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TO THE 


READER. 


[- T has been a long time 


& in my Thought to turn 
BY Seneca into Engliſþ : 

But, whether as a Tran- 
ſlation, or an Abſtra&, was the 
Queſtion. A Tranſlation I per- 
ceive it muſt not be, at laſt, for 
ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, It is a 


* thing already done to my hand, 


and of above Sixty years ſtand- 
ing ; though with as little Credit ' 


perhaps 


11 


To the Reader. 


perhaps to the Author , as Satis- 
faftion to the Reader. Secondly, 
There are a thouſand things in 
him, that are wholly forreign to 
my Buſineſs : As his Philoſophi- 
cal Treatiſes of Meteors, Earth- 
quakes, the Original of Rivers ; 
ſeveral frivolous Diſputes be- 
twixt the Epicureans, and the 
Stoicks, 8&c. to ſay nothing of his 
frequent Repetitions of the ſame 
thing again in other words, 
( wherein he very handſomely 
excuſes himſelf, by ſaying, That 
be does but Inculcate ower, and 
over the ſame Connſels, to thoſe 
that over and over commit the 
fame Faults.) Thirdly ; His 
Excellency Confiſts rather in a 
Rhapſody of Divine, and Extra- 

ordinary Hints,and Notions, than 
in any Regulated Method of Dil- 


courſe ; 


To the Reader. iii 


courſe; ſo that to take him as he 

lies, and to go thorough with 

him , were utterly inconſiſterit 

with! the Order, and Brevity which 

I propound ; my Principal de- 

ſign being..only to digeſt, and 

Common-Place his Morals, in 
ſuch ſort, that any Man,upon oc- 
caſion, may know where to find 
them. And, TI have kept my elf 

f dole to this Propoſition, that 

I have reduc'd all his ſcatter 

Ethiques to their proper Heads , 
without aty Additrons of my 

own, more than of ablolute Ne- 

cellity for the Tacking of them 
together. Some other Man, in 

my Place,would, perchance,make 

you twenty Apologies, for his 

want of Skill, and Addreſs, in 
governing this Aﬀair , bur theſe 

are Formal, and Pedantique Fov- 

leries : 


1V 
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teries: As if any Man that firſt 
takes himſelf for a Coxcomb in 
his own Heart, would afterwards 
make himſelf one in Print . too. 
This AbftraF, ſuch as it is, you 
are extremely wellcometo; and 
I am ſorry it is no better , both 
for your ſakes and my own: for, 
if it were written up to the Spi- 
rit of the Original, it would be 
one of the moſt valuable Preſents 
that ever any private Man be- 
ſtow'd upon the Publick: And 
this too, even in the Judgment of 
both Parties, as well Chriſtian as 
Heathen ; of which in its due 
place. 


Next to my Choice of the 
Author, and of the Subje&, toge- 
ther with the Manner of hand- 


ling it, I have likewiſe had ſome 
regard 


To the Reader. 


regard in this Publication, to the 
Timing of it, and to the Prefe- 
rence of this Topique of Benefits 
above all others, for the Ground- 
work of my firft Eſſay. . We are 
faln into an Age of vain Philoſo- 
phy; (as the Holy Apoſtle calls it) 
and fo deſperately over-run with 
Drolls and Scepticks, that there is 
hardly any thing ſo Certain, or fo 
Sacred, that is not expoſed to 
Queſtion, or Contempt. Inſomuch, 
that betwixt the Hypocrite, and 
the Atheiſt, the very Foundati- 
ons of Religion, and good Man- 
ners are ſhaken, and the Two 
Tables of the Decalogue daſh'd to 
pieces, the one againſt the other : 
The Laws of Government are 
SubjeQed to the Phanfies of the 
Vulgar ; Publick Authority to 
the Private Paſſions and Opinio ” 
O 


vi 


To the Reader. 


of the People; and the Superna« 
tural Motions of Grace con- 
founded with the Common Di- 
Gates of Nature. In this State of 
Corruption, who ſo fir as a good 
honeſt may de , for a 
Moderator berwixt Pagan-Chri- 
ſtians 


To paſs now from the Genes 
ral Scope of the Whole work, to 
the particular Argument of this 
following Diſcourſe ; I have 
pitch d npon the Theme of Be- 
nefits, Gratitude and Ingratitude, 
to begin withall, as an Earneſt of 
the Reſt, and a Lecture expreſly 
Calculated for the Unthankful- 
neſs of theſe Times : the fouleſt 
undoubtedly, and the moſt exe- 
crable of all others, fince the very 


Apoſtacy. of the Angels: " 
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I durſt but ſuppoſe a Poffibility 
| of Mercy for thoſe Damned Spi- 
rits, and that they might ever be 

| taken into Favour again , my 
| Charity would hope even better 
from them, than we have found 
from ſome of our Revolters, and 
that they would ſo behave them- 
ſelves, as not to incurr a Second 
| Forfeiture. And, to carry the 
Reſemblance yet one point fur- 
ther , they do Both of them a- 
gtee in an Implacable Malice 
againſt thoſe of their Fellows 
that keep their Stations. But 
Alaſs! What could Ingratitude 
do, without Hypocriſte ? the In- 
ſeparable Companion of it ; and, 
in Effe& , the Bolder, and the 
Blacker Devil of the Two? For 
Lucifer himſelf never had the 

| Face to lift up his Eyes to Hea- 


| ven, 


Viil To the Reader. | 
ven, and talk to the Allmighty 


at the Familiar Rate of our Pre- 
tended Patriots, and Zelots : and 
at the ſame time, to make him 
Party to a Cheat. 'Tis not for 
nothing, that the Holy Ghoſt has 
denounc'd ſo many Woes , and 
redoubl'd ſo many Cantions a+ 
gainſt Hypocrites; plainly inti- 
mating, at once, how dangerous 
a Snare they are to Mankind , 
and no leſs Odious to God him- 
ſelf: which is ſufficiently deno- 
ted in the force of that dreadful 
expreſſion, And your Portion 
ſhall be with Hypocrites. You 
will find in the Holy Scriprures 
( as I have formerly oblerv'd ) 
that God: has given the Grace of 
Repentance to Perſecuters, Idola- 
ters, Murtherers, Adulterers, &c. 
but I am miſtaken, if the whole 

Bible 


—_ DP 
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To the Reader. 


Bible affords you any one In- 
ſtance of a Converted Hypocrite. 


To deſcend now from Truth 


. 1t (elf, to our own Experience : 


Have we not ſeen, even in our 
dayes, a moſt Pious ( and almoſt 
a Faultle(s) Prince , brought to 
the Scaffold by his own Sub- 
Jzeas ? The moſt Glorious Con- 
ſtitution upon the Face of the 
Farth, both Eccleſraſtical and Ci- 
vil, torn to Pieces, and difſoly'd? 
The Happyeſt People under the 
Sun Enflav'd ; Our Temples Sa- 
crilegiouſly profan' d; anda Li- 
cence given to all Grods of Here- 
fie, and Outrage? And by whom, 
but by a Race of Hypocrites, who 
had nothing in their Mouths all 
this while, but The Purity of the 
Goſpel ; The Honour of the King ; 

[b]_ and 


1x 
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and , The Liberty of the People : 
aſſiſted underhand with Defana- 
tory Papers, which were levell'd | 
at the King Himſelt, thorough 
the {ides of His moſt faithful Mz- 
nifters* This PROJECT uc- 
ceeded {o well againit One Go- 
vernment, that it is now again 
{ct a foot againſt Another; and 
by ſome of the very Actors too [ 
in that TRAGEDY, and after a 
moſt Gracious Pardon alſo, when | 

Providence had laid their Necks, | 
and their Fortunes at His Maje- 
ſties Feet. It is a wonderful 1- 
thing, that Libells, and Libellers, 
the moſt infamous of Prafiiſes , 
and of Men ; the moſt Vnmanly, 
Sneaking Methods, and Inſtru- 
ments of Miſchief : the very Bane 
of Humane Society, and the 
Plague of all Governments: It 


15 


| 


To the Reader. 


is a wonderful thing (I fay ) 
that theſe Engines, and Engi- 
neers, ſhould ever find Credit 
enough in the World to engage 
a Party : But it would ſtill be 
more wonderful, if the ſame 
Trick, ſhould pals twice upon 
the ſame People, in the ſame Age, 
and from the very ſauwze IMPO- 
STORS. This Contemplation 
has carry'd me a little out of my 
way, but it hasat length brought 
me to my Text again ; for there 
15 in the bottom of it, the higheſt 
Oppolition imaginable, of Ingra- 
titude, and Obligation. 


By this Taſte, the Reader 
will in ſome Meaſure be able to 
judge what he is further to ex- 
ped: that is to ſay, as to the 


Caſt of my deſign, and the fim- 


ſb 2] plicity 


Xl 
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plicity of the Stile, and Dreſs ; | 
for that will be ſtill the ſame; 

only accompany'd with variety ! 
of Matter. Within a Term, or 

two, I do propound ( God wil- | 
ling ) to follow This, with a- 

nother Manual; and fo to go on | 
till I have finiſh'd the whole. 
Whether it pleaſes the World 
or not, the Care is taken: And 
yet I could wiſh that it might be 
as delightful ro others upon the 
Peruſal, as it has been to me in 
the Speculation. Next to the 
Goſpel it {elf 1 do look upon it 
as the moſt Sovereign Remedy 
againſt the Miſeries of Humane 
Nature; and: I have ever found 
it ſo in all the Injuries and Di- 
ſtrefles, of an Untortunate Lite. 
You may read more of him 


you pleaſe in the Appendix, which 
| 


To the Reader. * 


I have here Subjoyn'd to this 
Preface, concerning the Authori- 
ty of his Writings, and the Cir- 
cumſtances of his Life ; as I have 
extracted them out of Lipſeres. 


X1H 


xv " To the Reader, 
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SENE CAS 
WRITINGS. 


T appears that our Author 
had, among the Ancients , 

| ow Profeſs'd Enemies. In 
the firſt place Caligula 3; who 
call'd his Writings, Sand with- 
ont Lime; alluding to the ſtarts 
of his Phancy, and the Incohe- 
N rence of his Sentences. But Se- 
neca was never the worle for the 
Cenſure of a Perſon that pro- 
pounded even the ſuppreſling of 


Homer 


To the Reader. 


Homer himlelt;and of caſting Vir- 
gil and Livy out of all Publick 
Libraries. The next, was Fa- 
bins ; who Taxes him for being 
too bold with the Eloquence of 
former times, and failing in that 
point himſelf; and likewile for 
being too Qneint and Finical in 
his Expreſlions: which Tacitus 
imputes, 1n part, to the freedom 
of his own particular Inclination, 
and partly to the Humour of the 
Times. He 1s allo charg'd by 
Fabius as no protound Philoſo- 

pher ; but with all this, he allows 
him to be a Man very Studious , 
and Learned ; of great Wit, and 
Invention ; and well read in all 
{orts of Litterature; a ſevere Re- 
prover of Vice; moſt Divinely 
Sententious; and well worth the 


Reading; if-it were only for his 
[b 4] Morals ; 


XV 
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Moralls; Adding, that if his 
Judgment had been anſwerable 
to his Wit, it had been much the 
more for his Reputation : but he 
Wrote whatever came next : {o 
that I would adviſe the Reader 
( ſayes he) to diſtinguiſh, where 
He Himſelf did not : for there are 
many things in him, not only to 
be approv'd, but admir'd, and it 
was great Pity, that he that could 
do what he would, ſhould not al- 
wayes make the beſt Choice. His 
Third Adverlary is Agellins, who 
falls upon him for his Style, and 
a kind of Tinkling in his Senten- 
ces; but yet commends him for 
his Piety, and good Counſels. On 
the other {ide, Columella calls him 
A Man of excellent IWit and Learn- 
ing , Pliny ; The Prince of Ernu- 
dition ; Tacitus gives him the 


Character 


To the Reader. XV1t1 


Character of a Wiſe Man, and 2 
fit Tutour for a Prince. Dio re- 
| Ports him to have been the great- 


eft Man of his Age. 


Of thoſe Pieces of his that are 
Extant, we ſhall not need to 
ie any Particular Accompt : 
and of thoſe that are loſt, we 
| cannot, any further than by 
Lights to them -from other Au- 
thors ; as we find them cited 
much to his honor; and we may 
| reaſonably compute them to be 
| the greater part of his Works. 
That he wrote ſeveral Poems in 
his Baniſhment, may be gather'd, 
partly from himſelf; but more 
expreſly out of Tacitus, who 
ſayes, That he was reproach'd 
with his applying himſelf to Pro- 
try, after he ſaw that Nero took, 


pleaſure 


XVI To the Reader. 
pleaſure in it, out of a deſign to 
Curry-Favour. St. Ferome re- | 

= fers to a Diſcourſe of his concern- 
ing Matrimony. LaGantins takes | 
notice of his Hiſtory, and his 
Books of Moralities : . St. Auguſtin 
quotes ſome Paſlages of his out of 
a Book of Superſtition : Some 
References we meet with, to his 
Books of Exhertations. Fabins 
makes mention of his Dialogues: - 
And he himſelf ſpeaks of a Trea- 
tiſe of his own, concerning Earth- | 
qnakes , which he wrote in his | 
Youth. But the Opinion of an 
Epiftolary Correſpondence that he 
had with St. Parl, does not ſeem 
to have much Colour fort. 


Some few Fragments howe- 
ver of thoſe Books of his that are 
wanting, are yct preſerv'd in the 

Writings 


To the Reader. R1X 


Writings of other Eminent Au- 
thors ; ſufficient to ſhew the 
World., how great a Treaſure 
they have loſt, by the Excellen- 
cy of that little that's left. 


Seneca, ſayes LaGiantins, That 


was the ſharpeſt of all 


the Stoicks , How Divin. loſt. 
- Lib. Is, aþs 
great a Veneration has ,, 


be for the Allmighty ? 

As o Inftance; diſcourſing of a 
Violent Death : Do you not un- 
derſtand, ſayes he, the Majeſty, 
and the Authority of your 
Judge ? He is the Supreme Go- 
vernor of Heaven and Earth, and 
the God of all our Gods ; and it 
1s upon him that all thoſe Pow- 
ers depend which we Worſhip 
for Deities. Moreover in his 
Exhortations, This God, ſayes 


be, 
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he, when he laid the Foundati- 
ons of the Univerſe, and enter'd 
upon the-greateſt, and the beſt 
Work in Nature, in ordering of 
the Government of the World ; 
though he was himſelf ll zz all, 
yet he ſubſtituted other Subor- 
dinate Miniſters, as the Servants 
of his Commands. And, How 
many other things does this Hea- 


then ſpeak, of God, like one of 
Vs? 


IWhich the Acute Seneca (layes 

LaGantins again) ſaw 

Cap. 7, i#n his Exhortations. 

We, ſayes he, have 

our Dependence elſewhere, and 

fould look up to that Power 

unto which we are indebted for 

all we we can pretend to that is 
good. 

And 


”—— —— 
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And again, Seneca ſayes very 
well in his Morals ; 
they Worſhip the _ £# » ©. 
Images oof the Gods, 
ſayes be, Kneel to them, and A- 
dore them; they are hardly ever 
from them, either plying them 
with' Offerings,or Sacrifices ; and 
et after all this Reverence to 
the Image, they have no regard 
at all for the Workman that 


made it. ,g 


LaElantins again. An Inve- 
ive, (ſayes Seneca 
in his Exhortations ) 
1s the Maſter-Picce 
of moſt of our Philoſophers: and 
if they fall upon the Subject of 
Avarice, Luſt, Ambition, they 
laſh out into ſuch Exceſs of Bit- 


ternels, 


Lib, 3. Cap. 


XX11 To the Reader. | 


terneſs , as if Railing were a | 
Mark of their Profeſſion. They 
make me think of Gally-Pots in 

an Apothecaries Shop, that have 
Remedies without, and Poyſon 
within. 


La&antins ſtill. He that 

would know all things 

Lib, 5. Cap. let him Read Seneca; 

6 the moſt lively Deſcri- 

ber of Publick Vices, and Man- 

ners, and the {marte{t Reprehen- 
der of them. 


And again : As Seneca has it | 
in his Books of Mo- | 
_ 6. Cay. ral Philoſophy ; He 
; is the Brave Man, 
whoſe Splendor, and Authority, 
is the leaſt part of his Greatneſs : 
that can look Death in the Face, 
without 


To 
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without Trouble, or Surprize ; 
who, if his Body were to be bro- 
ken upon the Wheel, or Melted 
Lead to be pour'd down his 
Throat, would be leſs concern'd 
for the Pain it (elf, than for the 
dignity of bearing it. 


| Let no Man, fſayes Ladctanti- 
| us, think himſelf the | 
ſafer in his wickedneſs -_ Cap. = 
for want of a Witneſs ; 

for God is Omniſcient ; and to him 

nothing can be a ſecret. It is an 

admirable Sentence that Seneca | 
concludes his Exhortations withal. | 
GOD, /ayes he, is a Great, (I | 
know not what ) an Incompre- | 
henfible Power : It is to him , | 
that we Live ; and to him, that 

we muſt approve our ſelves. 

What does it avail us, that our 


Conſciences 


O—  — — = ———__ 
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Conſciences are hidden from 

Men, when our Souls lie open to T 
God ? What could a Chriſtian | 
have ſpoken more to the purpoſe in 
this Caſe, than this Divine Pagan. 
And in the Beginning of the fame 
IVORK fayes Seneca, What is it 
that we do? Towhat end is it 
to ſtand contriving, and to hide 
our ſelves? We are under a 
Guard, and there's no eſcaping 
from our Keeper. One Man may 
be parted from another, by Tra- 
vel, Death, Sickneſs : But there's 
no dividing us from our ſelves. 
'Tis tono purpole to creep into 
a Corner, where no body ſhall 
ſee us. Ridiculous Madneſs ! 
Make it the Caſe that no Mor- 
tal Eye could find us out? He 
that has a Conſcience gives Evi- 


dence againſt himlelt. 


It 


, To the Reader. 
It is truely, and excellently fpo- 
ken of Seneca, ſays 
Lactantins, Once a= 25.5. cok 

ain, Confider,ſayes * 

e, the Majeſty, the Goodneſs; 
and the Venerable Mercies of 
the Allmighty : A Friend thars 
alwayes at hand. What delight 
can it be to him, the flaughter 
of Innocent Creatures ;,' or the 
Worſhip of Bloody'Sacrifices ?. 
Let us. purge our "Minds, and' 
lead Virtuous and Honeſt Lives 4. 
His Pleaſure lies not in the \ 
nificence of Temples,made with 
Stone, but in the Piety and De 
votion of Conſecrated Hearts - 


$3.4 os 


In the Book that Setieca: wrote 
againſt Superſtitions, 
treating of _—__ y * 
ſayes St. Auſtin, be bb 
ſc] Writes 


XKXVY 


XX YA To t#bs Reade. [* 
Writef thus, They repreſent the 
Holy, the Immortal, and the In- ſ 
veolable Gods, tn the bafeſt Mat- 
ter; and without Life or} Mo- 
tidn : In the: Forms 'of Men, 
Beaſts, Fiſhes; ſome, of mix'd 
Bodies ;-and thoſe Figares they 
call; Denmr/which, if they were 
but'aviiated), would affright a 
Man;.ang pais for Moufters. And 
then_w title; farther, treming of 
Natural' Theology 3 "after citing 
the: Aptriions of Philoſophers, be 
ſupfpſes an byetion againkt hin- 
ſif'3; Shae: body will perhaps 

'mhe-;; Would you have me 


then to believe-rhe Heavens, and 
the Earth, to be Gods ; and 
and ſome belaw.ut ? Shall I ever 
be brought to the Opimon of } 
Plato, or of Stratos; the "_ 
Q2ILI +. tick : 
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| tick : the one of which would 
have God to be without a Body, 

and the other without a Mind ? 
To which he replyes ; And, Do 
you give more Credit then to 
the Dreams of T. Tatins, Ronm- 
lus, and Hoftilins, who cauſed , 
among other Deities, even Fear, 
and Paleneſs, to be worſhip'd ? 
The vileſt of Humane Aﬀecti. 
ons ; The one being the: Motion 
of an affrighted Mind; and the 
other, not ſo much the Difſeaſe; 
as the Color of a diforder'd Bo- 
dy. Are theſe the Deities that 
you will rather put your Faith 
in, and place in the Heavens ? 
And ſpeaking afterward of their 
Abenrinebl ; yh ubtomes. if With 
| what Liberty does he Write ? 
| One, fayes he, out of Zeal; 
makes himſelf an Eunych ; ano- 
ſc 2] ther 
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ther Lances his Armes : If this 
be the way to Pleaſe their Gods, 
What ſhould a Man do if he had 
a Mind to Anger them? Or, it 
this be the way to pleaſe them, 
they do certainly deferve not to 
be Worſhipp'd at all. What a 
Phrenſy is this, to imagine, that 
the Gods can be delighted with 
ſuch Cruelries, as even the worſt 
of Men would make a Conſci- 
ence to inflit? The moſt Barba- 
rous and Notorious of Tyrants; 
ſome of them have perhaps done 
1t Themſelves, or Order'd the 
tearing of men to pieces by O- 
thers ; but they never went ſo 
far, as to command any man to 
[Torment himſelf. We have 
heard of-thoſe that have ſuffer'd 
Caſtration, to gratifie the Luſt of 
their -Imperious Maſters : but 
5 0 never 
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never any Man that was fore'd 
to At it upon himſelf. They 


Murther themſelves in their ve- 


KK1X- 


ry Temples, and their Prayers. 


are offer d up in Blood. Whoſo- 
ever ſhall but obſerve what they 


do, and what they ſuffer, will 


find it ſo mis-becoming an ho- 
neſt Man, ſo unworthy of a Free- 
man, and fo inconſiſtent with 
the Aftion of a Man in his Wits, 
that he muſt conclude them all 
to be Mad; if it were not that 
there are ſo many of them; for 
only their Number is their 
Juſtification, and their ProteQi- 


ON. 


IWhen he comes to refle,ſayes 
St. Auguſtin, upon thoſe Paſſages, 
which he himſelf had ſeen in the 

Capitol, 


KKK 
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Capitol. He cenſures them with 
Liberty , .and Reſolution: and no 
Man would believe that fuch 
things wonld be done, wnleſs in 
Mockery, or Phrenzy. What La- 
mentation is there in the Fgypti- 
an Sacrifices for the loſs of Ofiris? 
Ant! then what joy for the finding 
of him again ? which be makes 
himſelf ſport with, for in truth 
it is all a Fiftton:; and yet 
thoſe People that neither - a» 
ny thing , nor found any thing , 
muſt expreſs their Sorrows, and 
their Rejoycings, to the higheſt de+ 
gree: But there is only a Cer» 
tain time, ſayes he, for this 
Freake, and once in a Year peo- 
ple may be allow'd to be Mad. 
I came into the Capitol , ſayes 
Seneca, where the ſeveral Dei- 
ties had their ſeveral Servants , 


and 
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and At trendants;” th their” Lites, 
their _y (ers, and all in Poſh 
and Ati , 45 if they wer re exe- 

| cating” tr if 'Offfces* Sqie; fo 
hold tH#&fafs! orhets\ to Comb 
out Juno's and Minerva's hair; 
one to tell Jupiter what a Clock 
it is ; Some Laſſes there are,that 
ſit Gazing upon the Image, and 
Phanſy Fupter has a kindneſs 
for them. All theſe things, ſayes 
Seneca, a while after, a Wile 
Man will obſerve for the Law's 
fake, more than for the Gods ; 
and all this Rabble of Deities , 
which the Superſtition of many 
Ages has gather'd together, we 
are in ſuch manner to adore, 
as to conſider the Worſhip to 
be rather Matter of Cuſtome, 
i than of Conſcience. Where- 


[ſc 4] upon 
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;St, Auguſtine abſeryes , 
That | this Tlhuſtrious Senator , 
Worſbip'd what - be Reprov d; 
Afied what . he. Diſlikd ; and 
Ad whe. be Cons. 
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LIFE and DEATH. 


T has been an Ancient Cu- 
ſtome, to Record the Adftions, 
and the Writings of Eminent 
Men, with all their Circumſtan- 
ces; and it is but a Right that 
we owe to the Memory of our 
Famous Author, Seneca was,b 
Birth, a Spaniard of Cordowa (a 
Roman Colony of great Fame and 
Antiquity ) He was of the Fa- 
mily of Arneus; of the Order 
of Knights; and the Father, Lu- 
CIHF 
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cins Annens Seneca, was diſtin- 


guiſh'd from the Son , by the 
Name of the Orator. His Mo- 
thers Name was Helvia; a Wo- 
man of Excellent Qualities. His 
Father came to Rowe in the time 
of Auguſtus; and his Wife and 
Children ſoon followd lim, 
our Seneca yet being in his Infan- 
CY. There were three Brothers 
of thery, and never a Sifter. ' Maw- | 
cus Anuetus Novwatus, Littins | 
Anueus Seneca, and Lucius An- 
n4xs Mela. The firſt of theſe 
chang'd his Name for Funizs 
Gellio, who adopted him; to him 
it was., that he Dedicated his 
Treatife of Anger, whom he calls 
Nowatys 'too; and he alfo De- 


dicated his Diſcourſe of a Hap- . 
py Life to his Brother Gallio. The ] 
youngeſt Brother (Annexe Mel) 


Was 
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was Lucan's Father. Seneca was 
about Twenty years of Age in 
the Fifth year of Tiberins, when 
the Jews were expell'd Rome, 
His Father traind him up ta 
Rhetorick, but his Genius led 
him rather to Philoſopby; and he 
apply'd his Wit to Morality, and 
| Virtue. He was a great Hearer 
| of the Celcbrated Men of thoſe 
| times; as Attalns, Sotion, Papi- 
rins Febianns , ( of whom he 

makes often mention ) and he 

was much an Admirer alſo of 
Demetrins the Cynique , whole 
converſation he had afterwards 

in the Court, and both at home 

alſo, and abroad, for they often 
Travell'd together. His Father 

| was not at all pleas'd with his 
humor of Phrloſopby, but forc'd 
him upon the Law, and for a 
while 
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while he Practis'd Pleading. Afﬀ- 


ter which, he would needs put | 
him upon Publick Employment : | 
and he came firſt to be Qu#ftor , 
and then Pretor ; and ſome will 
have it that he was choſen Con- 
ful ; but this is doubtful. 


Seneca finding that he had il! 
Offices done him at Court, and 
that Nero's Favour began to cool; 
he went direaly and reſolutely 
to Nero, with an Offer to re- 
fund all that he had gotten. 
Which Nero would not receive; 
but, however, from that time, he 
chang'd his Courſe of Life ; re- | 
ceiv'd few Viſits; ſhun'd Com- | 
pany ; went little abroad; ſtill 
pretending to be kept at home, 
either by Indiſpoſition, or by his 
Study. Being Neros Tutor , 

and 
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and Governour, all things went 
well, ſo long as Nero Slow:d 
his Counſel. His two Chief Fa- 
vorites, were Burrhus and Sene- 
ca, who were both of them Ex- 
cellent in their wayes. Burrhus 
in his care of Military Aﬀairs, and 
ſeverity of Diſcipline; Seneca 
for his Precepts, and Good Ad- 
vice in the matter of Eloquence , 
and the Gentleneſs of an Honeſt 
Mind: afljſting one another in 
that ſlippery Age of the Prince 
(fayes Tacitus) to invite him,by 
the Allowance of Lawful Plea- 
ſures, to the Love of Virtue. Se- 
neca had two Wives; the Name 
of the firſt is not mention'd ; his- 
ſecond was Panlina, whom he 
often ſpeaks of with great Paſli- 
on. By the former he had his 
Son Marcas. | 
In 
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In the firſt year of Clandins 
he was Baniſh'd into Corfeca , 
when 7zlia the Daughter of 
Germanicus was accus'd by Meſſa- 
lina of Adultery , and Baniſh'd 
too : Seneca being charg'd as one 
of the Adulterers. After a mat- 
ter of Eight years, or upwards, 
ig Exile , he was call d back, and 
as much in favor again as ever. 
His Eſtate was partly Patrimo- 
nial, but the greateſt part of it 
was the Bounty of his Prince. 
His Gardens, Villas, Lands, Poſ- 
{cflions, and Incredible Sums of 
Mony are agreed upon at all 
hands ; which drew an Envy 
upon him. Dio reports him to 
have had 2500001. Sterling at 
Iatcreſt in Brittany alone, which 
he calld in, all at a Sum. The 

Court 
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Court it felf conld not bring 
him to Flattery ; and, for his 
Piety, Submiſſion, and Virtae, 
the Praftice of his whole Life 
witneſſes for him. So ſoon, ſayes 
he, as the Candle 3s 

taken away : my _— is, Lib 
Wife, that knowes 

my Cuſtome , lies ſtill, without 2 
word ſpeaking: and then do I 
Recolle& all that I have ſaid, or 
done that day, and take my ſelf to 
—_ And why fhonld IT con- 
ceal, or reſerve any thing, or make 
any Scruple of enquiring into my 
Ervere ak np ſay to my ſelf, 
Do ſo no more, and, for this once, 
Fil forgive thee? And again, 
What can be more Pious, and 


Self-denying, than 
this P mn One "Ep 95, 
ofhis Epiſtles? Be- | 


lieve 
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lieve me now, when I tell you the 
wery bottom of my Soul: In all the 
Difficulties and Croſſes of my life, 
this is my Conſideration : Since it 
zs God's Will, I do not only obey, 
but aſſent to't; nor do I comply, 
ont of Neceſſity, but Inclination. 


Here follows now, ſayes Taci- 
tus, the Death of 

7 _ Lid.15- Seneca, to Nero's 
great . ſatisfa&tion : 

Not ſo much for any pregnant 
Proof againſt him, that be was of 
Piſo's Conſpiracy ; but Nero was 
reſoly/'d to do that by the Sword , 
which be could not Effe&+ by Poy- 
fon. For, it is reported, that Ne+ 
ro had corrupted Cleonicus ( 4 
Freeman of Seneca's ) to give 
his Maſter Poyſon, which did not 
ſucceed : whether that the ſervant 
bad 
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had diſcover'd it to his Maſter ; 
or that Seneca by his own tanti-, 
on, and Jealouſie, had dooided 
it ; for he lavd only upon a ſum- 
ple Diet , as. the Fruits of the 
Earth ; and his Drink was moſt 


commonly River-water. 


Natalis, it ſeems, was ſent nport 
a Viſit to him ( being indiſpos'd ) 
with a Complaint, that he would 
20t let Piſo come at him; and Ad- 


viſing him to the Continuance of 


their Friendſhip, and Acquaint- 
ance, as formerly. To whom 
Seneca made Anſwer , That fre: 
quent. Meetings, and Conferences 


betwixt them, could do neither of 


them any Good; but that be had a 
great Intereſt in Piſo's wellfare. 
Hereupon Granius Silvanus ( 24 
Captain of the Guard ) was ſent 


[d] 10 
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# examine Seneca npon the Diſ- 
ronrſe that paſs d betwixt him , 
nd Natalis, and to return bis 
Anfwer. Seneca, either by Chance, 
or *upon Purpoſe, came that day 
from Campania, to 4 Villa of his 
own within four Miles of the City 
and thither the Officer went the 
next Evening, und beſet the Place. 
Fe found Seneca at Supper with 
his Wife Paulina, and two of his 
Freends ; and gave him immed:- 
wely an Account of his Commiſſe- 
ou. Seneca told him, that it was 
Tre, that Natalis had been with 
kim, in Piſo's Name, with a Coam- 
plaint, that Pilo could not be ad- 
winitted to fee him ; and that he 
rxons d bimfelf by reaſon of his - 
want of health; and 'bis deferes 
to be quiet, and private ; and that 
be hud no reaſon 'to prefer another 


ans 
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Mans Wellfare »before his own. 
Czlar himſelf, he {aid, knew wery 
well that he was not a Man of 
Complement, hawing receivd more 


Proofs of his Freedome , than of 
his Flattery. This Anſwer of 


Seneca's was deliver'd to Calar 
in the Preſence of Poppza and 
Tigellinus , the Intimate Confi- 
dents of this Barbarous Prince : 
and Nero ask'd him, Whether he 
could gather any thing from Sene- 
ca, as if he intended to make him- 
ſelf away ? The Tribunes Anſwer 
was, That he did not find hint 
one jot mov'd with the Meſſage ; 
but that he went on roundly with 
his Tale, and never ſo much as 
chang d Countenance for the mat- 
ter. Go back to himthen , ſayes 
Nero , «xd tell him, That he is 
Condema'd tro Die. Fabius 

[d 2] Ruſticus 
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Ruſticus delivers it, that the Tri- 
bune did not return the ſame way 
be came,but went aſide to Fenius( 4 
Captain of that Name ) and told 
him Cz(ars Orders ; asking his Ad- 
vice, whether he ſhould obey them, 
or not ; who bad him by. all means 
to do as he was Orderd. Which 
want of Reſolution" was fatal to 
them all ; for Silvamis alſo, that 
was one of the Conſpirators, aſſiſt- 
ed now to ſerve, and to increaſe 
thoſe Crimes, which he had before 
complotted to revenge. And yet 
he did not think fit to appear him- 
ſelF in the buſineſs, but fent a Cen- 
turion to Seneca, to tell him his 
Doom. Seneca, without any ſur- 
prize , or diſorder , calls for his 
Will ; which being refus d him 
by the Officer, he turnd to bis 
Friends, and told them , That 


ſence 
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fince he was not permitted to re- 
quite them as they deferv'd, be 
was yet at liberty to bequeath 
them the thing of all others that 
he efteemd the moſt, that 3s the 
Image of his Life: which ſhould 
give them the Reputation both of 
Conſtancy , and Friendſhip, if 
they would but imitate it © ex- 
borting them to a firmmeſs of Mind 
ſometimes by Good Counſel ; other- 
while by Reprehenſion, as the oc- 
caſion requir d. Where, ſayes he, 
is all your Philoſophy now ? all 

r Premeditated Refolutions 

ainſt the wiolences of Fortune ? 
Is there any Man ſo Ignorant of 
Nero's Cruelty, as to expe, after 
the Murther of his Mother, and his 
Brother, that he ſhould ever ſpare 
the Life of his Governor, and Tu- 


tor ?.. After ſome General Expreſſi- 


one , 


wi 
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ons to this Purpoſe; he took his 
Wife in bis Armes, and having 
ſomewhat fortifyd her aire the 
Preſent Calamity, he beſought, and 
conjur d her to moderate ber Sore 
rows ,. and betake her ſelf to the 
Contemplations, and Comforts of 8 
Virtuous Life; which would be a 
fair, and ax ample Confalation to 
hey for the loſs of her Husband. 
Paulina or: the ether fide, tells hine 
her determination to hear him 
Company, and Wills for the Exe- 
extioner t0 do his Office, Well, 
ſayes Seneca, if after the 

neſs af Life, as I bave reprefented 
it to thee, thou hadft rather exter- 
tain an bonorabls Death, 1 ſhalt 
not envy thy Exanple 3 conſult» 
ing, at the fame time, the Fame ef 
the Perſon: he low; and. his ie 
tenderneſs, far fear of the Injuries 


that 
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that might attend her when he was 
gone. Our Reſolution, {ayes he, 
in this Generous AG may be equal, 
but 'thine will be the greater Re- 
putation. After this, the Veins of 
both their Armes were open'd , at 
one and the fame firoke. Seneca 
did not bleed ſo freely, his ſpirits 
being waſted with Age, and a thin 
Diet, fo that he was forcd to cut 
the Veins of his Thighs, and elſe- 
where,to baſten his diſpatch. When 
be was far ſpent, and almoſt ſinks 
ing under bis Tormeuts, he defir'd 
his Wife to remove into another 
Chamber, leaft the Agonyes of the 
oue might work upon the Courage 
of the atber. His Eloquence con- 
tinn's to the Jef as appears by 
the Excellent Things he deliver d 
at his Death; which being taken 

[d 4] in 
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in Writing from his own Mouth, 
and publiſh d in his own words, I 
ſpall not preſume to deliver them 
in any other. Nero, in the mean 
time, who had no particular Spite 
to Paulina, gave Orders to pre- 
vent her Death, or fear His Cru. 
elty ſhould grow more, and more 
Inſupportable, and Odious. Where. 
upon the Soldiers gaze all free. 
dome, and encouragement to hey 
Servants, to Bind up her Wounds, 
and ſtop the Blood, which they did 
accordingly, but whether ſhe was 
ſenſible of it or not, is a Queſtion ; 
For, among the Common People, 
who are apt to judge the wor of 
there were ſome of Opinion, 

as long as ſhe deſpair'd of Nero's 
Mercy , ſbe ſeem'd to Court the 
Glory of dying with her Hushand 


for 
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for Company , but that upon the 
likelibood of better Quarter , ſhe 


was prevail d upon to ont-live 
him ; And ſo, for ſome years, ſhe 


did ſurvive 'him, with all Piety 


and Keſpe& to his Memory : but 
ſo miſerably -pale and wan , that 
every body wight Read the Loſs of 
ber Blood, and Spirits, in her we- 
ry Countenance. 


Seneca finding his Death ſlow, 
and lingering, deſires Statins An- 
nzus ( his old Friend, and Phy- 
fician ) to give bim a Doſe 0 
Poyſan, which he had provided 
before-band, being the ſame Pre- 
paration which was appointed for 
Capital Offenders in Athens. This 
was brought him, and he drank it 
#p , but to little purpoſe, for his 
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Body was already child, and 
bound np againſt the force of it. 
He went at laft into a hot Bath, 
and ſprinkling fome of his fer- 
wants that were next him ; This, 
ſayes he, is an Oblation to Jupiter 
the Deliverer. The fume of the 
Bath ſoon diſpatch'd him, and his 
Body was Burnt, without any Fu- 
zeral ſolemnity, as he had direct- 
ed in bis Teſtament : though this 
Will of his was made in the 
height of his Proſperity,and Power, 
There was a Knmor that Subrius 
Flavius, zz a Private conſultation 
with the Centurions, had taken 

this following Reſolution, ( and 
that Seneca himſelf Yoas ma 


ftranger to it ) that 3s to ſay, that 


after Nero ſbould have been ſlain 
by the help of Piſo, Piſo himſelf 
ſhould 
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ſhould have been kill d too : and 

the Empire deliver'd up to Sene- 

caz as one that well deſery/d it , 
; for his Integrity and Virtue. 
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Benefits. 


CHAP. I. 
Of Benefits iz General. 


>Iy4 T is perhaps, one of the 
moſt pernicious Errors 
v of a Raſh, and Inconſi- 
WS derate Life : : the Com- 
mon Ignorance of the 
World in the Matter of 


exchanging Benefits, And this ariſes 
from a Miſtake ; partly, in the Perſon 
that we would Oblige; and partly, in 
the thing it ſelf. To begin with the 
Latter 3 A Benefit is a good Office, done 
with Intention, and ; a that is 

to 
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to ſay, with a dueregard to all the Cir- 
cumftances , of What; How; Why 
When, Where: to whom ; how much; 
and the like. Or otherwiſe 3. It is 4 
Voluntary , and Benevolent AGion, that 
delights the Giver, in the Comfort it 
brings to ths Receiver. It will be hard 
to draw this Subject, either into Me- 
thod, or Compats ; the one, becauſe of 
the infinite variety, and Complication 
of Caſes; the other, by reaſon of the 
large Extent of it : For the whole 
Buſineſs ( almoſt) of Mankind in So- 
ciety, falls under this Head : The Du- 
ties of Kings and Subjefts; Husbands, 
and Wives ; Parents, and Children 
Maſters, and Servants; Natives, and 
Strangers 3 High, and Low; Rich,and 
Poor 3 Strong , and Weak; Friends, 
and Enemies. The very Meditation 
of it breeds good Blood, and generous 
Thoughts; and inſtructs us in all the 
Parts of Honor, Humanity, Friendſhip, 
Piety, Gratitude, Prudence, and Ju- 
ſtice. In ſhort; the Art, and Skill of 
conferring Benefits, is, of all Humane 
Duties, the molt abſolutely neceſlary 

to 
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to the well-Being , both of Reaſona- 
ble Nature, and of every Individual z 
as the very Ciment of all Communi- 
ties, and the Blefling of Particulars. 
He that does good to another Man , 
does alſo to himſelf; not only in 
the Conſequence, but even in the very 
AQ of doing it; for the Conſcience of 
well-doing 1s an ample Reward. 


% 
V\ 


OF Benefits inGeneral, there are ſe- 
veral ſorts; As * Neceſſary, Profi- 
table, and Delightful. Some yo Neceſ- 
- - : ary , Profitable , 
things there are, without which 4,4 Delightful, 
we Cannot Live; Others, with- 
out which we Ozght zot to live; and 
ſome again, without which we Will not 
live. In the firſt Rank are thoſe, which 
deliver us from capital Dangers, or A 
prehenſions of Death: And the fa- 
vour is rated according to the hazard 
for the greater the Extremity, the 
greater ſeems the Obligation. The 
next is a Caſe wherein we may indeed 
Live, but we had better Dye: As in 
| the Queſtion of Liberty, Modeſty, and 
a good Conſcience. In thethird place, 
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follow thoſe things which Cuſtome, 
Ute, Aftnity, and Acquaintance have 
made dear to us 3 As Husbands, Wives, 
Children, Friends, ec. Which an ho- 
neſt Man will Preſerve at hisutmoſt Pe- 
xil : Of things Profitable there's a 
large Field; as Mony, Honor, &c. to 
which might be added Matters of Su- 
perfluity, and Pleaſure: But, we ſhall 
open a way to the Circumſtances of a 
Benefit, by ſome previous, and more 


General deliberations upon the thing 
It ſelf. 


KY 
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CHAP. IL 


Several Sorts of Benefits. 


E ſhall divide Benefits into 

Abſolute,and >Vulgar ; the One, 
appertaining to Good Life; the 
Other, is only Matter of Com- Þ Zenefts Aljolu 
merce. The former are the Gd 
more Excellent, becauſe they can ne- 
ver be made void : whereas all Ma- 
terial Benefits are toſſed back, and for- 
ward, and change their Maſter. There 
are ſome Offices that look like Benchits, 
but are only deſirable Conveniencies ; 
as Wealth, Title,e*c. and Theſe a Wick- 
ed Man may receive from a Good, or a 
Good Man, from an Evil. Others 
again , that bear the face of Injuries, 
which are only Benefits ill-taken 3 as 
Cutting, Lancing, Burning, under the 
hand of a Surgeon. The greateſt Be- 
nefits of all,are thoſe of good Educati- 
on, which we receive from our Parents, 
Either in the State of Ignorance, or 

B 3 Perve 
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Perverſeneſs; as their Care and Ten- \ 
derneſs in our Infancy; Their Diſci- 
pline in our Childhood, to keep us to 
our duries by fear; and, if fair means 
will not do, their Proceeding after- 
ward to ſeverity, and Puniſhment, 
without which we ſhould never have 
come to good. There are Matters of 
reat value many times, that are but of 
| price; as Inſtructions from a Tu- 
tor 3 Medicines from a Phyſitian, &*c. 
And thexe are ſmall mattersagain which 
are of great conſideration to us: the 
Gift may beſmall, and the conſequence 
great, as a Cup of cold Water in a time 
of need, may ſave a Mans Life; ſome 
things are of great Moment to the Gi- 
ver; others to the Receiver z One Man 
gives me a Houſe; another ſnatches me 
out, when 'tis falling upon my head; 
One gives mean Eſtate; Another takes 
me out of the Fire; or caſts me out a 
Rope when I am ſinking : Some good 
Offices we do to Friends; Others, to 
Strangers; but, thoſe are the nobleſt 
that we do without Predeſert. There | 
is an Obligation of Bounty; and an 
Obligation 


- 
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Obligation of Charity : This, in caſe 
of Neceſlity 5 and That, in point of 
Convenience. Some Benefits are Com- 
mon; Others are Perſonal : as if a Prince 
(out of pure Grace) grant a Privilege 
to a City; the Obligation lies upon 
the Community, and only upon every 
Individual as a Part of the whole; but 
if it be done particularly for my fake, 
then am I ſingly the Debtor for't. The 
cheriſhing ot Strangers is one of the 
duties of Hoſpitality ; and exerciſes it 
ſelf in the Relief, and Protection of the 
Diſtreſſed, There are Benefits of good 
Counſel, Reputation, Lite, Fortune, 
Liberty, Health ; nay, and of Superflui- 
ty, and Pleaſure. One Man obliges 
me out of his Pocket: Another gives 
me Matter of Ornament, or Curiolity : 
a Third, Conſolation. Toſay nothing 
of Negative Benefits; for there are, 
that reckon it an Obligation if they do 
a Body no hurt; and place it to Ac- 
compt, as if they fav'd a Man, when 
they do not undo him. To ſhut up 
all in one word ; as Benevolence is the 
molt ſociable of all Virtues, fo is it of 
B 4 the 
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the largeſt Extent for, there is not any 
Man eithey fo great, or fo little , but 


he is yet capable of giving, and of re- 
ceiving Benefits, 


CHAP, 1IIl, 
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CHAP. 1IIL. 


A Son may Oblige his Father, and, 
a Servant his Maſter. 


HE Queſtion is (in the firſt 

Place ) Whether it may not be 
poſhble for a Father to owe more to a 
$on,in other reſpetts, than the 
Son ® owes to his Father for his a How far 2 Son 
Being? That many Sons are —A_ _ 
both Greater, and Better than 
their Fathers, there is no Queſtion : as 
there are many other things that de- 
rive their Beings from others, which 
yet are far greater than their Original. 
Is not the Tree larger than the Seed? 
The River, than the Fountain? The 
Foundation of all things lies hid, and 
the Superſtructare obires it, If I 
owe all to myFather, becauſe he gave 
me Life, I may owe as much to a Phyſi- 
tian that ſav'd his Life ; for, if my Fa- 
ther had not been Cur'd, I had never 
been Begotten: Or, jf I ſtand _—_ 

E 
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ed for all that I am to my Beginning; 
my Acknowledgment muſt run back to 
the very Original of all Humane Be- 
ings. My Father gave me the Benefit 
ofLife, which he had never done, if his 
Father had not firſt given it to him. 
He gave me Life , not knowing to 
whom, and when I was in a Condition 
neither to feel Death, nor to fear it. 
That's the great Benefit, to give Life 
to one that knows how to uſe itz and 
that is capable of the Apprehenfion of 
Death. Tis true, that without a Fa- 
ther, I could never have had a Being 3 
and ſo without a Nurſe that Being had 
never been emprov'd ; but: I 'do- not 
therefore owe my Virtue cither to-my 
Nativity, or to her that gave me Suck: 
The generation of me was the leaſt part 
of the Benefit: For to Live ; is com- 
mon with Brutes; but, to Live well 1s 
the main buſineſs; and that-Virtue is 
all my own, ſaving what I drew from 
my Education. It does not follow 
that the firſ# Benefit muſt be the great- 
eft, becauſe without the firſt, the great- 
eſt could never have been. The _ 
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tLer gives Life to the Son, but once; 
but it the Son ſaves the Fathers Life of- 
ten, though he do but his duty, it is 
yet a greater Benefit. And again, the 
t that a Man receives is the 
greater, the more he needs it ; but, the 
Living has more need of Lite, than he 
that 1s not yet born: So that the Fa- 
ther receives a greater Benefit in the 
Continuance of kis Life, than the Son 
in the Beginning of it. What it a Son 
deliver his Father from the Rack 3 or, 
which is more, lay himſelf down in his 
place? The giving of him a Being, 
was but the Office of a Father ; a ſim- 
wha. a Benefit given at a venture 
de that he had a Participant in it , 
and a regard to his Family. He gave 
| only a ſingle Lite, and he receiv'd a 
| happy one. My Mother brought me 
| into the World Naked, exposd, and 
| void of Reaſon 3 but, my Reputation, 
& and my Fortune, are advancd by my 
Virtue. Scipio (as yet in his Minort- 
ty) reſcu'd his Father in a Battel with 
annibal ; and afterward from the 
Practices, and Proſecution of a mm 
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ful FaCtion 3 covering him with Con- 
ſfulary Honors, and the Spoylesof Pub- 
lick Enemies. He made himſelf as Emi- 
nent.for his Maderation, as for his Pie- 


| tY, and Military Knowledge: He was 
the 


Defender , and the Eltabliſher of 
his Country ; He left the Empire with- 
out a Competitor.z and made himſelf 
as well the Ornament of Rowe, as the 
Security of it: and, Did not Scipio, in 
all this, more than requite_his Father 
barely for Begetting of him ? Whether 
did Jnebiſes more for /Ezeas, in dand- 
hag the Child in his Armes, or /Ereas 
for his Father, when he carry'd him up- 
on his Back through the Flames of Troy, 
and made his Name famous to future 
Ages, among the Fonnders of the Ro- 
man Empire  T. Manlivs was the Son 
of a Sour, and Imperious Father , who 
baniſh'd him his Houſe as a Blockhead, 
and a ſcandal to the Family ; This Maz- 
lizs, hearing that his Fathers Life was 
in-Queſtion, and a day ſet for his Try- 
al, went to the Tribune that was con- 
cern'd in the Cauſe, and diſcoursd him 
about it: the Tribune told him the 

appointed 
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appointed time, and withal (as an Ob- 
ligation upon the young Man) that his 
Cruelty to his Son would be part of his 
Accuſation: Manlizs, upon this, takes 
the Tribune aſide, and -preſenting a- 
Ponyard to his breaſt, Swear, ſayes he, 
that you will let this Cauſe fall , or you 
ſhall have this Dagger in the heart of you; 
and now 'tis at your choiſe, which way: 
you will deliver my Father. The Tri- 
bune Swore, and kept his Word ; and 
made a fair Report of the whole mat- 
ter to the Council. He that makes 
himſelf Famous by his Eloquence, Ju- 
ſtice, or Armes, illuſtrates his ExtraGi- 
on, let it be never ſo mean; and gives 
ineſtimable Reputation to his Parents. 
We ſhould never have heard of Sophro- 
niſcas, but for his Son Socrates; nor of 

iſto, and Gryl/zs, if it had not been 
for Xenophon, and Plato, 


THIS is not to diſcountenance the 
Veneration we owe to Parents; nor to 
make —_ the worſe, but the bet- 
ter ; to {tir up generous Emulati- 
ons: for, in Conteſts of good Offices, 
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both Parts are happy 3 as well the 
vanquiſh'd, as thoſe that overcome. It 
is the only honorable diſpute that can 
arrive betwixt a Father and a Son, 
which of the two ſhall have the better | 

of the other in the Point of Benefits. 


I N the Queſtion betwixt a Maſter , 

and a Servant 3 we muſt diſtinguiſh be- 

twixt Þ Benefits, Duties, and 

b 4 Serven my Aﬀtons Miniſterial; By Bene- 
= bs 2% fits we underſtand thoſe = 
Offices that we receive from 

Strangers, which are voluntary, and 

may be forborn without blame. Du- 

ties are the Parts of a Son, and Wife; 

and incumbent upon Kindred,and Re- 
lations. es Miniſterial belong to 

the Part of a Servant. Now, fince it is 

the M;nd, and not the Conditionof the 
Perſon, that Prints the Value uponthe 
Benefit, a Servant may oblige his Ma- 

ſter, and ſomay aSubjed hisSoverei 


or a Common Soldier his/General, by 
doing more than he is 7 bound 
to do.Some things there are, the 
Law neither commands, — | 
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and here the Servant is free. It would 
be very hard for a Servant to be cha- 
ſtiz'd for doing leſs than his duty, and 
not thank'd Br when he does more, 
His Body , 'tis true, is his Maſters, but 
his Mind is his own : and there are 
many Commands which a Servant 
ought no more to obey, than a Maſter 
to impoſe. There is no Man fo great, 
but he may. both need the help, and 
ſervice, and ſtand in fear of the Power 
and Unkindnefs, even of the meaneſt of 
Mortals. One Servant Kills his Maſter, 
another Saves him ; nay preſerves his 
Maſters Life, perhaps with the loſs of 
his own. He expoſes himſelf to Tor- 
ment and Death; he ſtands firm againſt 
all threats and flatteries: which 1s not 
only a Benefit in a Servant, but much 
the greater for his ſo being. 


WHE N. Domitins was 'd in 
Corfinium, and the Place brought to 
reat extremity 3 he prefled his ſervant 
earneſtly to Poyſon him, that at laſt 
he was prevail'd upon to give him a 
Potion: which, it ſeems, was ag/inno- 
cent 
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cent Opiate, and Domitizs out-liv'dit: 
Ceſar took the Town, and gave Domi- 
tivs his Life; but it was his Servant 
that gave it himfirſt, 


THERE was another Town beſieg'd, 


and, when it was upon the laſt pinch, 


two Servants made their eſcape, and 
went over to the Enemy : Upon the 
Romans entring the Town, and in the 
heat of the Soldiers fury, theſe two 
Fellows ran directly home,. took their 
Miſtreſs out of her houſe, and drave 
her before them , telling every body 
how barbarouſly ſhe had us'd them 
formerly, and that they would now 
have their Revenge : when they had 
her without the Gates, they kept her 
cloſe till the danger was over by 
which means, they gave their Miſtreſs 
her Life, and ſhe gave them their 
Freedom. ' This was not the ACtion of 
n act ne , todo fo —_ a 
1 er an appearance of ſo great 
a Villan 3 for, if they had not paſs 
for Delerters, and Parricides, they 

could not have gain'd their End. 
WITH 
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WITH one Inſtance more (and that 
a very brave one) I ſhall conclude this 
Chapter. 


IN the Civil Wars of Rome, a Party 
coming to ſearch for a Perſon of Qua+ 
lity that was proſcrib'd, a Servant put 
on his Maſters Cloths, and deliver'd 
himſelf up to the Soldiers, as the Ma« 
ſter of the Houſe 3 he was taken into 
Cuſtody , and put todeath , without 
diſcovering the Miſtake. What could 
be more glorious, than for a Servant 
to dye for his Mafter? in that Age, 
when there were not many Servants 
that would not betray their Maſters? 
So generous a tenderneſs in a Publick 
Cruelty z So invincible a Faith in a 
General Corruption z What could 
be more glorious, I fay, than fo ex- 
alted a Virtue, as rather to chuſe 
death for the Reward of his Fidelity, 
than the greateſt advantages he might 
_ have had for the violation 

te. 
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CHAP. IV. | 
It is the Intention, not the Matter, 
that makes the Benefit. 


HE Good will of the Benefa 

is the Fountain of all Benefits : 
nay, it 1s the Benefit it ſelf; or, at leaſt 
the Stamp that makes it valuable, and 
current, Some there are, I know, that 
take the Matter for the Benefit; and 
taxe the Obligation by weight. _ 
meaſure. When any thing. 1s 
_ they preſently caſt it up; het 

y ſuch a Hoſe be worth? Such an Of- 

Such an Eſtate? As if that were 
the Benefit, which is only the Sign, and 
Mark of it : For, the Obligation relts 
in the Mizd, not in the Matter; And, 
all thoſe Advantages which we ſee, , 
handle, or hold in aftual poſſeſſion by 
the Courteſlie of another, are but ſeve- 
ral Modes, or Wayes of Explaining,and 


= utting the Gool Will in Execution. / 


here Grods no great ſubtilty,to m 
that 
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that both Benefits and Injuries receive” 
their value from the Intention ,, when 
even Brutes themſelves are able to de- 
cide this Queſtion. Tread upon a Dog: 
by chance, or put him to pain upon 
the dreſling ofa Wound ; the one, he 

fſes by as an Accident 3 and the 
other, in his faſhion, he acknowledges 
as a Kindneſs ; but, offer to ſtrike at 
him, though you do him no hurt at 
all, he flies yet in the face of you, e- 
ven for the Miſchief that you barely 
meant him. 


IT isfurther to be obſerv'd , that 
all * Benefits are good; and 
( like the diſtributions of Pro- © 4! Benefits «rs 

* vidence) madeupot Wiſdom 4 

and Bounty : whereas the Gift it ſelf is 
neither good, nor bad, but may indif- 
ferently be apply d, either to the one, 
or to the other. The Benefit is Im- 


mortal, the Gift Periſhable: For, the 
Benefit it ſelf continues, when we have 
no longer, either the Uſe, or the Mat- 
ter of it. He that is dead, was alive; 
He that has loſt his Eyes, did ſee; and, 

C 2 what- 
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whatfqever is done, cannot be rendred. 
undone, My Eriend; (for Inſtance) 1s. 
taken by Pyrates; I redeem him; and, 
after that, he falls into other Pyrates 
hands :: his Obligation to me 1s the 
fame (ull, as if he had. preſerv'd his 
Freedom. And fo, if I fave a Man 
from any one Misfortune, and he falls 
into another 3 if I give him a Sum: of 
Money, which is afterward taken away 
by Thieves ; it comes to the ſame Caſe. 
Fortune may deprive us of the Matter 
of a Benefit, but the Benefit it ſelf re- 
mains inviolable. If the Benefit reſfi- 
ded in the Matter, that which is good 
for one Man, would be ſo for anotherz 


Whereas many times the very ſame thing 


given to ſeveral Perſons, works contrary 
effets 3 even tothe difference of Like, 
or Death; and, that which is one bo- 
dies Cure, proves another bodies Poi- 
ſon. Beſide that the Timeing of it al- 
ters the value; and, a.Cruft of Bread- 
upen a pinch, is a greater Preſent than 
an Imperial Crown, What is more Fa- 
miliar, than, in a Battel; to ſhoot at an 
Enewy, and. kill a Friend? ——— 
O 
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of a Friend, to fave an Enemy? But 
yet this diſappointment m the Event, 
does not at all operate upon the In- 
tention. What it 
a Wen, with a ſtroke that was defrgn'd 
to cut off my head ? Or, with a Malici- 
ous blow upon my Stomach, breaks 
an Ie or, roger if he ſave 

Life, with a Draught 'that was pre- 
par'd toPoyfonme ? The Providence 
of the Iflue does not at all diſchar 
the Obliquityof the Intent. And, 
fame Realon holds good even in Reh- 
gion it ſelf: It isnot the Incenſe, or 
the Offering that is acceptable'to God, 
but the Purity, and Devotion of the 
Worſhipper. Neither 4s/the bare Will, 
without A&wn, ſufficient 3 that is, 
where we have the Meanvof Adting z 
for, in that Caſe, it fipnifes as little to 
wiſh well, without well-doing, as to dd 
> without wil/ing it. There mult 

Effect, as well as Intention, tomake 
me owe a Benefitz but, ro will againſt 
it, does wholly diſchatge it. In fine, 
the Conſcience alone is the Judge,both 
of Benefits and Injuries. 

C 3 IT 
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IT does not follow now, becauſe 

the Benefit reſts in the Þ Good 

b The Good will Will, that therefore the Good 

_ prays wt Will ſhonld be alwayes a Be=  * 
m2 nt, nefit; for, if it be not accom- 
pany'd with Government, and 
Diſcretion, thoſe Offices which we call 
Benefits, are but the Works of Paſſion, 
or of Chance; .and, many times, the 
greateſt of all Injuries. One Man does 
me good by Miſtake; another, Igno- 
rantly ; a third upon force 3. but, none 
of theſe Caſes do I take to be an Obli- 
gation, for they were neither direded 
to me, -nor'-was: there any kindneſs of 
Intention-: - - We do'not thank the Seas 
for the Advantages we receive-by Na- 

vigation; orthe Rivers, for ſupplying , 

us with Fiſh, and flowing of our | 
Grounds ; we do not thank the Trees 
either for their Fruits, or Shades 3 or 
the Winds for a fair Gale: And, What's 
the difference betwixt a reaſonable 
Creature, that does not know, and an 
Inanimate , that cannot? _ A good 

Horſe ſaves one Man's Life; a = 

| nte 
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Sute of Armes Another'sz and, a Mar 
perhaps, that never intended it, faves 
a Third. Where's the difference now 
betwixt the Obligation of the one,and 
of the other? A Man falls into a Ri- 
ver, and the _—_— him of an A- 

ez we may call this a kind of lucky 

iſchance, but not a Remedy. And 
ſo it is with the Good we receive,cither 
without or beſide, or cont to In- 
tention. It is the Mind, and not the 
Event, that diſtinguiſhesa Benefit from 
an Injury. 
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There envi} be ment in a Benefit, 

4s well as , aud Intemtion 

h and eſpecially in the Choice of the 
Perſon. 


P* 
LE ———— 


A $ itis the W:4, that Deſigns the 
A Benefit; and the Matter, that 
Conveys it 4 So it is the Jadgment that 
perfects it : which depends upon fo 
many Critical Niceties, that the leaſt 
Error, either in the Perſon, the Matter, 
the Manner, the Quality, the Quanti- 
(/ , the Time, or the Place, ipoiles 
all. 


THE Conſideration of the Perſon is 

a 2 Main Point ; for,we are to 

a The Choice of give by choice, and not by ha- 
eo” © zard. My lInclination bids me 
| obligeone Man ; I am boundin 
Duty, and Juſtice, to ſerve another; 

here 'tis Charity, there 'tis Pitty z and, 
elſewhere perhops Encouragement. 

4 ; There 
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| There are ſome that want, to whom 
| I would, not give; becauſe, if I did, 
they would want ſtill. To one Man 
I would barely offer a Benefit z but, I 
| would preſs it upon another. To 
ſay the truth, we do not employ any 
Money to more profit , than that 
which we beſtow : and 'tis not to our 
Friends,.our Acquaintances, or Coun- 
trymen.3/nor to this,-or that Condi» 
tion of Men, that we are to reſtrain 
ouri Bounticsz but, whereſoever there 
is a Mat, there is a Place ; and Occa- 
ſion for a' Benefit. We. give to ſome 
that are-good already ; to others, in 
to make them fo; but, we mult 
do all with diſcretion: for, we are as 
anſwerable for what we give; as for 
what we receive: Nay, the Milpla- 
cing of a Benefit is worſe, than the 
not Receiving of it: For, the one is 
another Mans fault; but, the other 1s 
mine. - The Error of the Giver does 
oft-times excuſe the Ingratitude of the 
Receiver 3 for, a Favour ill-plac'd is 
rather a Protulion, than a Benefxx: It 
s the moſt (hametul of Loſlcs, | an Ins 
con- 
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conſiderate bounty, I will chuſe a 


Man of Integrity, Syncere, Confide- 
rate ., » Temperate, Well- 
natur'd 3 neither Covetous, nor Sor- 
did. And, when I have oblig'd ſuch 
a Man, though not worth a Groat 
inthe World, I have gain'd my end. 
If we give, only-to receive, we loſe 
the faireſt objects for our Charity 
the Abſent; the Sick , the: Captive 
and the: Needy. When we (oblige 
thoſe that can never pay us again'in 
kind 5 as a pon his laſt 
Farewell; or a Neceflitous Perſon up- 
on his Death-bed, we make Provi- 
dence our Debtor; and rejoyce in the 
Conſcience even of a Fruitleſs Bene- 
fit. So long as/we are affected with 
Paſſions , and diſtraftted with hopes, 
and fears; and (the moſt unmanly of 
Vices') with our Pleaſures, we are 
incompetent Judges where to place 
our Bounties. But, when Death pre- 
ſents it ſelf; and that we come - to 
our Laſt Will and Teſtament, we 
leave our Fortunes to the moſt wor- 
thy. He that gives nothing but in 
| hopes 
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bopes of receiving, muſt dye Inte» 
ſtate. It is the of another. 
Mans Mind that moves the Kindnefs 
of Mine ; and I would ſooner oblige 
a Grateful Man, than an Ungratetul : 
but, this ſhall not hinder me from 
doing good alſo to a Perſon that is 
known to be Ungrateful : Only with 
this difference, that I will ſerve the 
one in all Extremities with my life, 
and fortune; and the other, no fur- 
ther than ſtands with my Conveni- 
ence. * But, What ſhall I do, youll 
ſay, to know whether a Man will be 

teful, or no? I will follow Proba- 
bil , and+hppe the beſt. He that 
Sowes, is not ſure to Reap ; nor the 
| Seaman to reach his Port 3 nor the 
Soldier to win the Field. He that 
VVeds is not ſure his VVife ſhall be 
Honeſt ; or, his Children dutiful : but, 
Sha!l we therefore neither Sow, Say], 
bear Armes, nor Marry? Nay, if I 
knew a Man to be incurably thankleſs, 
I would yet be fo kind as to put him 


into his Way, or let him Light a Can- ' 


dle, or Draw Water at my Well, which 
may 


of 
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yet not be reckon'd as a Bene- 

rom me 3 for { do it careleſly, and 
III ny On 
Office Humanity , without any 
Choice, or Kindnef, * 


CHAP. VI 
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CHAP. VL 


The Matter of Obligations, with its 


Circumſtances. 


EXT to the Choice of the Per» 

ſon, follows that of the Matters 
wherein a regard mult be had to Time, 
Place, Proportion, Quality ; and, to 
the very Nicks of Opportunity, and 
Humour. One Man values his Peace 
above his Honour ; Another, his Ho- 
nour above his Safety 3 and, not a few 
there are, that ( provided they may 
fave their Bodies ) never care what 
becomesof their Souls. So that Good 
Offices depend much upon Conſtrudti- 
on. Some take themſelves to be ob- 
ligd , when they are not, Others will 


not believe it, when they are; and, 


ſome again take Obligations , and In- 
juries, the one, for the other. 


FOR 
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- FOR our better direion, let it be. 


noted , That *® a Benefit is a 


a A Benefit is « Common Tye , betwixt the Gi- 
— be- ver, and the Receiver, with a 
way reſpe# to both. Wherefore, it 


Receiver. 


muſt be accommodate to the 
Rules of Diſcretion; for all things 
have their Bounds, and Meaſures, and 
ſo muſt Liberality among the reſt; that 
it be neither too much for the One,nor 
too little for the Other; the Exceſs be- 
ing every jot as bad as the DefeR. A4- 
lexander beltow'd a City upon one of 
his Favourites; who modeſtly excu- 
fing himſelf, That it was too much for 
him to receive: Well; But, fayes Alexan- 
der, it is not too much for me to give: a 
haughty, certainly, and an imprudent 
Speech ; for, that which was not fit for 
> nyo to Take, could not be fit for 


. the other to Give. It paſſes in the 
. World for Greatneſs of Mind , to be 


petually giving, and loading of 
eople with Bounties : but, 'tis one 
thing to know how to give, and ano- 
ther thing not to know how to =_ 
ive 
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Give me a heart that's caſte and open , 
but I'll have no holes in't ; let it be 
bountiful with Judgment, but I'll have 
nothing run out of 1t I know not how. 
How much greater was he that refus'd 
the City, than the other that offer'd it? 
Some men throw away their Money as 
it they were Angry with it, which is 
the Error commonly of weak Minds, 
and large Fortunes. No Man eſteemes 
of any thing that comes to him by 
Chance z but, when 'tis Govern'd by 
Reaſon, it brings Credit both to the 
Giver, and Receiver ; whereas thoſe 
favours are, in ſome ſort, ſcandalous, 
that make a Man aſham'd of his Pa 

tron. | 


IT is a Matter of great Prudence, 
for the BenefaCtor to Suit the 
Benefit to the Condition of the b 4 Benefit mu 
Receiver 3 who muſt be, either. * #4 of the 
his Superiour, his Inferiour, or. Receiver. 
his Equal , and that which - 
would be the higheſt Obligation ima- 
ginable tothe one, would, perhaps, be 
as great a Mockery, and Atfront tothe 


other : 
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other: As a Plate of broken Meat (for 
the Purpoſe) to a Rich Man, were an 
Indignity , which to a Poor Man is a 
Charity. The Benefits of Princes, and 
of Great Men, are Honours, Offices, 
Moneys , Profitable Commiſlions 
Countenance, and ProteCtion ; The 
Poor Man has nothing to Preſent, but 
Good-Will, Good Advice, Faith, In- 
duſtry, the Service, and Hazard of his 
Perſon, an early Apple peradventure, 
or ſome other cheap Curiolity: E- 
quals indeed may correſpond in Kind z 
but, whatſoever the Preſent be, or to 
whomſoever we offer it, this General 
Rule muſt be obſerv'd, That we al- 
wayes deſign the good, and ſatisfaQi- 
on of the Receiver; and, never grant 
any thing to his detriment. *'Tis not 
for a man to ſay, I was overcome by 
Importunity, for when the Fever 1s 
we deteſt the man that was pre- 
vail'd upon to our deſtruQtion. I will 
ns m_ pn a _ with his Will, 
ing him againſt it. It 

is a Benefit bn ns Caſes to Grant , 
and in-others to deny; So that we 
are 
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are rather to conſider the Advantage, 
than the Deſire of the Petitioner. For, 
we may, in a Paſſion, earneſtly beg for 
(andtake it ill to be deny'd too)that ve- 
ry thing, which, upon ſecond thoughts, 
we may come to curle, as the occation 
of a moſt Pernicious Bounty. Never 
give any thing that ſha]l turn to Mit- 
chief, Infamy, or Shame. I will conli- 
der another Mans want, or ſafety but 
ſo, as not to forget my own3 Unleſs in 
the caſe of a very excellent Perſon, and 
then I ſhall not much heed what be- 
comes of my ſelf. There's no giving 
of Water toa Man in a Fever z orput- 
ting of a Sword into a Mad-Mans hand; 
He that lends a Man Money to carry 
him to a Bawdy-houſe, or a W 

for his Revenge, makes himſelf a Par- 
taker of his Crime. 


| HE that would make an cac- SNOOP 

ceptable Preſent,wwill pitch up- <# Acceptable 

on ſomething that is defird, 

ſought fs, and hard to be found that 

whaoh he ſees no where elſe, and which 

few have ; or atleaſt not inthat place, 
A D 


or 


3? 
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or ſeaſon; ſomething that may be al- 
wayes in his Eye, and mind him of the 
Benefaftor. If it be laſting and dura- 
ble, ſo much the better; as Plate, ra- 
ther than Money 3 Statues, than Appa- 
rel; for it will ſerveas a Monitor, to 
mind the Receiver of the Obligation, 
which the Preſenter cannot ſo kand- 
ſomely do. However, let it not be im- 
proper, as Armes to a Woman 3 Books 
to a Clown; Toyes to a Philoſopher : 
I will not Give to any Man that which 
he cannot receive; as if I threw a Ball 
to a man without hands 3 but I will 
make a Retwrs, though he cannot re- 
ceive it 3 for, my buſineſs is not to ob- 
lige him, but to free my ſelf: Nor any 
thing that may reproach a man of his 
Vice, or Infirmity: as falſe Dice to a 
Cheat ; Spectacles to a man that'sblind. 
Let it not be unſeaſonable, neither : as 
a furr'd Gown in Summer; an Umbrel- 
lzainWinter, It enhances the value of 
the Preſent, if it was never given to 
him by any body elſe,. nor by me to 
any other; for, that which we give to 
every body, is wellcome to _—_ 
$4) | e 
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The Particularity does much, but yer 
the ſame thing may receive a different 
Eſtimate from ſeveral Perſons; for, 
there are wayes of marking, and re- 
commending it in ſuch a manner,that if 
the lame good Office be done to twenty 
people, every one of them ſhall reckon 

imlclf peculiarly obligd: as a cun- 
ning Whore, if ſhe has a thouſand 
Sweet-hearts, will perſwade every one 
of them, that ſhe loves him beſt. But, 
this is rather the Artifice of Converſa- 
tion, than the virtue of it, 


THE Citizens of Megera ſent Embaſ- 
ſadors to 4 Alexander in the - 


Height of his Glory, to offer 5 £2 te Preſen 


him, as a Complement, the 

Freedom of their City. Upon Alexar- 
der's\miling at the Propoſal, they told 
him, That 1t was a Preſent which they 
had never made, but to Hercules, and 
Himſelf: Whereupon, Alexander treat- 
ed them kindly, and accepted of it; 
not for the Preſenters ſakes, but be- 
cauſe they had joyn'd him with Hercw- 
les ; how unreafonably ſoever : For, 


D 2 Hercules 


<<< retys—— —_I- << _ 
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Hercules Conquer'd nothing for him- 
felf, but made it his buſineſs to vindi- 
cate, and to protect the milerable,with- 
out any private Intereſt,or Deſign: But 
this intemperate young man ( whoſe 
Virtue was nothing elfe but a ſucceſs- 
ful Temerity ) was train'd up from his 
youth in the Trade of violence: The 
Common Enemy of mankind ; as well 
of his Friends, as of his Foes; and one 
that valu'd himſelf upon being terri- 
ble to all Mortals : never conſidering , 
that the dulleſt of Creatures are as 
dangerous, and as dreadful, as the 
fierceſt ; for, the poyfon of a Toad,or 
the Tooth of a Snake, will do a Mans 
buſineſs as ſooh as the paw of a Tiger. 


ws. - CHAP. VIL 


Chap.VII. Of BENEFITS. 


CHAP. VII, 
The Manner of Obliging. 


HERE is not any Benefit fo 
glorious in it felt, but it may 

yet be exccedingly ſweetned, and em- 
prov'd by the Marrer of conferring it. 
The Virtue, I know, reſts in the Iztert 
the Profit, in the Judicious applicati- 
on ofthe Matter ; but, the Beauty, and 
Ornament of an Obligation lies 1n the 
Manner of it ; and it is then Perfe&, 
when the dignity of the Office isaccom- 
any'd with all the Charmes, and De- 
icacies, of Humanity, .Nature, 
and Addreſs: and with Diſpatchtooxftor, 
he that puts a Man off from time to 
time, was never right at heart. 


IN the firſt place , whatſoeyer we 
ive, let us do it ® frankly; A | 
Find Benefa&or makes a Man + 2 Give Fraxkly, 

happy as ſoop as he can, and as 
wich as he can. There ſhould be no 
delay in a Benefit, but the Madeſty gf 
D 3 the 
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the Receiver. If we cannot foreſee 
the Requeſt, I& us however imme- 
diately grant it, and by no means ſuf- 
fer the Repeating of it. It is ſo grie- 
vous a thing, to ſay, I BEG; the ve-. 
ry word puts a Man out of Counte- 
nance: and 'tis a double Kindneſs to 
do the thing, and ſave an honeſt man 
the Confuſion of a Bluſh. It comes 
too late, that comes for the Asking3 
for, nothing coſts us ſo dear, as that 
which we purchaſe with our Prayers : 
It is all we give, even for Heaven it 
ſelf; and even there too, where our 
Petitions areat the fayreſt,we chuſe ra- 
ther to preſent them in Secret Ejacu- 
lations, than by word of Mouth. That 
is the laſting, and the acceptable Be- 
nefit, that meets the Receiver half 
way. TheRule is, we are to Ge, 
as wewould Receiue ; chearfully, quick- 
hy, and without heſitation 5 for there's 
no Grace in a Benefit that ſticks to the 
Fingers. Nay, if there ſhould be oc- 
caſion for delay, let us, however, not 
ſeem to deliberate: for demmurring 1s 
next dore to deryirg z and, ſo long as 

we 
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we ſuſpend, ſo long are we unwilling, 
It is a Court-humour, to keep People 
upon the Tenters; their Injuries are 
quick, and ſudden, but their Benefits 
are flow. Great Miniſters love to 
wrack men with Attendance ; and ac- 
count it an Oſtentation of their Power 
to hold their Suitours in hand, and to 
have many Witneſles of their Intereſt. 
A Benefit ſhould be made acceptable 
by all poſſible means, even to the end 
that the Receiver, who 1s never to 
forget it, may bear it in his Mind with 
ſatisfaction. There muſt be na mix- 
ture of Sournels, Severity, Contumely, 
or Reproof, with our Obligations; nay, 
in caſe there ſhould be any occaſion for 
{o much as an Admonition, let it be re- 
ferr'd to another time. Weare a great 
deal apter to remember Injuries, than 
Benefits 3 and, 'tis enough to forgive 
an Obligation, that has the Nature of 
ar: Offence. 


THERE are ſome that ſpoil a good 


39 


Office Þ after it is done; and b Give Chear- 


Qthers, 1n the very inſtant af Fly. 
D 4 doing 
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doing it. There muſt be ſo much En- 
_ and Importunity: nay, if wedo 
but ſuſpect a Petitioner, we put on a 
four face; look anather way ; pretend 
Haſte, Company, Buſineſs; talk of 0- 
ther Matters, and keep him off with 
Artificial Delayes , let his Neceſfaties 
be never fo preſſing; and when we 
are put to't at laſt, it comes ſo hard 
from us, that 'tis rather Extorted, than 
Obtain'd ; and not fo properly _ 
ving of a Bounty, as the quitting of a 
Mans hold upan the Tugg, whea ano- 
ther 1s too ſtrong for him : fo that this 
is but doing one kindneſs for mee,and 
another for himfelf; He gives for his 
own Quiet, after he has tormented me 
with difficulties, and delayes. The 
Manner of Saying , or of Doing any 
thing , goes a great way in the value 
of the ching it ſelf, It was well ſaid 


of him, that call'd a good Office that 
was done harſhly, and with an ill-will, 
A Stony Piece of Bread; 'tis neceſſary 
for him that is hungry, to receive it 5 
but, it almoſt chokes a Man in the go- 
ing down. There muſt be no Pride, 

| Arrogance 


| 
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Arrogance of looks, or tumour of 
Words in the beſtowing of Benefits; 
no Inſolence of Behaviour, but a Mo- 
deſty of Mind, and a diligent care to 
catch at occaſions, and prevent Necel- 
fities, A Pauſe, an Unkind Tone, 
Word, Look, or Action, deſtroyes the 
Grace of a Curteſie. It corrupts a 
Bounty when it is accompany d with 
State, Haughtineſs, and tion of 
Mind in the giving of it. - Some have 
the Trick of ſhifting off a Suitor with 
a point of Wit, or a Cavil. As in the 
Caſe of the Cymick that beg'd a Talent 
of Antigonus ; That's too much, layes he, 
for a Cynick to ask;, and when he fell 
toa Penny , That's too little, ayes he, 
for a Prince to give. He might have 
tound a way to have compounded this 
Controverſie, by giving him a Perry, 
as to aCyniques and a Talent, as from a 
Prince. Whatſoever we beſtow, let 
it be done with a Frank and Cheartul 
Countenance; a Man muſt not give 
with his Hand, and deny with his 
Looks he that gives quickly, gives 
willingly, 

| Wwe 
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WE are likewiſe to <accom- 

c Accompaxy Good yany Good Deeds with Good 
_ with goes Words: and fay (for the Pur- 
poſe ) Why ſhould you make ſuch 

a Matter of this ? Why did not you come 
to me ſooner * Why would you make uſe 
of any body elſe 8 I take it ill that you 
bring me, a Recommendation ; 

Pray let there be no more of this; but 
when you have occaſion hereafter, come to 
me upon your own account. That's the | 
glorious Bounty , when the Receiver 

- can ſay to himſelf, What @ bleſſed day 
has this been to me | never was any thing 
done ſo generouſly, ſo tenderly, with ſo 
good a Grace. What is it I would not 
do to ſerve this Man ? a thouſand times 
as much another way could not have gi- 
ven me this ſatisfaFion. In ſuch a Cale, 
let the Benefit be never ſo conſidera- 
ble, the manner of conferring it is yet 
the nobleſt part. Where there is harſh- 
neſs of Language, Countenance, or Be- 
haviour, a Man had better be without 
it. A flatdenyal is infinitely before a 
vexatious delay; as a quick Death is 
a Mercy, compar'd with a lingering | 
Torment, | 
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Torment. But, to be put to Waytings, 
and Interceſſions, after a Promiſe is 
paſt, is a Cruelty Intolerable. 'Tis 
troubleſome to ſtay long for a Benefit, 
let it be never fo great; and he that 
holds me needleſly in pain, loſes twa 
precious things, Time, and the Proofof 
Friendſhip. Nay, the very hint of a 
Mans wants comes many times too late. 
if I had Money, ſaid Socrates, I would 
uy me a Cloak, They that knew he 
wanted one, ſhould have prevented 
the very Intimation of that want. It 
is not the Value of the Preſent, but 
the Benevolence of the Mind, that we 
are to conlider. He gave me but a lit- 

tle ; but, it was generouſly, and frankl 
done; it was a little, out of a little : be 
gave me it without asking he preſt it up- 
on me, he watch'd the opportunity of do- 
ing it; and took it as anObligation upon 
himſelf. On the other ſide, many Be- 
nefits are great in ſhew, but little, or 
nothing perhaps in effect ; when they 
come hard, ſlow, or at nnawares. That 
which is given with Pride and Often- 
| tation, 
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tation, 1s rather an Ambition, than a 
Bounty. 


SOME Favours are to be conferr'din 
d Publick; others in Private. 


d Some Fayours in In Pablick, the rewards of great 


Publick, ojbers in 


Private. 


Actions; as Honours, Charges, 
| or whatſoever elſe gives a Man 
Reputation in the World; but, the 
Offices we do for a Man in Want, 
iſtreſs, or under Reproach; theſe 
ſhould be known only to thoſe that 
have the Benefit of them. Nay, not 
to them neither, if we can handſomely 
conceal it from whence the favour 
came: Far the Secrecy in many Ca- 
ſes, is a main part of the Benefit, There 
was a good Man that had a Friend, 
who was both Poor, and Sick, and a» 
ſham'd to own his Condition : He 
privately convey'd a Bag of Money un- 
der his Pillow, that he might ſeem ra- 
ther to find, than receive it, Provie 
ded I know that I give it, no matter 
for his knowing from whence it comes 
that receivesit. Many a man ſtandsin 
need of help, that has not the face ta 
confeſs 
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confels it: it the diſcovery may give 
offence, let it lye conceal'd; He that 
gives to be ſeen, would never relieve 
a man in the dark. It would be tedi- 
ous to run through all the Nicetics that 
may occutrre upon this Subject. But, 
in two words; he muſt be a Wile, a 
Friendly, and a Well-bred man, that 

erfeQtly acquits himſelf in the Art, and 

uty of Obliging, for, all his Actions 
muſt be ſquared according to the Mea- 
ſures of Crvility, Good Nature, and Diſ- 


cretion. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
The Difference and Value of Bene- 
fits. 

\ N JE have already ſpoken of Be- 
= in General; the Matter, 

and the Intention; together with the 
Manner of conferring them. It follows 
now, in Courſe, to Tay ſomething of the 
Value of them 3; which is rated, either 
by the Good they do us, or by the In- 
convenience they ſave us, and has no 
other Standard than that of a judici- 
ous Regard, to Circumſtance, and Oc- 
calion. Suppoſe I fave a Man from 
Drowning, the Advantage of Life is 
all one to him, from what hand ſoe- 
ver it comes, or by what means: but, 
yet there may be a vaſt difference in 
the Obligation. I may do it with Ha- 
zard,or with Security ; with Trouble or 
with Eaſez Willingly, or by Compulli- 
on; upon Interceſiion, or without it ; 
I may have a Proſpett of vain Glory, 
| or 
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or Profitz I may doit in Kindneſs to 
Another ; Or, a hundred By-Ezds to 
my felt; and every poynt doesexceed- 
ingly vary the Caſe. Two Perſons may 
part with the ſame Sum of Money, and 
yet not the ſame Benefit 3 the One had 
it of his ow; and it was but a /ittle out 
of a great deal ; the Other borrow'd it; 
and beltow'd upon me that which he 
wanted for himſelf; Two Boyes were 
ſent out to fetch a certain Perſon to 
their Maſter : The one of them hunts 
up and down, and comes home again 
aweary , without finding him ; the 0- 
rher falls to play with his Companions 
at the Wheel of Fortune, fees him by 
chance paſling by, delivers him his Er- 
rant, and brings him. He that found 
him by chance ; fon to be puniſh'd 5 
and he that ſought for him, and miſs'd 
— to be rewarded for his good 
TIP 


IN ſome Caſes we value * the 
Thing ; in others, the Labour, © We. valne the 
and Attendance. What can be —_ ——_ 
more precious than Good Man- | 


ners, 
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ners, good Letters, Life , and Health ? 
and yet we pay our Phyſitians, and Tu- 
tours, only tor their Service in their 
Profeſſions. If we buy things cheap , 
it matters not, ſo long as 'tis a Bargain: 
'tis no Obligation from the Seller, if no 
body elſe will give him more tor't. 
What wouldnot a Man give to be ſet a 
{hore in a Tempeſt? For a Houſe in a 
Wilderneſs? A Shelter, in a Storm? A 
Fire, or a bit of Meat, when a Man's 
pinch'd with Hunger, or Cold? A 
Defence againſt Thieves, and a Thou- 
ſand other Matters of great Moment, 
that coſt but little ? And yet we know, 
that the Skipper has bur his freight for 
our Paſlage; and the Carpenters and 
Bricklayers do their Work by the day. 
Thoſe are many times the greateſt Ob- 
ligations, in truth, which, in vulgar 
Opinion are the ſmalleſt : as Comfort 
to the Sick , Poor , Captivesz good 
Counſel ; keeping of People from 
Wickedneſs, exc. Wherefore we ſhould 
reckon our ſclves to owe moſt for the 
Nobleſt Benefits. It the Phyſitian 
adds Care, and Friend(hip, to the _ 
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of his Calling, and the Tutor to the 
common method of his buſineſs ; I am 
to eſteem of them as the neare(t of my 
Relations : for, to watch with mez to 
be troubled for me; and, to put off 
all other Patients for my fake, is a par- 
ticular kindneſs: and foisitin my Tu- 
tor , if he takes more pains with me, 
than with the reſt of my fellows. It 
1s not enough, in this Caſe, to pay the 
One his Fees, and the other his Salary; 
but I am indebted to them over and 
above for their Friendſhip. The mean- 
eſt of Mechaniques, if he does his work 
with Induſtry, and Care, 'tis an uſnal 
thing to caſt in ſomething by way of 
reward, more than the bare Agree- 
ment: And, Shall we deal worſe 
with the Preſervers of our Lives, and 
the Reformers of our Manners? He 
that gives me Himſelf (if he be worth 
taking ) gives the greateſt Benefit : 
And,this is the Preſent which /Eſchines, 
a poor Diſciple of Socrates, made to 
his Maſter, and, as a Matter of great 
Conſideration ; Others may have giver 
Jon much , ſayes he, but I amt the onely 
E Man 
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Man that has left nothing to himſelf : 
This Gift, (ayes Socrates, you ſhall never 
repent of, for I will take care to return it 
better #han | found it : So that a brave 
Mind can never want Matter for Libe- 
rality in the meaneſt Condition 3 for, 
Nature has been fo kind to us, that 
where we have nothing of Fortunes, 
we may beſtow ſomething of our own. 


I T falls out often, that a Benefit 
is follow'd with an Þ Injury ; let which 
wyl be foremoſt, it is with the 


b 4 Terefi fol= Jatter,as with one Writing upon 


lew'd with an In- 
Wy. 


another 3 it does 1n a great mea- 
ſure hide the former, and keep 
it from appearing , but it does not 
> take 1t away. We may, in ſome 
aſes, divide them, and both Requite 
the One, and Revenge the Other : Or 
otherwiſe compare them, to know 
whether I am Creditor, or Debtor. 
You have obligd me in my Servant, 
but wounded me in my Brother ; you 
have ſav'd my Son, but you have de- 
firoy'd my Father : In this Inſtance , 
I will allow as much as Piety , Tr 
us 
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Juſtice, and Good Nature will bear 3 
but I am not willing to ſet an Inju- 
ry againſt a Benefit. I would have 
ſome reſpett to the Time; the _ 
tion came firſt ; and then perhaps, the 
one was deſign'd, the other againſt his 
will ; under theſe Conſiderations, I 
would amplifie the Benefit, and leſſen 
the Injury ; and extinguiſh the One 
with the Other ;z nay, I would pardon 
the Injury even without the Benefit, but 
much more after it. Not that a Man 
can be bound by one Benefit to ſuffer 
all ſorts of Injuries, for, there are ſome 
Caſes wherein we lye under no Obli- 
om for a Benefit z becauſe a greater 
njury abſolves it. As for Example: 
A Man helps me out of a Law-Suite,and 
afterward commits a Rape upon my 
Daughter ; where the following Impie» 
ty cancells the antecedent Obligation, 
A Man lends me a little Money, and 
then ſets my Houſe on fire : the Deb- 
tor is here turn'd Creditor, when the 
Injury out-weighs the Benefit, Nay, 
if a Man does -- ſo much as repent 


of a good Office done, and grow Sour 
E 2 and 
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and Inſolent upon it, and upbraid me 
with it : if he cid it only for his own 
Sake, or for any other Reaſon, than 
for mine; I am in ſome degree, more, 
or lets, acquitted of the Obligation. 
I am not at all beholden to him that 
makes me the Inſtrument of his own 
Advantage. He that does me good 
for his own ſake, I'll do him good for 
mine. 


SUPPOSE a Man makes Suit for a | 
c Place, and cannot obtain it , | 
_ Caſ- of « but upon the ranſome of ten 
demprina, \*- Slaves out of the Gallyes. If 
there be Ten, and no more, 
they owe him nothimg for their Re- 
demption , they are yet endebted to 
him for the Choice, for he nnght have 
taken Ten others as well as theſe. Put 
the Caſe again, that by an Act of Grace 
ſo many Priſoners are to be releaſed ; | 
their Names to be drawn by Lot, and 
mine happens to come out among the | 
reſt : One part of my Obligation 18 to 
tim that put me in a Capacity of Free- | 
dom; and, the other is to —— ”- 
or 
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for my being oneof that Number. The 
greateſt Benchits of all , have no Wit- 
nefles , but Jie conccaled in the Con- 
{cience. 


THERE'S a great difference be- 
twixt a Common Obligation, 
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and a Particular; 4 he that —— 
On K 


Tends my Country Money, ob- ,,; 
liges me, only as a Part of the 
Whole. Plato crols'd the River, and 
the Ferry-Man would take no Money 
of him: he reflected upon it as an ho- 
nor done to himſelf; and told him, 
That Plato was in his debt. But Plato, 
when he found it to be no more than 
he did for others, recalled his Word, 
For, ſayes he, Plata will owe nothing in 
particular, for a Benefit in Common: what 
1 owe with others, | will pay with 
others. 


SOME will have it, that the Ne- 
ceſlity © of wiſhing a Man well, 


e Obl g:tions ups 


is ſome abatement to the Obli- ;, Nec- ſity, 
gation in the doing of him a ; 


good Office. But, I fay, on the Con- 


3 trary, 
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trary, that it is the greater, becauſe 
the good will cannot be chang'd. 'Tis 
one thing to ſay , That a Man could 
not but do me this or that Civility, 
becauſe he was forc'd to't; and ano- 
ther thing, That he could not quit the 
good Will of doing it. In the former 
Caſe, I ama Debtor to him that 1m- 
pos'd the force; in the other, to him- 
ſelf. An Unchangeable good Wall is 
an indiſpenſable Obligation :- and, to 
ſay, that Nature cannot go out of her 
Courle, does not diſcharge us, of what 
we owe to Providence. Shall he be ſaid 
to Will, that may change his Mind the 
next moment 2 And, Shall we que- 
ſtion the Will of the Almighty, whoſe 
Nature admits no change? Muſt the 
Stars quit their Stations, and fall foul 
one upon another? Muſt tne Sun ſtand 
ſtill in the middle of his Courſe, and 
Heaven and Earth drop into a Contu- 
ſion? Muſt a devouring Fire ſeize up- 
on the Univerſe ; the Harmony of the 
Creation be diſlolv'd ; and the whole 
Frame of Nature ſwallow'd up in a 
dark Abyſle? and, Will nothing = 

than 
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than this ſerve to convince the VVorld 
of their audacious and impertinent 
Follies? It 1s not to fay, that, Theſe 
Heavenly Bodies are not made for us; 
for, in part they areſo; and we are the 
better for their Virtues and Motions, 
whether we will or no: though un- 
doubtedly the Principal Cauſe, is the 
unalterable Law of God. Providence 
is not mov'd by any thing from with- 
out; but, the Divine VVill is an Ever- 
laſting Law 3 an Immutable Decree 3 
and the Impoſlibility of Variation pro- 
ceeds from God's purpoſe of perſeve- 
ring for he never repents of his firſt 
Counſels. It is not with our Heaven- 
ly, as with our Earthly Father. God 
thought of us, and provided for us, 
before he made us: (for, unto him all 
future events are prefent:) Man was 
not the VVork of Chance; his Mind 
carries him above the flight of For- 
tune , and naturally aſpires ro the 
Contemplation of Heaven, and Di- 
vine Myſteries How deſperate a 
Phrenſy is it now, to undervalue 3 

> BD 4 nay, 
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nay , to contemn , and to diſclaim 
theſe Divine Bleſſings, without which 
we were utterly incapable of enjoy- 
ing any other ? 


CHAP. IX. | 
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CHAP. IX. 


An Honeſt Man cannot be Out-done in 
Conrteſie. 


J* paſſes in the World for a Gene- 
rous, and a Magnificent ſaying, that, 
"Tis « ſhame for a to be out-done in 
Courteſie : And, it's worth the while to 
examine both the Truth of it, and the 
Miſtake.Firſt, there can be no ſhame in 
a Virtuous Emulation and, Secondly, 
there can be no Victory, without crof- 
ſing the Cudgels, and yielding the 
Cauſe. One Man may have the Ad- 
vantages of Strength , of Meanes, of 
Fortune; and this will undoubtedly 
operate upon the Events of good Pur- 
poſes, but yet without any diminution 
to the Virtue. The good Will may be 
the ſame in Both, and yet One may 
have the Heels of the Other z For, 1t 
is not in a good Office, as in a Courſe, 
where he wins the Plate that comes 
firſt to the Poſt: And even there = 

0 
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ſo, Chance has many times a great hand 
in the Succeſs. Where the Contelt is 
about Benefits; and that the One has 
not only a Good Will, but Matter to 
work upon, and a Power to put that 
Good Intent in Execution : And the 
Other has barely a Good Wil, without 
either the Meares, or the Occaſion of a 
Requital, if he does but affetionately 
wilh it, and endeavour it ; the latter is 
no more Overcome, in Courtelie, than 
he is in Courage, that dies with his 
Sword in his Hand, and his Face to 
the Enemy, and, without Shrinking, 
maintains his Station : For, where For- 
#nne 1s Partial, Tis enough that the 
Good Will is Equal. Thereare two Er- 
rors in this Propoſition : Firſt, toim- 
ply, that a good Man may be Over- 
come 3 and then, to imagine, that any 
thing Shameful can befall him. The 
Spartans prohibited all thoſe Exerciſes 
where the Vidtory was declar'd by the 
Confeſſion of the Contendent. The 
300 Fabii were never ſaid to be Con- 
_ , but Slain; nor Regulxs to be 
Overcome , though he was taken Priſo- 
k eer 
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zer by the Carthagizians. The Mind 
may ſtand firm under the greateſt Ma- 
lice, and Iniquity of Fortune; and 
yet the Giver, and the Recetver, con- 
tinue upon equal Termes: As we 
reckon 1t a drawn Battel, when two 
Combatants are parted, though the 
One has loſt more Blood than the O- 
ther. He that knowes how to Owea 
Courteſie, and heartily wiſhes that he 
could Requite it, is Invincible 5 So 
that every Man may be as Grateful as 
he pleaſes. Tis Your Happineſs to 
Give, 'tis My Fortune, that I can only 
Receive. What advantage now has 
your Chance over my Virtue? Bur, 
there are ſome Men that have Philoſo- 
phiz'd themſelves almoſt out of the 
ſenſe of Humane Aﬀettions; as Dioge- 
zes, that walk'd Naked, and Uncon- 
cern'd, through the middle of Alexan- 
ders Treafuresz and was, as well in 
other Mens Opinions, as in his Own, 
even above Alexander himſelf, who, at 
that time, had the whole World at his 
Feet: for, there was more that the One 
{corn'd to Take, than that the ay" 
a 
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had in his Power to Give; And, it is a 
reater Generolity for a Beggar to Re- 
uſe Money, than for a Prince to Be- 
ſtow it, This 1s a remarkable Inſtance 
of an immoveable Mind ; and there's 
hardly any contending with itz but a 
Man 1s never the leſs valiant for being 
worſted by an Invulnerable Enemy 3 
nor the Fire one jote the weaker, for 
not conſuming an Incombuſtible Bo- 
dy; nor a Sword ever a whit the 
worſe for not cleaving a Rock that is 
impenetrable 5 neither is a Grateful 
Mind overcome for want of an Anſwe- 
rable Fortune. No matter for the Inc- 
quality of the things Given, and Re- 
ceived, ſo long as, in point of gaod Af 
feQion, the two Parties ſtand upon the 
ſame Level. 'Tis no Shame not to 
overtake a man, if we follow him as faſt 
as we can. That Tumor of a Man, 
the Vainglorious Alexander, was usd 
to make his Boaſt, that never any man 
went beyond him in Benefits; and yet 
he liv'd to ſee a poor fellow in a 
Tub , to whom there was nothing 
that he could Give, and from whom 
there 
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there was nothing that he could take 
away. 


NOR is it always neceflary for a poor | 
| ; 2 Man to fly to the SanQtuary of | 
an Invincible Mind, to quit 2 4 wiſe Friend | 
ſcores with the Bounties of a COOIY o | 
Plentiful Fortune; but, it does : | 
often fall out, that the Returns which 
he cannot make in 4rd, are more than 
| ſupply'd in dignity, and value. Arche- 
| laus, a King of Macedon, invited Socra- 
| tes to his Palace ; but he excus'd him- 
ſelf as unwilling toReceivegreater Be- 
nefits than he was able to Requite. 
This perhaps was not Pride 1n Socrates, 
but Craft ; for he was afraid of bein 
forc'd to accept of ſomething whic 
poflibly might have been unworthy of 
him : beſide that he was a Man of Li- 
berty, and loth to make himſelf a vo- 
luntary Slave. The truth of it 1s, that 
Archelaus had more need of Socrates , 
than Socrates of Archelans; for. he want- 
ſ ed a Man to teach him the Art of Lite, 
u and Death, and the Skill of Govern- 
ment; to Read the Book of _ to 
im, 
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him , and ſhew him the Light at Noon 


day: He wanted a Man, that, when 


the Sun was in an Eclipſe, and he had 
lock'd himſclt up in all the horror, and 
deſpair imaginable; he wanted a Man, 
T fay,todeliver him from his apprehen- 
ſions, and toexpound the Prodigy to 
him, by telling him, That there was no 
more in't, than only that the Moor: was 
got betwixt the Sz», and the Earth, 
and all would be well again preſently. 
Let the World Judge now , whether 
Archelaus his Bounty, or Socrates his 
Philoſophy, would have been the great- 
er Preſent: He does not underſtand 
the Value of Wiſdom, and Friendſhip; 
that does not know a wiſe Friend to 
be the Nobleſt of Preſents. A Rarity 
ſcarce to be found, not onlyin a Fami- 
ly, but man Age; and no where more 
wanted than where there ſeems to be 
the greateſt ſtore. The greater a Man 
15, the more need he has of him ; and 
the more difficulty there is both of find- 
ing, and of knowing him. Nor is it to 
be ſaid, that, I cannot requite ſuch a Be- 
nefaitor, becauſe I am poor, and have it 

not 3 
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20t ; I can give good Counſel; a Con- 
verſation, wherein he may take both 
Delight, and Profit z Freedome of Diſ- 
courle without Flattery 3 kind atten- 
tion, where he deliberates; and Faith 
inviolable where he truſts; I may bring 
himtoa love,and knowledge of Truth; 
deliver him from the Errors of his 
Credulity, and teach him to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt Friends, and Paraſites. 


CHAP. X 
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CHAP. X. 
The Sneſtion diſcuſs'd, Whether or no 


an may Give, or Return a Be- 


4 
nefit to himſelf. 


D OE———_—_—_— 


HERE are many Caſes wherein 

| a Man ſpeaks of himſelf as of a- 
nother. As for Example. I may thank 
my ſelf for this. I am angry at my ſelf; 
T hate my ſelf for That. And this way 
of Speaking has raiſed a Diſpute a- 
mong the Stoicks, Whether or no a 
Man may Give, or Return a Benefit to 
himſelf. For, ſay they, if I may hurt 
my Self, I may oblige my Self; and , 
that which were a Benefit to another 
Body, Why 1s it not ſo to my Self? 
And, Why am not I as Criminal in 
being Ungrateful to my Self, as if I 
were fo to another body 2 And, the 
Caſe is the ſame in Flattery, and ſeve- 
ral other Vices z as on theother fide, it 
is a point of great Reputation, for a 
Man 
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Man to Command himſelf, * Plato 
thank'd Socrates for what he had 
Learn'd of him 3 and, Why might not 
Socrates as well thank Plato tor that 
which he had Taxght him ? That which 
you want, layes Plato, borrow it of your 
Self. And, Why may not I as well 
Give to my Self, as Lend? It I may be 
Angry with my Self, I may .Thank my 
Selt; and, if I Chide my Selt, I may as 
well Commend my Self, and do mySelf 
Good, as well as Hurt : There's the 
fame reaſon of Contraries. 'Tis a Com- 
mon thing to ſay, Sach a Mar has done 
himſelf an Injury. If an Injury, Why 
not a Benefit? But, I fay, that no Man 
can be a Debtor to himſelf; for, the 
Benefit muſt naturally precede the 
Acknowledgment ; and , a Debtor 
can no more be without a Creditor, 
than a 'Husband , without a Wike. 
Some body muſt Give, that ſome Bo-+ 
dy may Receive: and, tis neither Gi- 
ving, nor Receiving , the paſling af a 
thing from one hand to the other, 


What if a Man I be Ungrateful 
in 
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in the Caſe? there's Nothing loſt ; for, 
he that gives it, has it: and he that 
Gives, and he that Receives, are one 
and the fame Perſon. Now , pro- 
perly Speaking , no Man can be faid 
to beſtow any thing upon himſelf, for 
he obeys his | Nature , that prompts 
every Manto do himſelf all the 
he can. Shall I call him Liberal, that 
gives to himſelf ; or Good Natur'd 
that pardons himſelf; or Pitritul, that 
is affe&ed with his own Misfortunes ? 
That which were Bounty, Clemen- 
cy, Compaſſion, to another, to my 
Self, is Nature. A Benefit is a vo- 
kmtary thing; but, to do good to my 
Self, 1s a thing Neceſſary. Was ever 
= Man commended for getting out 
of a Ditch ; or for helping himſelt 
_ Thieves? Or, What ifT ſhould | 
allow, that a Man may conferr a'Be- | 
nefit upon himſelf? yet he' cannot 
owe it, for he returns it in the fame 
infltint that he receives it. No Mart 
Gives, Owes, or Makes a Return, 
but to Another. How can one "_ | 
0 
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do that, to which two Parties are 
requiſite io {o many reſpegts? Gt- 
ving, and Receiving muſt, go back- 
ward, and forward , betwixt twa 
Perſons. If a Man Give to himſelf, he 
may Sell to himſelf: Burt, to ſell, is to 
alienate a thing, and to tranſlate the 
right of it to Another 3 now, to make 
Man both the Giver, and the Recei- 
ver, 1s to Unite Two contranes. 
That's a Benefit, which, when it 1s 
Given, may poſhbly not be Re- 
uited;z but he that Gives to him- 
elf, muſt neceſlarily Receive what 
he Gives 3 beſide that all Bene- 
fits are Given for the Receivers 
fake; but, that which a Man does 
for himſelf, is for the fake of the Gi- 
ver. 


T HIS is one of thoſe Subtilties , 
which, though hardly worth a Mans 
while, yet it is not labor abſolute- 
ly loſt neither. There is more of 
Trick, and Artifice in it, than Solidi- 
ty; and yet there's matter of diver- 

F 2 fion 
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ſion too; enough perhaps to paſs a- 
i a” Wimers Evening g, and - 
an Waking that's heavy-hc: 
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How far one Man may be oblig'd for 4 
Benefit done to Another. 


_— Queſtion now before us, re- 
quires DiſtinFion, and Caxtion. 
For, though it be both Natural, and 
Generous, to wiſh well to my Friends 
Friend; yet, aSecond-hand Benefit does 
not bind me any further, than to a Se- 
cond-hand Gratitude : So that I may Re- 
ceive great Satisfattion, and Advan- 
tage, from a Good Office done to my 
Friend, and yet lie under no Obliga- 
tion my ſelf. Or, if any Man thinks 
otherwiſe; I muſt ask him in the firſt 
place, Where it beginsz and, How far 
it extends ? that it may not be bound- 
leſs. Suppoſe a Man Obliges the Son; 
Does that Obligation work upon the 
Father? and, Why not upon the Un- 
cle too? The Brother? The Wite? The 
Siſter? The Mother 2 Nay , upon all 
that have any Kindneſs for him? and, 

F 3 upon 
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upon all the L overs of his Friends? and 
upan all that love thefmroo? and fo 
in Infiritum, In this Cafe we muſt have 
Recourſe, as is ſaid heretofore, to the 
Intention of the Benefactor ; and fix 
the Obligation upon him, unto whom 
the Kindneſs was direfted. It a Man 
Manes ty Ground keeps my Houſe 
from'burning, or falling; 'tis a Benefit 
to me, 'for Iam the better for it, and 
my Houſe and Land are Infenſible, 
But, if he ſaye the Life of my Son, the 
Benefrt is to my Son. 'It is a Joy, and - 
a Comfort to me, but - no- Obligation. 
F am as much concem'd as 1 ought to 
be in the Health, the Felicity, and the 
Wellfart 6f 'my Son; as happy inthe 
Enjoyment of him 3 And, I ſhould be 
as undoppy as is poſſible in his Loſs; 
but, it not follow, that I muſt of 
neceſlity lie under an Obligation,. for 
being either happier, or leſs miſerable, 
by another bodies meanes. There are 
ſome Benefits, which, although con- 
ferr'd upon one Man, may yet work 
upon others ; as a Sam of Money may 
be giyen to a-poor Manor his own 


ſake, 
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fake, which, in' the Conſequence, 

roves the Relicf of his whole Family ; 
bue ſtill the immediate. Receiver; js 
the Debtor for it; for, the Queſtion 
is not, To whom it comes afterward 
to be transferrd.; but; Who. is the 
Principal? and, upon whon it-was firſt 
beſtow'd? My Son's Lite is as dear to 
me as my own; and, in ſaving bim, 
you preſerve me too: -In this Caſe [ 
will —_— my ſelf Oblig'd to 
you ; that is to fay, in my Sons Name; 
for in my own, and in (tridtnebs, I am 
not : but; 1 am content to make my 
IF ne = ar Amar What if 
he ha 'd Money? 'My paying 
of it, does not at all make it 
Debt. It:would put me.to the blu 
perhaps, to have him takenin Bed with 
another Mans Wiſe ; but, that:-does not 
make me'an. Adulterer. "T's a won- 


-derful Delight, and Satifactibn. that I 


receive in his «Safety 2 but; {ti}] this 
Good is'not a Benefit. |A..Man-mey 
be the berter' far an Anitnal, a Plant, 
a Stone but ,/ there .muſt-be: a Will, 
and Intentipn, to make it an Obligati+ 

F 4 an, 
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on, You fave the Son, without fo. 
much as knowing the Father; Nay, 
without- ſo much as thinking of him ; 
and, perhaps,. you would have done 
the ſame thing even it you had hated 
him. But, without any farther Alter- 
cation 'of Dralogue 3 the Concluſion 
is this, if you-meant him the Kindneſs, 
he is anſwerable for it ; and I may en- 
<p fruitiof it, without being Qb- 
ipg'd by't, 'But it it was done for My 
Sake, then am I accomptable. Qr, 
howloever, . upon any Occaſion, I am 


ready to do you all the Kind Offices 


imaginablez.not as the. Return of a 
"Benefit,- butas the Earneſt of a Friend- 
ſhip : which you are not to challenge 
'neither , but. to entertain as an Aftoaf 


| Honor, ;and of Juſtice, rather than of 


Gratitude. : If a Man find the Bod 


_ of my dead Father in aDeſart, a 

: eveit Burial; if he didit as to my Fa- 
«ther, Iam beholden to him 5 but, if the 
''Body was Unknown to him, and that 
. he would have done the ſame thing 


for any other Body, I am no further 
d i 4- CON+ 
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concern'd 18 it , than as a' Piece | 
Publick Humanity, ; 


. THERE are moreoyer, ſome Ca» 

ſes, wherein an Unworthy Perſon may 

be * oblig'd, for the ſake of 0- 

thers; an II iy reg a An | unworthy 
21 antient tlity ma Q-. Perſon may be 0b- 
ferr'd before a b_—_ = 4 - = in os | 
is but of yeſterdayes ſtanding. more worth. | 
And; it 4s but reaſonable, to | 
pay a Reverence, even to-the Mema- _ | 
- eminent-Yirtues. He that is not Il 

uſtrious in Himſelf, may yet be repu-' 

ted ſoin the Right of his Anceſtors. 
And there is- a-gratitude to be Entail'd 
upon the Off-ſpring of famous Proge- 
nitors. Wag it not for the. Fathers 


© Sa © «+ 


Conſul ? And, was it not the-Eminence 
of ane Pompey, that rais'd-and digni- 
ty'd the reſt of his Family > How came 
Caligula to be the - Emperor of the 
World ? a Man ſo Cruel, that he ſpjlg 
Blood as greedily as if he were tq 
; drink it; the Empire was not given to 
| Himſelf,bug to his Father Germanicas f 


| 
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A bravery Man deſerved- that for him; 
which he could never have challeng-- 
ed upon his own Merit. What was 
it that preferr'd Fabim Perſicu?( whoſe 
very Mouth was the Uncleaneſt part 
about him;.) What was it; but the 
300 of that Family that fo gener 
oppos'd the Enemy, for the ſafety- of 
the Common-wealth? - \- - ger 


- NAY, bProvidence it lf is 
b Providenes i gracious to the Wicked Polte- 


ſelf is gracious 8 yaty of an Honotable Race: 


+75 Ne The' Counſels' of Heaven | are 
rable Race. ' guided by VViſfdom, Mercy, 
_ and Juſtice. 'S$6me _ are 

made Kinyps-for their propet Virtues'; 
without any reſpe&t to'their Predeceſ- 

fors. Others,for their Anceſtors ſakes, 
whoſe Virtues , though - neglefted th 

their Lives, come to be afterward re 
warded'in their Iſſue: 'And, it is but 
Equity, that our - Gratttade' ſhould 
extend as far as the Influence of their 
Heroical Attions, and Examples. + 
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CHAP, - Xll, 
The Benefattor muſt have no | 


'JE come now to the main point 
WW ofthe Matter in Queſtion; that 
1s to fay, Whether or no it be a thing 
defirable in it ſelf, the Giving, and Re- 
ceiving of Benefits ? , There 1s a Sect of 


Phil rs, that accompts 1 
Val e. but what 1s Profitable 3 an 
ſo makes all Virtue Mercenary: An 
— Miſtake, to imagine, that 

pe of Gain, or- Fear of Loſs, ſhoulc 
make a Man either the more, or the 
leſs Honeſt,', As who ſhould fay, What 
fball I Get by't,and Þ'll be an honeſt Man? 
Whereas, on the Contrary, Honelty is 
a thing ia it (elf to be purchas'd at an 
rate. Itisnot for a Body to ſay, 1t wi 
be a Charge, a Hazzard: I ſhall give 
Offence, &c. My Bufineſs is to do what 
I ought to do; All other Conlidera- 
Fions are forreign to the Office. w 

ocver 
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ſoever my duty calls me, 'tis my part to 
attend , without Scrupulizing upon 
Forms, or Difficulties. - Shall I ſee an 
honeſt Man oppreſled at the Barr, and 
not aſſiſt him,- for fear of 'a Court- 
Fa&ion ?. Or not ſecond him upon the 
High-way againſt Thieves, for fear of 
a Broken-head ? ' And chiiſe rather to 
fit ſtill, the quiet Speftator of Fraud, 
and Violence? ' Why will Men be Juſt, 
Temperate, Generous, Brave, but be- 
cauſe it carries along with it Fame, and 
a good Conſcience? And for the lame 
Reaſon, and no other ( to apply it to 
the Sabje&t im hand) let a Man alſo be 
Bountiful. The' School of Epicurss , 
I'm fure, will never ſwallow this Do- 
&rine: That Effeminate Tribe of La- 
29; and Voluptuous Philoſophers ) 

{ hey'l] tell you, that Virtue 1s but the 
Servant and Vaſſail of Pleaſure.” No, 
ſays Epicurus, I ane not for' Pleaſure 
neither, without Virtne. But, Why then 
for Pleaſure, fay T, before Virtue? Not 
that the Streſs of the Controverſie lies 
upon the Order only ; for; the Power 
of it, as well as the Digzity, is now _=_ 
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der debate. It is the Office of Virtue 


to Superintend, to Lead, and to'Go- 


vern; But, the you have aflign'd 
it, are, to Submit, to Follow, and to be 
under Command. Burt this, you'll ay, 
is nothing to the purpoſe, . ſo long as 
both (ides are agreed, that there cany 
be no Happineſs without Yirtze : Take. 
away That, ſayes Epicurus , and I'm 23 
little a Friend to Pleaſure as you. The 
Pinch, in ſhort, is this : Whether Vir- 
tue it ſelf be the Supreme Good, or on- 
ly the Cauſe of it? It is not the inver- 
ting of the- Order that will clear this 
Point; (though 'tis a very prepoſterous 
Error, to-ſet that firſt which, ſhould 
be laſt. ) It does not half ſo.much of- 
fend me, the Ranging of Pleafure be- 
fore Virtue, as the very Comparing of 
them 3 and the bringing of two Oppo- 
ſites, and profeſs'd Encmies, into any 
ſort of Competition. .- | 


- The Drift of this. Diſcourſe is , to 
ſupport the Cauſe of Benefits ;, and, to- 
prove, that it is a Mean, -and Diſho- 


nourable thing, to Give, for any o—_ 
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End; than for * Giving-lake He 


. _—_— j# that Gives for Gain, Profit, or 
foing J&&-, anyBy-End, deſtroyes the very 


Intent of Bounty ; For, it falls only 
upon thofe- that donot waits and per- 
verts the ' Charitable Inelinations ' of 
Princes, and of Great Men, who can- 
not reaſonably propound to them- 
ſelves any ſuch-End.' What does the 
Sun get by'travelling about” the Uni- 
verſe; by vifiting, and comforting all 
the quarters of the Earth? Is the whole 
Creation made, and order'd for the 


of Mankind; and evetyparticular 
Kh Gr ' the 200d of tranſl 


e pafles tiot an hour of our Lives, 
wherein we do not enjoy the Bleſſing» 
of Providence without Meaſure, arid 
without = rponcrre Hep ; What 
Defign can the Almi we us, 
who is in himſelf Lbs and invies 
lable? If he ſhould Give 'only for his 
own Sake, What would become of 
Poor Morals, that have nothing to re- 
rarn him at beſt, bur Dutfil Acknow- 
hd F72 clan rhrige nth if @ Weis 
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nefit to Intereſt, only to Beſtow where 
we may place it to 7 advntogs 


Let nobeliberat then, after the Ex- 
ample of our Great Creator ; and 
Give to others, with the ſame Confi- 
deration that he gives tO. us, 
b Epicxrss his Anſwer wil be to bh Epicurcans 
this, That God gives no Bene- og rw 
fits at all;but turns his back-up- ;., 
on the. World; and, without 
any Concern for us, leaves Nature to 
take her Ce Linc 6 whether he 
does any thin or — 
takes =. ever however, either the 
Good, or of the ll that is done here 
below. If there were not an Order- 
ing, and an Over-Ruling Providence 3 
How comes it (ſay I, on the other fide) 
that the Univerſality of Mankind 
ſhould ever have ſo Unanimouſly a- 
greed in the Madneſs of Worſhipping 
a Power that can neither: Hear , ndr 
Help us? Some Bleflings are fcely 
given us; Others, upon our. Prayers, 
- granted _ every day brings 
forth Inſtances of great, and-: o Ss 
nable 


| % SENECA Chip 
| nable *Aercies, There never was yet: | 
any Man {o Inſenſible, as not to Feel, F 
See, and Underſtand a Deity in the or- : 
dinary Methods of Nature; thowvgh | 

many have been ſo obſtinately Un- 

grateful , as not to confeſs it : Nor is 

| any Man ſo wretched, asnot to be a 
| Partaker in that Divine Bounty, Some _.. 
Benefits; 'ris true, may appear to be un 
equally - divided. Bur, 'tis no ſmall | 

matrer yet that we Poſlels in Com- 
mon; and, which Nature has beſtow'd 
. upon us in her very. ſelf. If God be - +; 
not Bounrifu} , whence is it that we | 
have' all ' that -we pretend to? that *; 
which weGrve, and that which we De 4 

ny ; that which we Lay up, and that 
which we S$quander away ? Thoſe in- b 
numerable delights, for the Entertain- 
ment of our Eyes, our Eares, and our 4 
Underſtandings? Nay , that: Copious c 
Matter. even for Luxury it ſelf? For, © 
care is taken, not only for our Neceſſh» = 
ties, but alſo for our Pleaſures, and for © 
the Gratifying of all our Senſes, and 
Appetites. So many pleaſant Groves, 
Fruitful, and Salutary Plants 3 ſo _ 
ir 
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fair Rivers, that ſerve us both for Re- 
creation, Plenty, and Commerce; Vi- 
ciſlitudes of Sealons; Varieties of Food, 
by Nature made ready to our hands 3 
all ſorts of Curioſities and of Creatures; 
and the whole Creation it ſelf Subject- 
ed to Mankind for Health, Medicine , 
and Dominion. We can be thankful 
toa Friend for a few Acres, or a little 
Money, and yet for the Freedom, and 
Command of the whole Earth, and for 
the great Benefits of our Being, as Lite; 
Health, and Reaſon, we look upon our 
ſelves as under no Obligation. If a 
Man beſtowes upon us a Houle, that is 
delicately beautifyed with Paintings, 
Statues, Cildings,and Marble, we _ 
a mighty bulineſs of it, and yet it lies 
at the Mercy of a Puff of Wind, the 
Snuff of a Candle, and a hundred 0- 
ther Accidents to hy it in the duſt: 
And, Is it nothing now to ſleep under 
the Canopy of Heaven, where we have 
the Globe of the Earth: for our place 
of Repoſe, and the Gloriesof the Hea- 
vens for our Spettacle? How comes it 


that we ſhould ſo much value what 
: G we 
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we have, and yet at the ſame time be 
ſo unthankful for it > Whence 'is it 
that we have our breath, the comforts 
of light, and of heat, the very blood 
that runs1in our veins? The Cattel that 
feed us, and the Fruits of the Earth 
that teed them 2 Whence have we the 
Growth of our Bodies, the Succeſhon 
of our Ages, and the Faculties of our 
Mindes? So many Veins of Mettles , 
Quarries of Marble, ec. The Seed of 
every thing is in it ſelf, and it is the 
bleſling of God that raiſes it out of the 
dark into A&, and Motion. To ſay 
nothing of the charming Varieties of 
Muſique; beautiful Objetts, Delicious 
Proviſions for the Palate;Exquiſite Per- 
fumes which are Caſt in over and above 
to the common Neceflitics of our Being. 


ALL this, fayes Epicurns , 

E God and wo we are to aſcribe to © Nature, 
Cane __ And, Why not to God, I be- 
ſeech yee? As if they were not 

both of them one and the ſame Power 
—_ in the whole, and in every 

part of it, Or, if you call him the 
Almighty 
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Almighty Jupiter 5 the Thunderer, the 
Creator, and Preſerver of us all z it 
comes to the ſame Iſſue : Some will 
expreſs hirm under the Notion of Fate 3 
which is only a Connexion of Caulcs , 
and himſelf the Uppermoſt, and Origt- 
nal, upon which all the reſt depend. 
The Stoicks repreſent the ſeveral Fur 
Hions of the Almighty Power under (c- 
veral AppeVations. When th 

of him as the Father, and the Fountain 
of all Beings, they call him Bacches : 
atid, under the Namie of Hercwles, they 
denote him to be Indefatigeble, and Ir 
vincible: And, th the-Contemplation 
of hin in the Reaſor, Order, Proporti= 
0,and Wiſdom of his Proceedinigs, they 
call him Mercxty : So that which way 
ſoever they look, and under what 


Name ſoever they Couch their Mean- 


ing, they never fail of finding him: for 
he is every Whefe, and fills his own 
Work. Ita Man ſhould botrow Mo= 
ney of Sezece, and fay that he owes ig 
to Annews, or Lucia , he triay change 
the Name, but not his Creditor; for, 
let hun take which of the three _ 
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he pleaſes, he is (till a Debtor ro the 
fame Perſon. As Juſtice, Integrity , 
Prudence, _— Fortitude, are all 


of them the Goods of one and the 


fame Mind, ſo that whichſoever of 


them pleaſes us, we cannot diſtinly fay, 
That it is This, or That, but the Mind. 


- BUT, not to carry this Digreſlion 
too far, that which God himfelt does, 
we are ſure 1s well done; and, we are 
no leſs ſure, that 4 for whatſoe- 
d The Divine yer he gives, he neither Wants, 
Rene? expets 9 Expects, nor Receivesany thin 
inReturn: So that the only x 
of a Benefit ought to be the Advan- 
tage of the Receiver z And that muſt 
be our ſcope without any By-regard to 
our ſelves. It is objected to us, the 
fingular caution we preſcribe in the 
Choice of the Perſon, for, it were a 
Madneſs, we ſay, for a Husbandman to 
Sow the Sand: Which, if true, fay 
they, you have an eye upon Profit, as 
well in Giving, as in Plowing,and Sow- 
ing. And then they ſay again, That, 
x# the conferring of a Benefit were de- 
© 7 firable 
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"| firable init ſelf, it would have no de- 
dence upon the choice of the Man, 
or,let us giveit When, How, or Where- 
ſoever we pleaſe, it would be ſtill a 
Benefit. This does not at all affe& 
our Aſlertion : for the Perſon, the 

Matter , the Manner, and the Time, 

are Circumſtances abſolutely neceſla 

to the Reaſon of the Action; there mu 

be a right Judgment in all reſpects to 
make ita Benefit. It is my duty, to 
be true to a Truſt, and yet there may 

: beatime, or a place, wherein I would 

* make little difference betwixt the Re- 

nouneing of it, and the Delivering of it 
up, and, the ſame Rule holds in 

fits z I will neither renderthe One,nor 
beſtow the Other to the Damage of 
the Receiver. A wicked Man will run 
all riſques to do an Injury; and to 
compals his Revenge 3 and, Shall not 
an Honeſt Man venture as far to doa 
Good Office? All Benefits muſt be 
Gratuitousz_ A Merchant ſells me the 
Corn, that _ me and my Family 
from ſtarving; but, he ſold 1t for his 
Intereſt, as well as I bought it for 
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mine, and fo I owe him nothing for't, 
He that Gives for Profit, Gives to Him- 
ſelf, as a Phyſirian, or a Lawyer gives 
Counſel for a Fee, and only makes uſe 
of me for his own Ends; as a Grafier 
fats his Cattel, to bring them to a bet- 
ter Market, Thisis more properly the 
driving of a Trade, than the Cultiva- 
ting of a generous Commerce. This 
for That, 1s rather a Truck than a Be- 
nefitz and he deſerves ta be Couſen'd, 
that Gives any thing in hope of a Re- 
turn. And, in truth, What End ſhould 
a Man honourably propound? Not 
Prefit (are z That's Vulgar, and Mecha- 
rigue, and he that does not Contemn 
it, can never be Grateful. And then 
for Glory, 'tis a mighty matter indeed 
for a Man to boaſt of doing his Duty. 
We are to Give,if it were only toavoid 
#ot Giving 3 If any thing comes on't, 
'tis Clear Gain ; and, at worſt, there's. 
nothing left ; befide, that one Benefit 
well plac'd, makes amends for a Thoy- 
ſand Miſcarriages. It is not that 1 
pou exclude the BenefaQtor neither, 
for being himſelf the better for a good 
ANCE 
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Office he does for another. Some there 
are that do us good only for their own 
ſakes 3 Others, for Ours; and ſome a- 
gain for both. He that does it for me in 
Common with himſelf, if he had a pro- 
ſpe&t upon Both in the doing of it, I 
am oblig'd to him for itz and glad 
with all my heart that he had a ſhare 
in't. Nay, I were ungrateful, and un- 
juſt, if I ſhould not rejoyce, that what 
' was Beneficial to me, might be fo like- 
' wiſe to himſelf, 


+ 4 
<A; ict 


TO paſs now to the Matter of Gra- 
titude, and <Ingratitude there 
never was any Man yet ſo wick- < 4!! 2en deteſt 
ed,asnot to approve ofthe One, hg 
and deteſt the Other ; as the 
two things in the whole World, the 
one to be the moſt Abominated, the 
other the moſt Eſteem'd. The very 
Story of an Ungrateful Aion puts us 
out ofall Patience,and gives us a loath- 
ing for the Author of it. That Inbu- 
mane Villain, we cry , to do ſo horrid a 
thing : Not that Incouſiderate Fool, for 
omitting ſo profitable a Virtue, which 

G 4 plain» 
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plainly ſhewes the ſenſe we naturally 
have, both of the One, and of the O- 
ther, and that we are led to't by a 
Common Impulſe of Reaſon, and of 
Conſcience. Epicurns Phanſies God 
to be without Power, and without 
Armes 3 above fear himſelf, and as lit- 
tle to be fear'd. He places him betwixt 
the Orbes Solitary,and Idle, out of the 
Reach of Mortals, and neither hearing 
our Prayers, nor minding our Con- 
cerns; and allows him only ſuch a ve- 
neration, and reſpect, as we pay to our 
Parents. If a Man ſhould ask him 
now, Why any Reverence at all, if 
we have no Obligation to him? Or 
,rather, Why that greater Reverence 
to his fortuitous Attomes? His Anſwer 
would be, that it is for their Maje- 
{ty, and their Admirable Nature, and 
not out of any hope, or Expectation 
from them. So that by his proper 
Conteſſion , a thing may be defira- 
ble for its own worth. But , fayes 
he, Gratitude 1s a Virtue that has 
commonly profit annex'd to it. And, 
Where's the Virtue, fay I, that has 

not 
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not? but ſtill the virtue is to be va- 

lu'd for it ſelf, and not for the Pro- 

fit that attends it; There is no Que- 

ſtion , but Gratitude: for Benefits re- 
ceived , is the ready way to pro- 

cure more 3 and, in requiting one 
Friend, we encourage many ; but, 

theſe Accefſions fall in by the By, 

and, if I were ſure that the doing 

of good Offices would be my Ruine, 

I would yet purſue them. He. that 

Viſits the Sick, in hope of a Lega- 

cy, let him be never ſq Friendly in 

al other Caſes, I look upon him in 

this to be no better than a Raven , 

that watches a. weak Sheep, only to 

peck the Eyes Out. Wenever Give 

with ſo much Judgment, or Care, 

: as when we confider the Honeſty of 
4 the Action, without any regard to 
f the Profit of it; for, our Underſtand- 
4 ings are Corrupted by Fear, Hope, 
; and Pleaſure. 


To CHAP. XIII, 
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CHAP.- XIII 


There are many Caſes wherein « Man 
may be Minded of a Benefit , but 
it is wery rarely to be Chalkeng'd, 
and never to be Upbraided. 


F the World were as Wiſe, and as 


Honeſt as it ſhonld be, there would - - 


be no need of Caution or Precept,how 
to behave our ſelvesin our ſeveral Stati- 
ons, and Duties z For, both the Giver 
and the Receiver would do what they 
ought to do of their ownaccord: The 
one would be Bountiful, and the other 
Grateful z and, the only way of mind- 
ing a Man of one good turn, would be 
the following of it with another. But, 
as the Caſe ſtands, we muſt take other 
Meaſures, and conſult the beſt we can, 
_ Common Eaſe, and Relief of Man- 


AS 
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AS there are ſeveral forts of 


2 Lngrateful Men, ſo theremuſt 2 of 


be ſeveral wayes of dealing 

with them : either by Artifice, Coun- 
{cl, Admonition,or Reproot, according 
to the humour of the Perſon, and the 
degree of the Offence ; Provided al- 
wayes, that as well inthe Re-minding 
a Manof a Benefit, asin the Beſtowing . 
of it, the Good of the Receiver be the 
principal thing intended. There is a 
Curgble Ingratitude , and an Incura- 
ble; there 1s a Slothful, a Negledtfal, 


a Proud, a Diſlembling, a Diſclaiming, 


a Heedleſs, a Forgetful, and a Malitt- 
ous Ingratitude; and, the Application 
muſt be ſuited to the Matter we have 
to Work upon. A gentle Nature may 
be reclaim'd by Authority, Advice, or 
Reprehenſion; A Father, a Husband, a 
Friend, may do good in the Caſe, 
There are a ſort of Lazy, and Sluggiſh 
People, that live as it they were allcep, 
and muſt be Lugg'd and Pinchd to 
awaken them. Theſe Men are betwixt 
Grateful, and Ungrateful;z they will 

neither 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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neither deny an Obligation, nor return 
It, and only want quickening. I will 
do all I can to hinder any Man from 
ill doing; but eſpecially a Friend, and 
yet more eſpecially from doing ill-to 
me. I will rub up his Memory with 
new Benefits: if - will not ſerve, 
Il proceed to good Counſel , and 
from thence to Rebuke: If all failes, 
Il look upon him as a deſperate Deb- 
tor, and e'er let him alone in his In- 
gratitude, without making him my 
Enemy : for, no Neceſlity ſhall ever 
make me ſpend time, in wrangling with 
any Man upon that point, 


b ASSIDUITY of Obliging 
Strikes upon the Conſcience, as 
well as the Memory, and pur- 
fues an Ungrateful Man, till he be- 
comes Grateful. If one good Office 
will not do't, try a Second, and then 
a Third. No Man can be fo thankleſs, 
but either Shame, Occaſion, or Exam- 
ple, will, at ſome time'or other, pre- 
vail upon him. The very Beaſts them- 
{clves, even Lions, and Tigers, are 


gain'd 


—_— - 
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ain'd by good uſage: beſide, that one 

bligation does naturally draw on 
another; and a Man would not wil- 
lingly leave his own Work imperfett. 
I have w_— him thus far, and I'll een 
go through with it now. $So that over 
and above the delight, and the virtue 
of Obliging, orie good turn is a Shoo- 
ing-horn to another. This, of all Hints, 
is perhaps the moſt effeCtual, as well as 
| the moſt Generous, 


IN ſome< Caſes it muſt be 
carry'd more home as in that © Jone caſes 2 
of Julins Ceſar, who, as he was 4 of 4, Re” 
hearing of a Cauſe, the Defen- 
dant finding himſelf pinch'd. Sir, fayes 
he, Do not you remember a Sirain you 
| got in your Ancle, when you Commanded4 


in Spain 3 and that a Soldier lent you his 


Cloak for a Cuſhion, npon the top of aCrag- 
| 3) Ro _—_ the ſhade of wh Tree, 
in the heat of the day? I remember it 
| perfely well, ſayes Czlar , and that 
1 when 1 was ready to choke with Thirſt, an 
C honeit Fellow fetch'd me a draught of 

Water in his Helmet. But, that Man, 


and 
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and that Helmet ( (ayes the Scldiet ) 
Does Cxlar think that he could now 
know them again if he ſaw them? The 
Man perchance 1 night (ayes Czlat, 
ſomewhat offended ) but not the Hel- 
met; but, What's this Story to my Buli- 
neſs ? ou are none of the Man : Par- 
don me, Sir, fayes the Soldier, I am 
that very Man; but Czfar may well for- 
get me, for I have been Trepann'd ſince, 
and loſt an Eye at the Battel of Muada, 
where that Helmet too had the honour to 
be cleft with a Spaniſh Blade. Ceſar 
took it as it was intended ; and, it was 
an Honorable, and a Prudent way of 
refreſhing his Memory. But, this would 
not have gone down ſo-well with Ti- 
berins ; for, when an Old Acquaintance 
of tis began his Addreſs to him, with 
You Remember Ceſar. No, ſayes Ceſar, 
(cutting hith ſhort ) Ido not Remember 
tvhat I AS. Now, with him, it was 
better t6 be Forgotten, thett Remem- 
bred: for, an Old Friend was as bad 
as att Informer. It is a Common thing 
for Men to hate the Authors of theit 
Preferment, as the Witneffes of rheir 
Mean Original. THERE 


\ 
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THERE are fome People well e- 
nough diſpos'd to be 4Grate- 
ful, but they cannot hit upon't 4 Some People 


without a Prompter: they are F934 & Gree 
a little like School-boyes, that Fragen? © 


have Treacherous Methories 

'tis but helping them here and there * 
with a word, when they ſtick, and 
they'le go through with their Leffon ; 
they muſt be taught to be Thankful, 
and, 'tis a fair ſtep, if we catt but bring 
thetti to be willing, and —_—_— at it. 
Some Benefits we have negleted; fome 
we are not willing to remeriber. He 
is is Ungrateful that Diſownes an Ob- 
ligation 3 and fois he that Diſſembles 
it, or, to his Power, does not Requite 
it 3 but, the worſt of all ts, he that for- 
gets it, Conſcierice, or Occafion tidy 
revive the reſt, but hete, the very Me- 
mory of it is loſt, Thoſe Eyes that 
cannot endure the light are weak, bur 
thoſe are ſtark blind that cannot fee it, 
I do not love to hear People ſay, Alaſs! 
poor Man, he has forgotten it : As if 
that were the Excuſe of ly" + 

W 
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which is the very cauſe of it : For, if 
he were not Ungrateful , he would not 
be Forgetful, and lay that out of the 
way which (ſhould be alwayes upper- 
molt, and in fight. He that thinks, as 
he ought to do,of requiting a Benefit, 
1s in no danger of forgetting It. 
There are indeed ſome Benefits fo 
great, that they can never ſlip the- 
Memory 3 but, thoſe which are leſs in 
value, and more in number, do com- 
monly ſcape us. . We are apt enough 
to acknowledge, That, ſuch a Man-has 
been the Making of #4; 1o long as we 
are in poſſeſſion of the advantage he 


has —_ us z but, new Appetites 


deface old Kindneſles,” and we carry 
our Proſpe& forward to ſomething 
more, without. conſidering what we 
have obtain'd already. All that is paſt 
we give for loſt; fo that we are only 
intent upon the future. When a Be- 
nefit is oncequt of Sight, or out of Uſe, 
'tis buried, 


IT 
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- IT is the Freak of many people, 
they cannot do a good Office, 


but they are preſently © boaſts © There muſt be 


ing of it, Drunk or Sober; and J,ggkee 
about it goes into all Compa- 

nies, what wonderful things they have 
done for this Man, and - what for 
tother. A fooliſh, and a dangerous 
vanity, of a doubtful Friend,. tomake 
a certain Enemy. For, theſe Re- 
proches, and Contempts, will ſet eve- 
ry Bodies Tongue a-Walking 3 and 
People . will ' conclude ; :that theſe 
things would never be, if there were 
not Dtiething very: extraordinary in 
the Bottom on't. When it comes to 
that once, there 1s not any Calumny 
but faſtens more, or leſs; nor any 
falſhood ſo incredible, but 'in ſome 
part or other- of it, ſhall paſs for a 
Truth. Our great Miſtake 1s this, we 
are (till inclind to make the moſt. of 
what we Give, atid the leaſt of what 
we Receive; -whereas we ſhould do 
the clean contrary. - It might have been 


more, but he had a _ many to —_ 
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It was as much as he could well ſpare 3 
he'll make it up ſome other time, &c. 
Nay, we ſhould be fo far from ma- 
king publication of our Bounties , as 
not to hear them ſo much as men- 
tion'd, without ſweetening the mat- 
ter 5 As, Alaſs ! I owe him a great deal 
more than that comes to, If it were in 
my Power to ſerve him, 1 ſhould be very 
glad ont. And, this too, not with the 
Figure of a Complement, but with all 
Humanity, and Truth. There was a 
Man of ity, that, in the Trium- 
viral Proſcription was fav'd by one of 
cm Friends, who would be ſtill 
him with i it, who it was that 
vrekired him, and telling him over 
and over, Tos had gone to Pot, Friend, 
but for me. Praye, layes the Proſcri- 
bed, let we bear no more of this, or een 
leave me as you —_— ar args a 
nag? of my ſe y to rb wag 
I owe you my li hs lar m—_— yg 


have it rung in m 
—— It "+ gens as if you ay gar 
me, to carry me about for a ſpeta- 
nt I'would faiw forget the gre 
that 
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that I was once @ Priſoner, without be- 

7 a in Triumph every day of my 
e. 


OH! fthe Pride, and Folly 


f Some Bounties 
of a great Fortune, that turns CUTIES 


tsinto Injuries! That de- Inſolence. 

lights in Exceſles, and diſgra- 
ces every thing it does. Who would 
receive any thing from it upon theſe 
termes? The higher it raiſes us, the 
more ſordid it makes us. Whatſoe» 
ver it Gives, it Corrupts. What is there 
in it that ſhould thus puff us up ? By 
what Magick is it that we are fo trans» 
form'd,, that we dono longer know 
our ſelves ? Is it Impoſlible for great- 
neſs to be liberal without Infolence? 
The Benefits that we receive from our 
Superiors are then wellcome, when 
they come with an Open Hand, and a 
clear Brow: Without either contu- 
mely, or State: and fo as to prevent 
our Neceſſities. The Benefit 1s never 
the greater for the making of a bultle, 
and a noiſe about it; but, the Bene- 
H 2 fagor 
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Man 
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faQtor is much the leſs for the Oſtenta- 
tion of his good. deeds; which makes 
that Odious to us, which would be 
otherwiſe Delightful. - Tiberius had 
gotten a Trick, when any Man had 


begg'd Money of him, to refer him to ; 


the Senate, where all the Petitioners 


were to deliver up the Names of their | 


Creditors. His End perhaps was, to 


deter Men from Asking, by expoſing 4 
the Condition of their Fortunes to an 


Examination. But, it was however a 
Benefit, turn'd into a Reprehenfion 3 
and, he made a Reproach of a Boun- 
ty. 


/ 


BUT, 8 'tis not enough yet 


g In what gt « to forbearthe Caſting of a Be- 
minedof « Bene. Nefit in a Man's Teeth 3 for, 


there are ſome, that will not 
allow it to be ſo much as chal- 
leng'd. For, an1ll Man, fay they, will 
not tnake a Return, though it be de- 
manded, and a Good Man will doit of 
himſelf. And then the. Asking of it 
ſeems to turn it into a Debt : - Is : 
in 


: 
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: kind of Injury to be too quick with 
] the former; for, to call upon him too 
| 4 ſoon, reproaches him, as if he would 
| 3 Qothavedoneitotherwiſe. Nor would 
| I Recall a Benefit from any Man, fo 
| as to force itz but, only to receive it. 
If I let him quite alone, I make my ſelf 
= of his Ingratitude 3 and undoe 
| im for want of Plain-Dealing. A Fa- 
' 3 ther Reclaimesa Diſobedient Son. A 
Wife Reclaimes a Diſſolute Husband 3 
and oneFriend excites the languiſhing 
Kindneſs of another: How many. 
Men are loſt for want of being touch'd 
to the quick? So long as I am not 
preſs'd, 'I will rather deſire a Favour, 
than ſo much as mention a Requital ; 
but, if my Country, my Family, or my 
Liberty be at Stake, my Zeal and In- 
dignation ſhall overrule my Modeſty, 
and the World ſhall then underſtand, 
* that I have done all I could not to 
+. ftand in need of an Ungrateful Man. 
And, in concluſion, the Neceflity of 
receiving a Benefit ſhall overcome the 
ſhame of Recalling it. Nor is it on- 
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ly allowable upon ſome Exigents, to 
ut the Receiver in Mind of a Good 


urn, but it is many times for the 
Common Advantage of both Par- | 


ties. 


CHAP. XIV, 
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CHAP. XIV. 
How far to Obljge, or Requite a Wi 
w 15 a of . 


HERE are ſome Benefits, where- 

of a Wicked Man is wholly In- 
capable: of which, hereafter. There 
are others, which are Beſtow'd upon 
him, not for his own fake, but for Se- 
condary Reaſons; and, of theſe, we 
have ſpoken, in part, already. There 
are moreover certain Common Offices 
of Humanity, which are only allowd 
him as heis a Man, and without any re» 
gard, either to Vice, or Virtue. To 
paſs over the Firſt Point : the Second 
muſt be handled with Care, and Die 
ſtintion, and not without ſome ſeem- 
ing Exceptions to the General Rule: 
As firſt, Here's no Choice, or Intention 
in the Caſe, but, 'tis a good Office done 
him for ſome By-Intereſt, or by Chance. 
Secandly , There's no Fudgaeent in it 
neither, for 'tis to a Wicked Max. Bur, 
to ſhorten the Matter without theſe 
H 4 Circum- 
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Circumſtances it is not properly a Be- 

nefit ; or, at leaſt, not to him: for, it 

looks another way. I reſcue a Friend 

from Thieves,and the other '{capes for 

CgpPany: I Diſcharge a Debt for a 

Friend, and the other comes off too, 

for they were both in a Bond. . The: 
Fhird is of a great Latitude, and va- 

ries,according tothe degree of Genero-, 
ſity on the one fide, and of Wickedneſs 

on the other. Some BenefaCtors : will 

Supererogate, and do more than they , 
are bound to do: And,ſfome Menare 
ſo lewd, that 'tis dangerous to do them. 
any ſort of Good no not ſo much as 

by way of Return, or Requital. 


©7 WBR. JF _ ———— _ 

—Y . muſt extend to the Bad, as | 
Ungraeful Bees. 3 10 the Good; Put the 
| Caſe that I promiſe a good Office toan | 
| Ungrateful -Manz We are firſt to di- 
| ſtinguiſh (as is faid before) betwixt a 
| Common Benefit, and a Perſonal; be- 
| twixt what isgiven for Merit, and what 
'h for Company, Secondly, Whether or 
no we know. the Perſon to be Un 

gratce 
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grateful, and can reaſonably conclude, 
that his Vice is Izcxrable, Thirdly, A 
Conſideration muſt be had of the Pro- 
_ miſe, how far that may oblige us. The 
two firſt Points are clear'd both in one : 
We cannot juſtifie any particular Kind- 
neſs for one that we conclude to be a 
hopeleſly wicked Man : So that the 
force of the Promiſe is the ſingle Point 
in Queſtion. In thePromiſe of a good | 
Officeto a Wicked or Ungratetul Man, | 
I am to blame if I did it knowingly 3 
and, I am to blame nevertheleſs, FM I 
did it otherwiſe : but, I muſt yet make 
it good ( under due Qualifications ) 
becauſe I promis'd it : that is to ſay, 
Matters continuing in the ſame State, 
for no Man is anſwerable for Accidents. | 
I'll Sup at ſuch a Place, though it be 
_ _ at -=_ an hour,thoughl be: 
? 3 but, ifit prove tempeſtuous, or 
? that [ fall fick of - Feaver, per 
' dothe one, nor the other. I promiſe 
to ſecond a Friend in a Quarrel, or to | 
plead his Cauſe; and, when I come in- | 
to the Field, or into the Court, it 
proves to be againſt my Father, or my 
Brother ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Brother : I promiſe to go a Jou 
with him; but, there's = Trang 
upon the Road for Robbing; my 
Child is fallen ficks or. my Wife in 
Labour: Theſe Circumſtances are ſuf- 
ficient to — me; for, a Promiſe 
againſt Law, or Duty, is void in its own 

ture. ' The Counſcls of a Wiſe Man 
are Certain; but Events are uncentain. 
And yet ifI havepaſs'd a raſh Promiſe, 
I will in ſome degree puniſh the Teme- 
rity of making it, with the damage of 
keepiug it. Unleſs it turn very much 
to my ſhame, or detriment; and then 
I'll be my own Confeflor in the Point, 
and rather be once guilty of | 
than alwayes of Giving, It is not wit 
a Benefit as with a Debt; It is one 
thing to truſt an ill Pay-Maſter, and 
another thing to oblige an unworthy 
Perſon: Theone is an ill Man, and 
the other only af ill Husband. 


THERE was a Valiant Fellow in 
the Army, that Philip of Macedon took 
particular Notice of; and he gave him 
ſeveral confiderable Marks of the _ 

ne 
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neſs he had for him. This Soldier puts 
to Sea, and was caſt away upon a 
Coaſt, where a Charitable Neighbour 
took him up half dead; carry'd himto 
. his Houſe, and there at his own Cha 
— ages R _ porn him 
ES, e was re- 
— 4 after all, frniſh'd bim 
over and above with a. Vzaticum at 
parting, The Soldier told him the 
mighty matters that he would do for 
him in Return, ſo ſoon as he ſhould 
have the honor once again to ſee his 
| Maſter, To Court he goes, tells Phj- 
lip of the Wreck, but not a Syllable of 
his -Preſerver, and begs the Eſtate of 
this very Man that kept him alive. It 
was with Philip, as with many other 
Princes, that give they knownot what, 
eſpecially in a time of War. He grant- 
the Soldier his Requeſt, contem- 
= at the ſame time the Impoſhbi- 
ity of ſatisfying ſo many ravenous Ap- 
petites as he had to pleaſe. When the 
_ Man came to be turn'd out of all, 
e was not ſo Mealy-Mouth'd as to 


thank his Majeſty for got giving _ 


-* 
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his Perſon too, as well as his Fortune; 
but, in a Bold, Frank Letter to Philip, 
made a juſt report of the whole Sto- 

The King was fo Incens'd at the 
Abuſe, that he immediately command- 
ed the Right Owner to be reſtor'd to 
his Eſtate, and the Unthankful Gueſt 
and Soldier to be Stigmatiz'd for an 


Example to others. Should Philip now 


have kept this Promiſe? Firſt, he 
ow'd the Soldier nothing. Secondly; 
It would have been Injurious, and Im- 
pious, and laſtly , a Preſident of dan- 
gerous Conſequence to Humane Socie- 

For, it would have been little leſs 
than an InterdiGtion of Fire and Water 
to the miſerable, to have inflicted ſuch 
a Penalty upon Relieving them. So 
that there muſt be alwayes ſome ta- 


cite Exception,or Reſerve : If | can, If 
1 may ; or if matters continue as they were. 


bI F it ſhould be my Fortune 
eng 9.” to receive a Benefit from one, 
one that after- that afterwards Betrayes his 


ountyy, 


wards betrgjesbis Country, I ſhould ſtill reckon 
my ſelf oblig'd to him for ſuch 
a 
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a Requital as mightſtand with my pub- 
lick duty.I would not furniſh him with 
Armes, nor with Money, or Credit, to 
Levy or Pay Soldiers ; but, Iſhould not 


| ſtick toGratihie him at myown expenſe, 


with ſuch Curiofities as might pleaſe 
him one way, without doing miſchief 
another; I would not do any thing 
that might contribute to the Support , 
or Advantage of his Party, But, What 
ſhould I do now in the Caſe of a Bene- 
factor, that ſhould afterwards become, 
not only mine, and my Countryes Ene- 
my, but the Common Enemy of Man- 
kind? I would here diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the Wickedneſs of a Man, and 
the Cruelty of a Beaſt: betwixt a li- 
mitted , or a particular Paſſion, and a 
Sanguinary Rage, that extends to the 
hazard, and deſtruction of Humane So- 
ciety. In the former Caſe I would 
quit Scores, that I might have no more 
to do with him ; but, if he comes once 
to a delight in Blood, and to at Out- 
rages with greedineſs: to ſtudy, and 
invent Torments, and to take pleaſure 
in them, the Law of Reaſonable Na- 
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rure has diſcharg'd me of ſuch a Debt. 
But, this is an Impiety fo rare, that it 
might paſs foe a Portent , and be 
reckon'd among Comets, and Mon- 
ſters. Let us therefore reſtrain our 
Diſcourſe to ſuch Men as- we deteſt 
without horror; ſuch Men as we ſee 
every day in Courts, Camps, and u 
fas mA of Juſtice: tofock Wick- 
ed Mcn I will Return what I have Re- 
ceiv'd, withour making any Advantage 
of their Unrighteouſnels, | 


ET T does not divert the Al- 


c Providence is mighty from being ſtill Graci- 
the Wicked. us, though we proceed daily 


in the abuſe of his Bounties. 
How many are there that enjoy the 
Comfort of the Light, that donot de- 
ſerve it, that wiſh they had never been 
born; and yet Nature goes quietly on 
with her Work; and allows them a 
Being, even in deſpite of their un- 
chanklalne6. Such a Knave, we cry, 
was better us'd than I. And, the ſame 
Complaint we extend to Providence it 
felt. How many Wicked Men have 


good 
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k ood Crops, when better than them- 
elves have their Fruits blaſted? Such a 
| Man,we fay,has treated me very ill. Why 
| what ſhould we do,but that very thing 
which 1s done by God himſelf? That 
| is to ſay; Give to the Ignorant, and 
Perſevere to the Wicked. All our 

—— we ſee, does not turn Pro- 
vidence from Pouring down of Bene- 

fits, even upon thoſe that queſtion 

whence they come. The Wiſdom of 

Heaven does all things with a regard 

to the Good of the Univerſe, and the 

Bleflingsof Nature are granted in Com- 
mon, to the VVorſt, as well as to the 

Beſt of Men; for, they live promiſcu- 

oully together; and, it is Gods VVill, 

that the VVicked ſhall rather fare the 

better for the Good, than that the 

Good ſhall farethe worſe for the Wick- 

ed: *'Tis true, that a Wiſe Prince will 
confer peculiar Honors only upon the 

Worthy 3 but, in the dealing of a pub- 

lick Dole, there's no Reſpett had to 

the Manners of the Man, but a Thief, 

or a Traitor, (hall put in for a ſhare as 

well as an Honeſt Man. It a _— 

n 
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Man, and a Wicked, fail both in the 
ſame bottom, it is impoſhble that the 
ſame Wind, which favours the one, 
ſhould croſs the other. The Common 
Benefits of Laws, Priviledges, Com- 
munities, Letters, and Medicines, are 
permitted to the Bad, as well as to the 
Good, and no Man ever yet Suppreſ- 
ſed a Soveraign Remedy, for fear a 
VVicked Man might be cur'd with it. 
Cities are built for both ſorts, and the 
ſame Remedy works upon both alike. 
In theſe Caſes we are to ſet an Eſtimate 
upon the Perſons, there's a great dif- 
ference betwixt the Chufing of a Man, 
and the not Excluding him 3 The Law 
1s open to the Rebellious, as well as 
to the Obedient : There are ſome Be- 
nefits, which, if they were not allow'd 
to all, could not be enjoy'd by any. 
The Sun was never made for me, but” 
for the Comfort of the VVorld, and 
for the Providential Order of the Sea- 
ſons; and yet I am not without my 
Private Obligation alſo. Toconclude, 
he that will not Oblige the VVicked , 
and the Ungrateful , muſt refolve-to 
Oblige 
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Oblige no body 3 for, in ſome fort or 
other, we are all of us Wicked, we are 
all of ns. Ungrateful , every Man of 


us. 


WE have been Diſcourſing 


o_—_ ok &d A Wicked M 
all this while, how far a Wick gp = of a 
F. 


ed Man may be Oblig'd , and ;.,; 
the Stoicks tell us, at laſt, that 
he cannot be Obheg'd at all: For, they 
make him Incapable of any Good, and 
conſequently of any Benefit. But, he 
has this Advantage, that ifhe carmor 
be Oblig'd, he cannot be Ungrateful : 
for”, if he cannot receive, he is not 
bound to a Return. On the other fide, 
a Good Man, and an Ungrateful are a 
ContradiCtion : ''$0 that - at this rate 
there's no ſuch thing as Ingratitudein 
Nature. They compare a Wicked 
Mans Mind-to a Vitiated Stomach 3; he 
Corrupts whatever he Receives, and 
the beſt Nouriſhment turns to the Di- 
ſeaſe. / Bur, taking this for granted, a 
Wicked Man may yet be fo far Ob- 
lig'd as to paſs for Ungratetul , if he 
does not Requite what he Reecives. 
[ For, 
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For, though it be not a perfect Benefit, 
yet he Receives {omething like it. 
There are goods of the Mind, the Bo- 
dy, and of Fortune. Of the firſt fort 


Fools, and VVicked Men, are wholly ' 
Incapable; tothe reſt they may bead- | 
mitted. . But, VVhy ſhould I call any ! 
Man Ungrateful , you'll (gy, for not *' 


Reſtoring That which I deny to be a 
Benefit? I anſwer, That if the Recei- 


ver take it for a Benefit, and fails of a | 


Return, 'tis an Ingratitude in him for, 


that which goes for an Obligation a- © 


mong wicked Men, is an Obligatien 


upon them: and,they may pay one ano- : 


ther 1n "their own Quoinz the Money 
1s Current, whether it be Gold,or Lea- 


ther, when it comes.once to be Autho- * 


riz'd. Nay, Cleanthes carries it far- 
ther 3 Hethat is wanting, fayes he, to 
a kind Office, though it be no Benefit, 
would bave done the ſame thing it it 
had been one; and; is as guilty, as a 
Thief is, that has (et his |} z and, 
ifalready Arm'd, and Mounted , with 
a purpoſe tq ſeize it, though he has not 
yet' drawni Blood, VVickedneG ” 
TY orm 
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form'd in the heart; and, the Matter 
of Fat is only the Diſcovery, and the 
Execution. of it. Now , though a 
wicked Man cannot either Receive,or 
Beſtow a Benefit, becauſe he wants the 
VVill of doing good, and for that he 
is no longer wicked, when Virtue has 


taken poileftion of him 3 yet we com- 


monly call it one, as we call a Man Il- 
literate that is not Learn'd, and Na- 
ked, that is not well clad ; not but that 
the 4 can Read, and the other is Co- 
ver* | 


I 2 CHAP. XV. 
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CHAP. XV. 


A General View of the Parts, and Du- 
ties of the BenefaGor. 
HE three gain Points in the + 
| : Queſtion of Benefits, are, Firſt, 

| A Judicious Choice 1n the Obje@ ; 'Se- 
| condly, in the Matter of our Benevo- 
| lence 3 And, Thirdly, a Gracious Feli- 
city in the Manrer of expreſſing it. Bur, 
| there are alſo incumbent upon the Be- 
nefactor other Conſiderations , which 

will deſerve a Place in this Diſcaurlſe. 


IT is not enough to do one 

Ax rrp = | _—— and to do _—_ 

Es 4 race too, unleſs we 
ne” followit with more; and with- 
out either *Upbraiding, or Re- 

pining. It is a Common ſhift, to charge 

that upon the Ingratitude of the Re- 
eciver, which, in truth, is moſt com- 

monly the Levity, and tndiſcretion of 

the Giver; for, all Circumſtances muſt 

be duely weighd, to Conſummate the 
Action. 
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Aion, Some there are that we find 
Ungrateful; but, what with our Fro- 
wardneſs, Change of Humor , and Re- 
praaches, there are more that we make 
ſo. And, this is the Buſineſs: We 
Give with Deſign, and, Moſt to thoſe 
Z thatareable to give Moſt again. We 
F Give to the Covetous, and to the Am- 
bitious ; to thoſe that can never be 
thankful ; (for their deſires are Infatia- 

ble) and to thoſe that will not. 'He 

that is a Tribune, would be a Prztor ; 

the Prztor a Conlul 3 neyer reflectiug 

> upon what he was, but only looking 
> forward to what he would be, Peo- 
> ple are ſtill Computing, Muſt I loſe 
> #his, or that Benefit? it it be loſt, the 
j fault lies in the ill beſtowing of itz 
> #tor, rightlyplac'd, it is as good as Con- 
* Afecrated; if webe deceivdin another, 
let us not be decety'd inour ſelves roo. 
A Charitable Man will mend the Mat- 

* ter; and fay to himſelf, perhaps he has 
> forgot it; perchance he could not ;, per- 
haps be will yet Requite it. A Patient 
Creditor will, of an ill Pay-Maſter, in 

tune, make a good Creditor 3 an Ob- 

I 3 ſtinate 
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ſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an ill dif- 
poſition z as a Barren Soyl is made 
Fruitful by Care and Tillage. But, 
let a Man be never fo Ungrateful, or | 
Inhumane 3 he ſhall never deſtroy the 
Satisfaftion of my hayingdone a good | 
Office, | 


KS b BUT, What if others will 

oe indn be wicked? Does it follow 

that we muſt be ſo to00? If 0- 

thers will be Ungrateful , Muſt we 

therefore be Inhumane? To Give, and 

| to Loſe, is Nothing; but; to Loſe, and 

| to Give ſtill, is the Part of a great ” 

Mind. *And the others, in effett;is the © 

greater Loſs; for, the one does but 

loſe his Benefit, and the other loſes him = 

ſc]lf. The Light ſhines upon the Pro- © 

fane, and Sacrilegious, as well as upon 

the Righteous. How many diſappoint= © 

ments do we meet with in our Wives, 

and Children, and yet we couple ſtill ? 

He that has loſt one Battel, hazards - 
another. The Mariner puts to Sea 
again after a Wreck. An Illuſtrious 
Mind does not propoſe the Profit of a 
good 
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ic” 8 good Office, but the Duty. If the | 
le World be Wicked, we ſhould yet per- 
[ 
| 
| 
| 


i ſevere in Well-doing, even amongſt 
> Z Evil Men. TI had rather never receive 
e = a Kindneſs, than never beſtow one: 
4 Z not to Return a Benefit is the Greater 


Sin, but not to Corfer it, isthe Earlzer. 

We cannot propoſe to our ſelves a 

more glorious Example, than that of 

the Almighty 3 who neither needs,nor 

expetts any thing from us; and yet he 
1s continually ſhowring down, and di- 
ſtributing his Mercies and his Graces 
among us; not only for our Neceſlt- 
tics, but alſo tor our Delights: as 
Fruits, and Seaſons; Rain, and Sun- 
ſhine; Veins of Water, and of Me- 
tall; and all this to the Wicked, as 
well as to the Good; and without 
any other End than the common Be- 
nefit of the Receivers. With what 
Face then can we be Mercenary one to 
another, that have receiv'd all things 
from Divine Providence gratis? Tis 
a common ſaying, / gave ſuch, or ſuch a 
Man ſo much Mony, I would I had 
thrown it into the Sea, And yet the 
I'4 Mer- 
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Merchant Trades again after a Piracy 
and the Banker ventures afreſh after 
a bad Security. He that will do no 


' gaod Offices after a diſappointment , 


muſt ſtand {tul], and do jult nothing at 
all. The Plow goes on after a Barren 
Year; and, while the Aſhes are yet 
warm, we raiſe a new houſe the 
Ruins of a former. What Obli I- 
ons can be greater than thoſe, which 
Children receive from their Parents ? 
And yet, ſhould we give them over in 
their Infancy , it were all to no pur- 
pole : Benefits, like Grain, muſt be fol- 
low'd from the Seed to the Harveſt. 
I will not ſo much as leave any place 
for Ingratitude, I will purſue, and 
I mad the Recewer with 
Benefits; 1o that let him look which 
way he will, his BenefaCtor ſhall be (till 
in his Eye, even when he would avoid 
his own Memory. And .then I will 
remit to one Man, becauſe he calls 
for't; to another, becauſe he does not ; 
to a third, becauſe he is Wicked 3 and, 
to atourth, becauſe he is the Contra» 
ry, TI caſt away a Good Turn up- 

on 


p 
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ona Bad Man, and I'lrequite a Good 
one. The one, becaule ut is my Du» 
ty 3 and the other, that I may not be 
in his Debt. I do not loye to hear 
any Man complain, That he has met 
with a Thankleſls Man, If he has 
met but with one, he has either been 
very Fortunate, or very . Careful. 
And yet Care is not ſufficient. For, 
there is no-way to ſcape the hazard 
of loſing a Benefit , but the not be- 
ſtowing of itz and, to neglect a Du- 
ty to my (elf, for fear another ſhould 
uſe it. It1s an others fault, tf he 
be teful, but it is Minext I do 
not Giye. To find ane Thankful 
Man, I will oblige a great many that 
are not ſo. The Buſineſs of Man- 
kind would be at a ſtand, if we 
ſhould do nothing for fear of Miſcar- 
riages in matters of Uncertain E- 
vent. I will try, and believe all 
things, before I give any Man over, 
and do all that is poſſible that I may 
notloſe a Good Office,and a Friend to- 
gether, What do I know, but he may 
miſunderſtand the Obligation? Buſineſs 

| may 
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may have put it out of his head, or taken 

him off from't : He may have ſlipt his 
Opportunity : 1 will ſay, in Excuſe of 
Humane Weakneſs, That one Mans 
Memory is not ſufficient for all things; | 
[t is but of a limited Capacity, ſo as / 
to hold only ſo muck, and no more; 

and when it 18 once full, it muſt let out 

part of what it had, to take in an 

thing beſide; and , the laſt Benefit 
ever ſits cloſeſt tro us. In our Youth, 

we forget the Obligations of our In- 
fancy, and when we are Men, we for- 

get thoſe of our Youth.If nothing will 
prevail, let him keep what he has and 
wellcome ; but, let him have a care of 
Returning evil for good, and making 

it dangerous for a Man todo his duty. 

I would no more Give a Benefit to 
ſuch.a Man, than I would lend Mony 

to a Beggerly Spendthrift; or depoſite 

any in the hands of a known Knight 

of the Poſt. However the Caſe ſtands, 

an Ungrateful Perſon is never the bet- * 
ter for a Reproach 3 if he be already | 
harden'd in his Wickedneſs , he gives * 
no heed to't; and, if he benot, it turns 
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a doubtful Modeſty, into an incorrigi- 
ble Impudence : Beſide that, he 
watches for ill Words, to pick a quar- 
rel with them. 


© AS the BenefaQor is not to 

upbraid a Benefit, ſo neither to © There ſhould be 
delay it : The one is tireſome, rb + Ben 
and theother odious. We muſt 
not hold Men in hand, as Phyſitians, 
and Surgeons do their Patients, and 
keep them longer in fear, and pain, 
than needs, only to magnifie the Cure. 
A Generous Man gives calily; and Re- 
ceives as he Gives, but never Exacts. 
He rejoyces in the Return, and Judges 
favourably of it whatever it be, and 
Contents himſelf with a bare thank for 
a Requital. 'Tis a harder Matter with 
ſome to get the Benefit, after 'tis pro- 
mis'd, than the firit promiſe of it 3 
there muſt be ſo many Friends made 
in the Caſe. Ore muſt be deſir'd to 
ſollicite another; and he mult be en- 
treated to move a Third, and a Fourth 
muſt be at laſt beſought to receive it; 
ſo that the Author, upon the upſhot , 

has 
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has the leaſt ſhare in the Obligation. It 
is then welcome when it comes free, 
and without deduction ; and no Man 
either to Intereept,to Hinder,or to De- 
tain it. And, let it be of ſuch a Qua- 
lity too, that it be not only delightful 
in the Receiving, but, after it 1s Re- 
ceiv'd : which it will certainly be, if 
we do but obſerve this Rule, never 
to do any thing for another, which we 
could not honeſtly deſire for our {clves. 


CHAP. XVI, 


_ band. 
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[ A 


CHAP.. XVI. 


How the Receiver onght to behave hint- 
falf 


HERE are certain Rules, in 

8 Common, betwixt the Giver , 
and the Receiver : We muſt do both 
chearfully, that the Giver may Receive 
the Fruit of his Benefit in the very a& 
of beſtowing it. It is a juſt ground of 
Satisfation , to ſee a Friend pleas'd; 
but, it is much more, to wake him fo. 
The Intention of the One is to be ſuit- 


or acquit the Receiver, and the Recct- 
ver bind himſelf: The franknels of the 


diſcharge heightens the Obligation. It. 
is 
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is 1n Converſation, as in a Tennis-Conrt : 
Benefits are to be toſt like Balls ; the 
longer the Reſt, the better are the 
Gameſters. The Giver, in ſome re- 
ſpect, has the Odds, becauſe (as in a 
Race ) he ſtarts firſt , and the other 
mult uſe great diligence to overtake 
him. The Return-muſt be Larger than 
the firſt Obligation, to come up to't ; 
and, it is a Kind of Ingratitude, not to 
render it with Intereſt In a Matter 
of Money, 'Tis a common thing to pay 
a Debt out of Courſe, and before it he 
due ; but we accompt our ſelves to 
owe nothing for a Good Office ; where- 
as the Benefit increaſes by delay. So 
Inſenſible are we of the moſt Important 
affair of Humane Life. That Man were 
doubtleſs in a Miſerable Condition, 
that could neither ſee, nor hear, nor 
taſte, nor feel, nor ſmell: but, How 
much more unhappy is he then, that 
wanting a Senſe of Benefits, loſes the 
greateſt Comfort in Nature, in the Bliſs 
of Giving, and Receiving them? He 
that takes a Benefit as it is meant, is in 
the right; for,the BenefaCtor has _ 

is 
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his end, and his only end, when the 
Receiver is Grateful. 


THE moreglorious part, in 
appearance, is that of the: Gi- aTbe Receiver bas 
ver; but,® the Receiver has un- —_— "_ 
doubtedly the harder Game to 

lay, in many regards. . There are 
ome from whom I would not accept of 
a Benefit ; that is to ſay, from thoſe 
upon whom I would not beſtow one. 
For, Why ſhould not I ſcorn toreceive 
a Benefit, where I am aſham'd to owe 
it? And, I would yet be mbre tender 
too, where I Receive, than. where-I 
Give; for, 'tis a torment ..to be in 
Debt, where a Man has no. mind to 
pay 5 as it is the greateſt: delight 
 Imaginable to be engag'd by a Friend, 
whom I ſhould yet have a Kindneſs 
for, if I were never ſo much diſoblig'd. 
It is a pain to an honeſt, and a gene- 
rous Mind, to lie under a duty of af- 
tettion againſt Inclination. : I, do not 
; es here of Wiſe Men, - that: love to 
what they ought to do 5; that have 
their Paſſions at Command 


. that pre- | 
' ſcribe | 


3 
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fctibe Laws to themfehves, and keep 
them when they have done 5 bur, of 
| Men, in a State of Imperfeftion, that 
may have a good will perhaps to be 
. honeſt, and yet be over- botn by the 
Contuniacy of their AﬀeCtions. We 
muſt therefore have a Care to whom 
we beconte Oblig'd : attd, I would be 
mach ſtrifter yet in the Choice of a 
Creditor for ts, than for Mony. 
In the otte Cafe, 'tis but paying what 
T had, and the Debt is difcharg'd: In 
the othet, f do not only owe more, but 
when I have paid that, I am ftill in 
Arriere: And; this Law is the very 
foundation of Friendſhip. - I will fup- 
ſe my ſelf a Prifonerz and a notori- 
© Otis Villain offers to lay down a Sum 
of Mony for my Redemption. Firſt, 
Shall I make ufe of this Money, or no ? 
Secondly, If I do, WhatReturn ſhall 
make him for't? To the Firſt Point, I 
wilt take it ; but, only as a Debt, not 
as a Benefit, 'that ſhall ever tye me to 
a Friendſhip with him : And Second- 
ly, m COIN ſhall be only 
reli to tuch an Obligation. | 
| It 
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It is a School-Queſtion , Whether or 
no Brutxs, that thought Ceſar not fit 
to live ( and put himſelf in the head 
of a Conſpiracy againſt him ) could 
honeſtly have Receiv'd his Life from 
Ceſar , if he had fallen into Ceſars 
power, without examining what rea- 
ſon mov'd him to that Aﬀion 2 How 
a Man fſoever he was in other Ca- 

es, without diſpute he was extremely 
out in this, and below the dignity of 
his Profeſſion. For a Stoick to fear 
the Name of a King, when yet Monar- 
chy is the beſt State of Government ; 
or there to hope for Liberty, where ſo 
t rewards were propounded, both 

for Tyraats, and their Slaves ; For him 
to imagine, ever-to bring the Laws to 
their tormer State, where ſo many 
thouſand: lives had been loſt in the 
Conteſt, not ſo much whether they 
ſhould ſerve or no, but who ſhould 
be their Maſter : He was ſtran ely 
miſtaken ſure in the Nature and Rea- 
ſon of things, to Phanſy, that when 
Julins was gone, ſome body elſe would 
not ſtart up in his place , when there 
K was 
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was yet a Tarquis found, after fo many 
Kings. that were deſtroy'd , either by 
Sword or Thunder : And yettheRe- 
ſolution is , That he might have Re- 
cciv'd it, but not as a Benefit ; for, at 
that rate I owe my Life to every Man 
that does not take it away. 


b GRACINDS FULIDS, 
yo be [tg : ( whom Caligula Nt to deteh k 
| out of a pure Malice to his Vir- 
tuc) had a conſiderable fum of Mofiy 
ſent him from Fabins Perſicus ( a Man 
| of Great and Infamous Example) as a 
Contribution toward the Expenſe of 
Playes, and other Publick Entertain- 
ments; but J-lizs would not recerve 
| it; and ſome of his Friends, that had 
| an Eye more upon the Preſent , than 
| the Preſenter, ask'd him, with fome 
freedome , What he meant by refufim 
it? Why ( fayes be) Do you think th 
PF'Il take Mony, where I would not take 
| fo much as a Glaſs of Wine? Aﬀeer thi: 
| Rebilus ( a Man of the fame ftanp 
| ſent him a greater Sutn tipon the fame 
ſcore. Ton mit excuſe me (fayes he 
to 
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to the Meſſenger) for 1 world not take 
any thing of Pexlicus neither. 


TO. match this Scruple of Receiv- 
ing Mony, with another of Keeping itz 
and the Sum not above Three pence, 
or a Groat at moſt: © There 


was a certain Pythagorean that ©4 Pythagorean 


Contracted with a Cobler for a 
pair of Shoots, and ſome three or four 
days after, going to pay him his Mo- 
ny, the ſhop was ſhut up; and when he 
had knock d a great while at the door, 
Friend, (ayes a Fellow) you may hang- 
mer your heart out there, for the Max 
that . you look for is dead. And when - 
our Friends are dead, we bear no more 
News of them 5, but yours that are to live 
again, will ſhift well enough ( alluding 
to Pythagoras his Tranſmigration.) Up- 
on this the Philoſopher went away , 
with 'his Moiy chinking in his hand, 
and well enough content to ſave it: at 


laſt his Conſcience took: check at it, 


and, upon Reflettion , - Though the 

Ar be ated (fayes he) tb Others, he is * 

«live to Ther 5; pay hin what thou oweſt 
by K 2 


him: 
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him : and ſo he went back preſently, 
and thruſt it into his Shop through t 
Chink of the door, Whatever we owe, 
'tis our part to find where to pay it; 
and to do it without asking too; for 
whether the Creditor be good, or bad, 
the Debt is ſtill the ſame. 


IF a Benefit be forc'd up- 
d A forced Be= on me, as from a Tyrant; or a 
. Superior, where it may be dan- 
gerous to refale z this is rather Obey- 
ing than Receiving, where the 

ty deſtroyes the choice z the way to 
know what I have a Mind to do, is-to 
leave me at liberty, whether I will do 
it or no; but, it 1s yet a Benefit, if a 
Mar does me good in fpite of my 
Teeth 3 as it is none, if I do any Man 

good againſt my Will. A Man ma 
both hate, and yet Receive a Benefit 
at the ſame time; the. .1s never 
the worſe, becauſe a Fool, that is not *© 
read in Quoines, refuſes to: take it. - If © 
the thing be good for the: Receiver, | 
and ſo intended, no matter how. ll tis 
taken. EIT wud 
ay 2 g . 
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ligd, and not know it: But, there can 
be no Benefit, which is unknown to the 
Giver. Neither will I, upon any 
Termes , receive a Beneft' from a 
Worthy Perſon'that may do him a Mif- 
chief : It is the part of an Enemy, to 
"_=_ himſelf, by doing another Man 
m, 


© BUT, Whatever we do, 
let us be ſure alwayes to keep © Keep 4 Grate- 
a Grateful Mind, It is not e- J* 
nough to ſay , What Requital ſhall a 
Poor Man offer to a Prince ; or, a Slave 
to his Patron? When it is the glory of 


Gratitude, that it _ only upon 
the = will. Suppoſe a Man defends 
my Fame; delivers me from '5 
ſaves my Life ; or gives me Li . 
that is more than Life. How ſhnll I 
be grateful to that Man? I will receive, 
cheriſh, and rejoyce in the Benefit. 
Take it kindly, and it is-requited : not 
that the Debt it ſelf is diſcaharg'd, but 
it 1s nevertheleſs a diſcharge of the 
Conſcience. I will yet diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt a Debtor, that becomes Inſolvent 

K 3 by 
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by Expenſes upon Whores, and Dice 3 
and another that is undone by Fire, 
or Thieves, Nor do 1 take this Grath- 
tude fora payment z but, there 1s nq 


_— [ preſume , of being Arreſted 
for fuch a Debt. | 


I N the Return of Benefits, 

CY be let wsbe ready, and chearful, 
Tmporune in the but not prefling, There is as 
Kerurning of Be= mryach greatneſs of Mind in the 
9. Owing of a gaod Turn, as in 
the doing oft 3 and, we mult nomore 

force 4 requital out ot ſeaſon, than be 
wanting an 4t.. He that por—_—_ 
Return, does as good as __ am wes- 

ry of being in this Mans ; not but 

that the 7/909 Requital, asa 

_ Ofkee, is a endable Diſpo- 

ition; but, 'tis another thing, to doit 

as a diſcharge, for, it looks like caſting 

off a heavy, and a troubleſome bus- 

then. 'Tis for the Benetactor to lay , 

when he wall recerve it 3 no matter for 

the Opinion of the World, ſo long as 

I gratifie my own Conſcience; for Ican- 

not be miſtaken in my (elf, but ane: 

; ther 


ther may, He that is over-ſollicitous 
to return a Benefit, thinks the other 
likewiſe to receive it. If he had ra- 
ther we {bould keep it, Why ſhould 
we retule, and preſume to Aſpoſe of 
his Treaſure, who may call it in; or let 
it lye out, at his choice? *Tis as much 
a fault, to receive what I ought not, as 
nat to give what I ought : for, the Gi- 
ver has the Priviledge of Chuling his 
own time far receiving. 
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8 SO E are too proud in 
the av nd rring of Benefits; a- Ar bay 4 
thers, inthe Receiving of them, ;, the « orferring, 


which is, to fay the ruth, in- 0 inthe - _ 


tolerable. The ſame Rule ſerves *©9 * 
both (ides, as. 1n the Caſe of a Father, 
and a Son; a Hugband, and a Wife; 
ane Friend, or Acquaintance, and ano- 
ther, where the Duties are known and 
common. There are ſome that will 
not receiye a Benefit, but in Private 
nor thank you fqr't but in your Ear, 
or mn a Corner; there muſt be nothing 
under Hand, and Seal, na Rrokers,No- 
tarjes, ar Witneſſes in the Caſe ; This * 
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1s not ſo much a ſcruple of modeſty, as 
a kind of denying the Obligation, and 
only a leſs harden Ingratitude. Sotne 
receiye Benefits ſo coldly, and indiffe- 
rently, that a Man would think the 
Obligation, Jay on the other ſide, as 
who ſhould fay, Well, fince you will 
needs bave it ſo, I am content to take it. 
Some again, ſo careleſly, as if they 
hardly knew of any ſuch thing; where- 
as we ſhould rather aggravate the mat- 
ter, Ton cannot Imagine , how many you 
have oblig'd in this AF: there never was 
fo —_— kind, ſo ſeaſonable a Conrteſje. 
Furnizs never gaind ſo much upon 
Anguitzs , as by a Speech, upon the 
getting of his Fathers Pardon ihe fiding 
with Anthony. This Grace, fayes he, 
the only Injury that ever Ceſar did me z 
for it ' þas put me por a neces of Li- 
ving, and Dying Ungrat Tis ſafer 
to affront ſome people, than to ob- 
lige them 3 for, the better a Man de- 
ſerves, the worſe they'll ſpeak of him : 
as if the profeſling of open hatred to 
their Benefaftors, were an Argument, 
that they lie under no Obligation 
' gome 
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Some people are ſo four, and ill-na- 
tur'd, that they take it for an Affront 
to have an Obligation, ora Return of- 
fer'd them, to the diſcouragement both 
of Bounty, and of Gratitude together, 
The not doing, and the not receivi 

of Benefits, are equally a Miſtake. 

that refuſes a new one, ſeems to be of- 
fended at an old one :- and'yet fome- 
times I would neither return a Benefit, 
no nor ſo much as receive it, if Imight, 
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Le 


—_— T mryT . ko 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of Gratitude. .. 


Ht that Preaches Ginids pleads 
the Caulk bathof God and Mans 
br withourt jt. we can neither he $0 


19Us, : Lina oi A 
frrange delightin very 


{ole Def ha "of it, as well as in = 
Afﬀion; when I can ay to my ſelf, I 
love my BenefaGor:, What is there in this 
World that I would not do, to oblige, and 
ſerve hims Where I have nat the 
Means of a Requital, the very Medi- 
tation of it is ſufficient. A Man is ne- 
vertheleſs an Artiſt, for not having his 
Took abqyt thimz or a Muſician, be- 
cauſe he wants his Fiddle ; Nor is he 
the leſs brave, becauſe his hands are 
bound : 3 or, the worſe Pilot, for be- 


ing upondry Ground. If L haveaaly 
to be Grateful, I am ſo. 


wid be upon the Wheele; or,under = 
hand of the Executioner 5 Let me be 
burnt 
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_—_ -_ » by Lan, 999 my whole 
y dropping in the Flames, a Good 
Conſcience ſupports me in all Ex- 
tremes : Nay, it iscomfartable even m 
Death it ſelf : For, when we come to 
approach that point, What care do we 
take to ſummon, and call tp. mind all 
our BenefaQors, and the Good Offices 
they have done us, that we may leave 
the World fair, and (ct our Minds in 
Order. Without Gratitude, we can 
—_— bave Security, Peace, nor Re- 
And, it 1s not therefore 
The i leſs < defrable, becauſe it draws mg- 
ny Adventiious Benefits along with 
it. Suppoſe the Sun, the Moon, and 
the $taxs had no other Byſineſs , then 
only to pals over our heads,. wi 
any effect upon our Minds, or Bodiess 
without any regard to our Health, 
Fruits, or Seaſons ; a Man could hard- 
ly lift up his Eyes toward the Heavens 
without wonder, and. veneration, ; $0 
ſee ſo many Millionsof Radiant Lighth 
and to obferve their Gen, 1 
4 


volutiang,.even without an 


the Common good of the Live 
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when we come to conſider, 'that Pro- 
vidence, and Nature, are {till at Work 
when we Sleep; with the admirable 
Force, and Operation of their Influen- 
ces, and Motions, we cannot"then but 
acknowledge their Ornament to be the 
leaſt part of their value 3 and that they 
are more to be - eſteem'd for their Vir- 
tue, than for their Splendor. Their 
main End, and Uſe, is matter of Life, 
and Neceffity, though they may ſeem 
to us more conſiderable for their Ma- 

 jeſty, and Beauty, And fo it is with 
"Gratitude; we love it rather for Se- 
condary Ends, then for it Self. 


a =_ Man can be mr 
awe muſt begrate= without Contemning tho 

find a things that put the Common 

People out of their Wits. We 

muſt go into Baniſhment ; Lay down 

our Lives; Begger , and expoſe our 

ſelves to Reproaches: ' Nay, it isoften 

ſeen, that Loyalty ſuffers the Puniſh- 

ment due to Rebellion ; and, that Trea+ 

ſon receives the Rewards of Fidelity. 

As the Benefits of it are many, and 


great, 
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t, ſo are the hazards, which is the 
Cale, more orlelſs, of all other Virtues : 
and it were hard , if this, above the. 
reſt, ſhould be both painful, and fruit-. 
leſs : $0 that though we may go cur- 
rently on with it in {ſmooth way, we 
muſt yet prepare, and reſolve, (if need 
beJto force our paſlage to't, even if the 
way were cover d with Thornes, mn 
Serpents 3. and, fall back, fall ed 
mult be Grateful ſtill, Grate ' for 
the Virtue _, and Grateful over and 
above upon the point of Intereſt ; for, 
it preſerves old Friends, and gains new - 
ones. It is not our buſineſs to fiſh for 
ws Benefit with another ; and by be- 

owing a little, to get more: or to ob- 
lie =» ths any ſort of Expedience, but. 
becauſe I ought to do it, and becauſe 
I love it; _ that to ſuch. a d 
that if I could not be Grateful, without. 


a the contrary,z xt, I could not 
—_— without ig ſulpec-. 
od of of doing an Inj in deſpite of 

it if I wou 1 yer be Grate- 


fu oMan is greater in my eſteem, 
than he that ventures the Fame, to 
preſerve 
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erve the Conſcience of an honeſt 
3 the one is but Imaginary, the 
other Solid, and Ineftimable. I caft- 
not call him Gratetul, who, in the in- 
ſtant of returning one Benefit, has his 
Eye uporr ahother. He that is Grateful 
for Profit, or Fear, is like a Womat! 
that is honeſt, only upon the Score of 
Reputation. þ. 


b AS Gratitude is a Neceſ- 

b Gratitude is == fary, and a Glorious, fo is it al 
ye ye yr _ ſo an Obvious, a Cheap, and an 
2c. Eaſe Virtue: $o Obvious; 
| that whereſoever there isa Life, 

there is a place for it : So Cheap, that 

the Covetous Man may be Grateful 
without Expenſe ; and fo Eafie, that 

the Slu may be ſo likewiſe, with- 

out nr. And yet it is not with- 

ont its Niceties too; for, there may 

be a Time, aPlace, or Occaſion, where- 

in T ought not to return « Benefit; 

Nay, I may better diſown it, 


LET 
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LET it be underſtood, by .;,,. 
the way, that 'tis one thing to be Graz 
be Grateful for a good , Benefit, and ano- 
and atiother thing to Return tws #, 
t: the Good Will is enough in 
one Caſe, being as much as the one fide 
demands, and the other 3 but 
the Effect 1s 147 angenh in the other. The 
Phyſitian that has done his beſt, 1s ac- 

ares, though the Patient dies ; and 
Gi is the Advocate, though the Clyent 
may loſe his Caufe. The Genetal of 
an Army, though the Bartel be loſt, is 
= worthy of Commendation , if he 

diſcherg'd all the parts: of a pru- 
dent Commander; In this —_— 
one acquits himſelf, though the 
be never the better for't. He 
Grateful Man, that is alwayes Ys for al 
_ = and be that feeks for 

and oecafionsof req . = 

m—y | TORI Is 
does a > ry than the Man, 
that without any trouble makes an im- 
mediate Return. Suppoſe my Friend 


a Prifoner, and that 1 have: fold my 
Eſtate 
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Eſtate for his Ranſome : I put to Sea 
in foul weather, and upon a Coaft that's 
peſter'd with Pyrates: my Friend hap- 
pens to be Redeem'd- before I come to 
the place; my Gratitude is as much to 
be 'd, as if he had been yet a 
Priſoner ; and, if I had been taken, and 
rob'd, my elf, it would ſtill have been 
the ſame Caſe, Nay, there is a Grati- 
tudein the very Countenance; for an 
honeſt Man bears his Conſcience in his 
Face, and propounds the requital of a 
Good turn in the very moment of re- 
ceiving it: he is Chearful, and Conki- 
dent ; and, in the poſleflion of a true 
Friendſhip, deliver'd from all Anxiety. 
There is this difference betwixt a 
Thankful Man, and an Unthankful ; 
the one is alwayes plcas'd in the good 
he has doxe, and the other only once, in 
what he has receiv'd.There muſt be a 
—_— in the Eſtimation even of the 
ſmalleſt Offices; and fuch a Modeſty as 
appears to be oblig'd in- whatſoever it 
= _ is indeed a _ great 

t, the opportunity of doing a 
good Office to a worthy Man 3 He tha 
att 


i 
, 
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attends to the preſent, and remembers 
what's paſt, ſhall never be Ungrateful. 
But, Who ſhall judge in the Caſe ? For 
a Man may be Grateful without ma- 
_ Return, and Ungrateful with 
it. Our beſt way is to help every thing 
by a fair Interpretation; and where- 
ſoever there is 4 doubt, to allow it the 
moſt. favourable conſtrudtion: for he 
that-is exceptious at words, or looks, 
has a Mind topick a Quarrel. For my 
own part, when I come to caſt up my 
accompt, and know what I owe, and 
to whom, though I make my return 
ſooner to ſonie, and later to others, as 
occaſion, or fortune will giveme leave, 
yet Tl be juſt toall. I will be Grate- 
ful to God; to Man ; to thoſe that 
have Obligd me; nay, even to thoſe 
that have oblig d my Friends, I am 
bound in honor, and in Conſcience, 
tobe thankful for what I have receiv'dz 
and if I be not' yet full, it is ſome plea- 
ſure ſtill that I may hope for more. For 
the Requital of a Favour, there muſt 
be Virtue, Occaſion, Means, and For- 


tune, | 
L = 
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IT is a Common thing to 
f 4 Man may be Screw up Juſtice to the pitch. 
ENS of an Injury. A. Man may be 
reOus, Over-Righteous; and, Why not 
nem yp to0? There is a 
Miſchievous excels, that borders fo 
cloſe upon Ingratitude, that.it is no 
cafie matter to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other : but, in regard that there is 
ood Will in the bottom of itChawever 
Siſtemper'd 3 for it is Effettually but 
Kindneſs out of the Wits ) we ſhall 
diſcourſe it under the Title of Grati- 

tude Miſtaken. 


CH AP, XVII 


iN 
x 


mat. 


CHAP. XVIII 
Gratitude Miſtaken. 


"Q refuſe a Good Office, not o 
muth becauſe we donot need it, 

as becanſe we would not be indebted 
for it, is a kind of Phantaſtical In- 
de; and ſomewhat a-Kin tothat 

of humour, on the other ſide, 

of b = Sr Over-Grarcfut ; only it lies 
atiother way, arid ſeems to bethe more 
pardonable Ingratitude of the two. 
Some People take it for a great In- 
=_ of their' Good Will, to be (till 
ng their BehefaQors, ſuch or ſach 

a ef br "Erootd, that they 
enſerermigh be the happy Inſtru- 


mentsof their Releaſe. Men do 
like Extravagant Lovers, that rake i A 
for a'great proof of their Aﬀecti 

wiſh one another Baniſh'd, Begger 4, 


or diſeas'd; that they might have the op= 
pottuitſty'of 


9 AY to'their relicE 
2 What 
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What difference is there betwixt ſuch 
Wiſhing, and Curfing? Such an At- 
fection, and a Mortal hatred ? The In- 
tent is good, you'll ſay , but this is a 
Miſapplication of it. Let ſuch a one 
fall into my Power; or into the hands 
of his Enemies, his Creditors, or the 
Common People, and no Mortal be 
able to reſcue him but myſelf. Let 
his Life, his Liberty, and his Reputa- 
tion lie all at Stake, and no Creature, 
but my felf, in. Condition to ſuccor 
him. And why all this, but becauſe 
he has oblig'd me, and I would requite 
him? If this be Gratitude, to pro- 
pound Jayles, Shackles, Slavery, War, 
Beggery to the Man, that 'you would 
requite, What would you do where 
you are Ungrateful> This way of 
Proceeding , over and above that it 
is imptous 1n it ſelf, is likewiſe over- 
haſty, and Unſeaſfonable: for, he that 
goes too faſt, is as much too blame, as: 

that does not move at all (to ſay: 
nothing of the Injuſtice ) for if I had. 
never \obligd, I ſhould never. 
have wiſh'd it. There are. Seaſons 
wherein 
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wherein a Benefit is neither. to be Re- 
ceiv'd, nor Requited. To preſs a Re- 
turn upon me, . when I do not defire 
it, is Unmannerly ; but it is worſe, to 
force'me 'to deſire it. How rigorous 
would he be to exat a Requital, who 
1s thus eager to return it ? To wiſh. a 
Man in diſtreſs, that I may relieve 
him 3 is, firſt to wiſh him Miſerable ; 
to wiſh that he may ſtand in need of 
any body, is 2g4inft Him; and to wiſh 
that he may ſtand in need of Me, is for 
my ſelf: So that my buſineſs 1s not fo 
much a Charity to my. Friend, as the 
Cancelling of a Bond : Nay, it is half 
way, the wiſh of an Enemy. It is Bar- 
barous to wiſh a Man in Chains, Slave- 
ry, or Want, only to bring him out 
again: Let me rather wiſh him pow- 
erful, and happy, and my ſelf indebted 
to him. By Nature, we are prone 
to Mercy, Humanity, Compaſſion; may 
we be excited to be more ſo, by the 
Number of the Grateful; may their 
Number increaſe, and may we ave no 
need of trying them. 


L 3 IT 
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IT is not for an haneſt Man 
a we muſt ot to to make way to a Good. 
phony by a Critne ; 34as if a gg 
it, pray for a Temp t he 
might prove his skill 3 : Or a Ge- 
neral wiſh his Arm Foreed, that +.thes be 
might ew himſ f « greas Comma 
der in paler the day. 
throwing of a vim ine o Riv a - hun off 
him _ again. 
confels, tocure a way ora 
but, to make that Wound, or or 2 
on urpoſe to Cure it, is a 
ngratitude. It is REED even 
by an Enemys much m £10a Fg > 
For, it i is not ſomuch tq 
neſs, as to put him in need bl i "Of 
the two, let it be rather a %ea : bh f 
a Wound ; and yet it wo 
ter to have it neither. Rowe ha 
rw ou to Scipio, T- core 
ong'd the Puzxi t be night 
yn the iniing of at laſt : or. t@ *' 
the” Deciz, for dying for their '; 
if they had Grlf bro brought it ta th : 
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Extremity of needing their Devotion. 
It may be a Contemplation, bur 
itis alewd Wiſh. Azeas had never 
been frmnamed the Pious, if he had 
wiſh'd the ruine of his Country, only 
that he might have the honor of ta- 
king his Father out of the Fire. Tis 
the Scandal of a Phyfitian to make 
work, and irritate a Diſeaſe,and to tor- 
ment his Patient for the Reputation of 
his Cure, -Ita Man ſhould openly im- 
precate Poverty, Captivity, Fear, or 
Datiget ,' upon 4 Petſoh that he has 
beeii Oblig'd to, Would not the whole 
World condemn him fort > And, 
What's the difference 3 but that the 
One 1s only a private Wiſh, and the 
Other, a publick Declaration > Ratili- 
/ + was told in his Exite, that for his 
Comfort, there would be ere long a 
Civil War, that would bring all the 
Baniſh'd Men home again. God for- 
bid, fayes he, for I had rather my Coun- 


try ſhould bluſh for my Baniſhment, than 
y Monrn for my Retnyn, Row much more 
7 honorable 1s it to Owe chearfully, 


4 L 4 than 
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than to Pay diſhoneſtly? It is the 
wiſh of an Enemy to take a Town, 
that he may preſerve it, and to þe 
Viftorious, that he may forgive; but, 
the Mercy comes after the Cruelty; 
beſide, that it is an Injury both to 
God and Man , for, the Man muſt 
be firſt afflicted by Heaven, to be 
relievd by me. So that we impoſe 
the Cruelty upon Gad, and take the 
Compaſiian to our ſelves, and, at the 
beſt, it is but-a Curſe that makes 
way far a Bleſlingz the bare wiſh is 
an Injury; and, if it does not take 
ceffe&t, 'tis becauſe Heaven has not 
heard our Prayers, Or, if they ſhould 
ſucceed , the fear it ſelf is a Tor- 
ment; And, it is much more deſi- 
rable, to have a firm, and unſhaken 
Security, *Tis Friendly to wiſh it in 
your Power to gp me, if ever I 
chance to need it; but, it is unkind 
to wiſh me miſerable, that I may need 
it, How much more Pious is jt, and 
Humane, ta wiſh that I may never 
want 
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want the Occafion of Obliging 
the Means of doing it 3 I 
Ins ECD ALEIInY 
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CHAP. XING. 
Fo, Of Ingratitude. 


NCRATITUDE is, of all Crimes, 
that which we are to accompt the 
moſt Venial in others, and the moſt 
__ ſelves. - is Im- 

10us to the hi degree ; for, it 
ales Po mare. Children, 
and our Altars. There are, there ever 
were, and there ever will be Crimi- 


of all ſorts; as Murtherers, Ty- 
oo Fe Evi Adulrerers, —xn Det % 
Robbers, and Sicrilegious Perſons ; 
but, there is hardly any Notorious 
Crime without a Mixture of Ingrati- 
tude. It difunites Mankind, and 
breaks the very Pillars of Society. And 
yet fo far is this Prodigious Wicked- 
neſs from being any wonder to us,that 
even thankfulneſs it ſelf were much 
the greater of the two. For Men are 
deterr'd from it by Labour, Expenſe, 
Lazyneſs, Buſineſs ; or elle My 
rom 
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Envy, Agmbion,Pride, 
£&f Nay, by abs 


= And, the Pameles 
Mag i ey ek re 


this 

Pans nar wag ___ the diſc 

of bus ET, 3 Beſide, the ynward = 
hy arey 2 Wians Corr 


T0736 


_ TQ brit againſt the Wis ;.'vi1 
658. * May- aWwe'are all Un- 
FR grateful. 


O99 IN Fi ? | 
20 (rughpy and murmurizgout of its 
tihy'd, wy gur. No eos 


hve ear and pomp ma 
by Peowonence Tre appaienell 


us,3:- A, lutle moxe tine may. make 
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and whenfoever it _ is the pleaſure” of 
God to call us, we muſt obey; and yet 
all this while we go on quarrelling at 
the World for what we find in our 
ſelves, and we are yet more Unthank- 

to Heaven, than we areto one ano- 
ther. What Benefit can be great now 
to that Man that deſpiſes the Bounties 
of his Maker?- We would: *he as ſtrong 
as Elephants, as ſwift as Bucks; as light 
as Birds, and we complain, that 'we 
have not the pony Dogs; the 
fight of Eagles, the lotig Life of Ra- 
vens; nay, that'we are not Immortal , 
and endu'd' with the Knowledge. of 
things toeone; - Nay, we take it 'ill, 
that we yon Mts ckr my ne- 
ing the Advanita 


A "We 
claim the —_ anos the Craf. 
tieſt. We? rec andonryR Free of 
Heaven it {&lf, and yet we are not fa- | 
tified. Since /there is ' not- ariy one 
Creature which we had rather be, = 

eake 
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take it i]] that we cannot draw the U- 
nited Excellences of all other Crea- 
tures into our ſelves. Why.are we not 
rather thankful tothat Goodneſs, which 
has ſubjeted the whole Creation to 
our Ule, and Service? 


b THE Principal Cauſes of 


Ingratitude, arePride, and Self- »c ayes of tngre- 


Conceipt , Avarice, Envy, &c. #itude, 
'Tis a familiar Exclamation "a 
"Tis true, he did this or that for me, but 
it came ſo late, and it was ſo little, T had 
e'en as good have been without-it : If he 
had not given it to me, he muſt have gi- 
ven it to ſome body elſe; it was nothin 
ns if his own Pocket : Nay, we are 
dee? xy that he that gives us all 
HS we ___ if he leaves any thing to 
wp we reckon that he does us an 
te It colt Julizs Ceſar his Life, 
ppointment of his Unſatiable 
Companions; and yet he reſery'd no- 
of all that he got, to himſelf, but. 
hs iberty of diſpoſing it. There is 


no Benefit ſo large, but Mali 
ſtill leflen it : "args {o ron which 


yg h<ub buen «4 


og tion wHI riot'< 
Matr (fall 'ever 'be Gtateftt, 
views'a Benefit on the v1 fide 3 or 
rakes'a good Office by the wro1 ſeit 
dle. The Avatitious Martis Nataral- 
ly ty Ungraehl, tor he never thinks he- 
nough, but, without conlidering 
_ "be | has, only Minds what he co- 
vers. Sore pretend want of 
to make a Competent Return, arid you 
ſhall find in others a kind of Gracdefs 
Motefty, that makes a Man aſharn'd of 
requiting at! Obligation, becauſe *tis a! 
Confeſſion that he has receiv'd ofie.” 


NOT to rethrn ore g 

c Gs 5 to vets Officefor —_— 
Good for i but toretumn r is 
-— for G 3 o Diabotical. There are = | 

Diabolical, . my even of this ſort, who, the' 

tore they owe, the more'th 
hate: There's Arts more ory 
rous tharr” to oblige is, 
wher they' are' Conſtious of 
ing the Debe, they "with the' Crlie 
olit of tHeway. F is a Mortal 
that whilch arifes froi'the Slidiie 
NUGd 
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abuſed Benefit, When-weare on the 
Asking fide, What a deal fel Th 


there 1s, and profeſſion? Well, I 
never forget\ this Fauonr. It will be an 
eternal Obligation to me, But, within 
- a while, the Note is chang'd, and we 
hear no more words.on't ; till, by lit- 
tle and little, it is all: quite _—_— 
| $0. long as we ſtand in_ need of a Be« 
nefit, there is: nothing .dearer to us; 
nor any thing cheaper, when we have 
receiv'd/ it. And yet a Man may as 
well refuſe to deliver up. a SunzofMo- 
ny that's left him in Truſt, without: a 
a Sute, as not.to return. a.good Office 
without _y and. when we have 
no-value any further forthe Benefit, 
' we do commonly care as little for the 
# Author. People. follow: their Inte- 
reſtz one Man 1s Gratefu] for his Con- 
venience, and another Maris Ungrate- 
ful forthe. ameReaſon;: 


4 SOME are Ungratefnl' to q rhe we vs 


their 's and — _ 
Country no leſs U to -- ip 
others z ſo that the. C os 


of 


_— 
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of titude reaches all Men. Does 
not the Son wiſh for the death of his 
Father? the Husband for that of his 
Wife , &c. But, Who can look for 
Gratitude in an Age of ſo many Ga- , 
ping, and Craving Appetites, where all 
ceople take; and none give? In an 

Age of Licenſe to all ſorts of Vanity, 
and Wickedneſs; as Luſt, Gluttony, 
Avarice, :Envy, Ambition, Sloth, Inſo- 
lence, Levity, Contumacy, Fear, Raſh- 
neſs, Private Diſcords, and Publick E- 
vils, Extravagant and Groundleſs 
wiſhes, Vain Confidences, Sickly At 
fetions , Shameleſs Impieties, _—_ | 
Authoriz'd, and the Violation all 
things Sacred, and Profane. Obliga- \ 
tions arepurſu'd with Sword and Poy- , . p 
fon : Benefits are turn'd into Crimes ; \, , 
and that Blood moſt Seditiouſly Spilt, 
for which every honeſt Man ſhould 
expoſe his own. Thoſe that ſhould 
be the Preſervers of their Country, are 
the Deſtroyers of itz and, 'tis matter 
of dignity to trample upon the Go 

' vernment;z The Sword gives'the Law, 
and Mercenaries take up Armes hy 

"=" 0 
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their Maſters. Among theſe turbu- 
lent, and _ Motions, What hope 

is there of finding honeſty, or goo 
Faith, which is the quieteſt of all Virs 
tues? There isno more lively Image 
of humane life, than that of a con- 
querd City : there's neither Mercy, 
Modeſty, nor Religion, and if we for- 
get our Lives, we may well forget our 
efitss The World abourids with 
Examples of Ungrateful Perſons, and 
n6 [eb with thoſe of Ungrateful Go- 
vernments. Was not Catiline Un- 
teful? Whoſe Malice aim'd , not 
only at the Maſtering of his Coun- 
try, but at the total deſtruftion of it; 
by calling in an Invererate, and Vin- 
dive Enemy from beyond the Alpes, 
"BY; / to wreak their long thirſted-for Rez 
'Y* venge; and to Sacrifice the Lives 
of as many noble Romans, as might 
ſerve to anſwer , and appeaſe the 
Ghoſts of the Slaughiter'd Gaxles 2 
Was not Marizs Ungrateful > that 
from a Common Soldier, being taifed 
up to a Conſul, not only gave the 
ord for Civil Blood-ſhed, and 
M Mab 
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Maſlacres, but was himſelf the Sign 
for the Execution; and every Man 
he met in the Streets, to whom he 
did not ſtretch out his Right-hand , 
was Murther'd ? And, Was not Sy#z 
agratetul too? that when he had 
waded up to the Gates in Humane 
Blood, carry'd the Qutrage into: the 
City, andithere moſt barbarouſly car 
4wyo entize | Legions to pieces in a 
Corner z not aply after the Victory, 
bus moſt perfidioully after quarter gi- 
yen them. Good Gadl that ever any 
Man, ſhauld not only ſcape with Im- 
inity , but receive a Reward for fo 
Fovria a Villany? Was not Po 
Ungrateful toa 2 who, after thr 
Conſulſhips, three Triumphs, and fo 
many honors Liſyrp'd befbre his vime, \\ 
{plix the Common-wealth into three 
Parts; and brought it to fuch a paſs, 
that there was no hape- of Safety, but 
by Slavery; Qnly, forſootb, to abate - 
che Envy of his Power, he took other 
Partners: with him into: the Govern- 
ment, 2s if that which was not lawful 
tor any. ape, might kave been myers 
able 
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able for more; dividing, and diſtribu- 
ting the Provinces, and breaking all 
into a Triumvirate, reſerving (till two 
parts of the three in his own Family. 
And, Was not Cefar Ungrateful allo? 
though, to give him his due, he was a 
Man of his Word Merciful in his 
Victories, and never kill'd any Man , 

but with his Sword in his hand. Let 
us therefore forgive one another. On- 
ly one Word more now for the ſhame 
of Ungratefal Governments. Was not 
baniſh'd> Soipio diſmiſs'd ? 
and Creeroexil'd, and plunder'd ? But, 
What is all this to thoſe that -_ fo 
mad, as to _— even the goodneſs 
+7 Jxacer on = pmony good EX= 


_ but _ 
ag Mt nant 
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CHAP. XX. 


\ There can be no Law againſt Ingrati- | 
tude, 


NGRATITUDE is fo dangerous to 
it ſelf, and ſo deteſtable toother peo- 
ple, that Nature, one would think, had 
ſufficiently provided, againſt it, with- 
out need of any other ; _ For eve- 
ry Ungrateful Man is his own Enemy, 
and it ſeems fuperfluous to compell a 
Man to be kind to himſelt, and to fol- 
low his own Inclinations., This, of all 
wickedneſs imaginable, is certainlythe | 
Vice which does the moſt divide. and N. 
diſtract Humane Nature. Without 
the Exerciſe, and the Commerce of Mu- 
tual Offices, we can beneither happy, 
nor fafe ; tor it 1s only Society, that ſe- 
cures us 5 Take us one by one, and 
we are a Prey even to Brutes, as well | 
as to one another; Nature has brought 
us unto the World — and unarm'd; 
we , 
| 


"—_ 
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we have not the Teeth, or the Paws, 
of Lyons or Bears,, to make our ſelves 
anrible: but, by the two Bleſſings of 
Reaſon, and Union, we ſecure and 
defend our ſelves againſt Violence 
and Fortune. This 1t is that makes 
Man the Maſter of all other Creatures, - 
who otherwiſe were ſcarce a Match 


for the weakeſt of them. This is it 


that comforts us in Sickneh, in Age, in 
Miſery, in Pains, and in the woiſt of 
Calamities. Take away this Combi- 
nation , and Mankind 1s diſſociated , 
and falls to pieces. 'Tis true, that 
there is no Law eſtabliſhed againſt 
this abominable Vice: but, we cannot 
fay yet, that it ſcapes unpuniſh'd, for, 


#4 A publick hatred is certainly the great- 
-  <elt of all Penaltics, over and above 


that, we loſe the moſt valuable Blefling 
of Life, in the not beſtowing, and Re- 
ceiving of Benefits, If Ingratitude 
were to be puniſh'd by a Law, it would 
diſcredit the Obligation for a Bene- 
fit is to be Given, not Lent: And if 
we have no Return at all, there's no 
juſt Cauſe of Complaint : for Grati- 

| M 3 tude 


| 
| 
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CHAP. XX. 
There can be no Law againſt Ingrati- 


tude, 


NGRATITUDE is fo dangerous to | 

it ſelf, and ſo deteſtable to other peo- ; 
ple, that Nature, one would think, had þ|. 
ſufficiently provided againſt it, with- 2 
out need of any other Law. For eve- ' 
ry Ungrateful Man is his own Enemy, p 
and it ſeems fuperfluous to compell a 
Man to be kind to himlſelt, and to fol © 
low his own Inclinations.. This, of all \\ 
wickedneſs imaginable, is certainly the 
Vice which does the moſt divide,and \, 
diſtract Humane Nature. Withont 7 
the Exerciſe, and the Commerce of Muf + ' 
tual Offices, we can be neither happy, 
nor fate ; tor it is only Society, that fe- 
cures us 3 Take us one by one, and 
we are a Prey even to Brutes, as well 


as to one another; Natute has brought | 
us into the World naked, andunarm'd; *' 
6 "PE * we |} 


\ 
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we have not the Teeth, or the Paws, 
of Lyons or Bears,, to make our ſelves 
renrible : but, by the two Bleſſings of 
Reaſon, and Union, we ſecure and 
defend our ſelves againſt Violence 
and Fortune. This 1t is that makes 
Man the Maſter of all other Creatures, 
who otherwiſe were ſcarce a Match 


for the weakeſt of them. This is it 


that comforts us in Sickneſs, in Age, in 
Miſery, in Pains, and in the woiſt of 
Calamities. Take away this Combi- 
nation , and Mankind 1s diſſociated , 
and falls to pieces. *'Tis true, that 
there is no Law eſtabliſhed againſt 
this abominable Vice: but, we cannot 
fay yet, that it ſcapes unpuniſh'd, for, 


/ A publick hatred is certainly the great- 
I of all Penalties, over and above 


that, we loſe the moſt valuable Blefling 
of Life, in the not beſtowing, and Re- 
ceiving of Benefits, If Ingratitude 
were to be puniſh'd by a Law, it would 
diſcredit the Obligation; for a Bene- 
fit is to be Given, not Lent: And if 
we have no Return at all, there's no 
juſt Cauſe of Complaint : for Grati- 

M 3 tude 
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tude were no Virtue, if there were any 
danger in being Un teful. There | 
are Halters, I know, Hooks, and Gib- | 
bets, provided for Homicide, Foyim, L108 
Sacrilege, and Rebellion; but Ingra 
titude ( here upon Earth) is only ay pu 
niſh'd in the _ z all fa | 
ains, and Inflictions, bemg whol 
| | ranked to Divme Juſtice. And, if + ? 
a Man may Judge of the Conſcience by L 
the Countenance, the Ungrateful Man ; 
| is never without a Canker at his heartz þ} 
his Mingand Aſpe&, is fad and follici» |: 
tous ; whereas the other 1s alwayes 
Chearful, and Serene. 


| AS there *are no Laws Ex- | 
| a There neither is, tant againſt Ingratitude 3 So is \ 
| 
| 


ro ccinl lar, It utterly Impoſſible to con- 
tienes — trive __ that in all Circum | 
ſtances ſhall reach it. If it 
were Adionable , there would not be | 
Courts enough in the whole World, | 
fo try the Caufes in. There can be | 


no ſetting of a da the requiting þ 


j « the for 

= of Benefits, as for ayment of 'Mo: | 
| ny, nor any Efienutyapian the _— 
| tems 
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themſelves, but the whole matter relts 
in the ConKience of both patties ; And 
then there ate ſo many degrees of it, 


that the ſame Rule will never ſerve 


all : Beſide that, to proportion it, as 
che Benefit is greater or leſs, will be 
both impradicable, and without Rea- 


ſori. One good Turn ſaves my Life z; 
another, my Freedom, or peradven- 


care my very Soul. How ſhall any 
Law now ſuite a Puniſhment to an In- 
gratitude, under theſe differing de- 
grees? It muft not be ſaid in Benefits, 


as in Bonds, Pay what you owe. How 


fhall a Man pay Life, Health, Credit , 
Security, in &ind £ There can be no 
ſet Rule ito bound that infinite varie- 
oy of Cales, which are'more properly 
the Subje&t of Humanity, and Religi- 
on, than of Law, and Publick Juſtice. 
There would be Diſputes alſo about 
the Benefit it Self z which muſt totally 
depend upon the Courteſie of the 
Judge, for no Law Imaginable can ſet 
it forth. One Man Gives me an Eſtates 
anbther only Lends me a Sword, arid 
that Sword preſerves my Life. Nay, 

a 7 the 
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the very ſame thing ſeveral wayes 
done, changes the Quality of the Ob- 
ligation. A Word, a Tone, a Look, 
makes a great Alteration in the Caſe, 
How ſhall we judge then, and. deter- 
mine a Matter, which does not de- 
pend upon the faCt it ſelf, but upon 
the Force, and Intention of it. Some 
things are reputed Benefits, not for 
their value, but becauſe we defire 
them. And there are Offices of a much 
greater Value, that we do not reckon 
upon at all. If Ingratitude were Lia» 
ble to a Law, we muſt never give, but 
before Witneſſes, which would over- 
throw the dignity of the Benefit. And * 
then the Puniſhment muſt either be 
equal, where the Crimes are unequal, 
or elſe it muſt be ighteous: So 
that Blood muſt anſwer for Blood. He 
that is Ungrateful for my ſaving his 
Life, muſt forfeit his own. And, 
What can be more Inhumane , than 
that Benefits ſhould conclude in San- 
guinary Events? A Man faves my Life, 
and I am Ungrateful for it: Shall I 
be puniſh'd in my purſe? That's too 

little ; 
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little: if it be leſs than the Benefit, 
it js unjuſt, and it muſt be Capital to 
be made equal to it. There are more- 
over certain Priviledges granted tq 
Parents, that can never be reduc'd to 
a Common Rule ; Their Injuries 
may be Cognizable, but not their Be» 

ts. The diverſity of Caſes is too 

, and Intricate, to be bro 
within the Proſpe& of a Law : So that 
it is much more Equitable to puniſh 
none, than to puniſh all alike. What 
if a Man follows a good Office with 
an Injury ; Whether or no ſhall this 
uit Wm or, Who ſhall 


*them, and weigh the one againſt the 


other > There is another thing yet, 
which perhaps we do not dream of : 
Not one Man u the face of 
the Earth would ſcape, and yet eve- 
ry Man would ex to be his own 
Judge. Once again; We are all of us 
ungrateful; and the Number does not 
only take away the Shame , —__ 
Authority, and Proteftion to the Wick» 


IT 
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IT is thought Reaſonable by 
fome, that there ſhould be a Law a- 
giinſt Ingratitude, for, ſay they, 'Tis 
eommon tor one City to upbraid ano- 
ther, and, to claim that of Poſterity, 
which was beſtow'd upon their Ance- 
ſtors: Bur, this is only clamor with- 
out Reaſon. It is objeed by others, 
as a diſcouragement to Offices; 
if Men ſhall not be made anſwerable 
for thems but, I fay, on the other 
fide, that no Man would accept of a 
— _ termes. He that 

ves, is prompted to't by a goodneſs 
of Mind ; and; Qe fity of the 
AQtion is leflen'd by the Caution 4 for, 


it is hisdefire, that the Receiver ſhould + 


pleaſe himſelf, and owe no more than 
he thinks fie. But, What if this might 
occaſion fewer Benefits, fo long as they 
would be franker ? nor is there any 
Ivet in paring © Check upon Raſh- 
feſfs,and : In Anſwer to this; 
Men will be carefut enough whom 
they oblige, without a Law ; Nor is it 
polhble for a Judge ever to ſet us 

right 
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Hotior' of 4 Betieffir is thi ; 
ſerv'd, which' is 6 eptop 
when it comes to be Mercenary, and 
made matter of Contention. We are 
een forward enough of our ſelves, t 
wrangle without unneceflary Proy 
cations. It — well, I m_ if 
Moneys might upon the ſame 
Conditions Sith other enefis : and 
the payment remitted to the Conſci- 
ence, without formalizing upon Bills 
and Securities: but Humane Wiſdom 
has rather advis'd with Convemence , 
m_— _ —oy _— to force 
oneſty, than to it. Forev 
palt _ of Money, there atite 
Bonds, Witneſſes, Counter-parts , 
Pawns, ec. which is no other than a 
ſhameful Confeſhion. of Fraud, . and 
Wickedneſsz when more Credit is gt- 
ven to our Seals, than to our Minds; 
and Caution taken, leaſt he that has 
receiv'd the Money , ſhould deny it. 
Were it not better now to be deceriv'd 
by ſome, than to ſuſpect all? way $ 
tne 
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the difference at this rate, betwixt 
the BenefaQor , and an Utſurer, fave 
only that in the BenefaGtors Caſe,there 
is no body ſtands Bound ? 
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CHAP. L 
Le Happy Life, and wherein it cons 
4. 


GIS IN Hl wry; in 
FLA this Work | & 
PZ 64 is more Talk'd of, and 
a, 
© the Bu a 
| ife, It 1s Me 
Wiſb, and Deſign ; and yet not ofie of 
a thouſand that knows wherein that 
Happineſs confiſts. . We live however 
in a Blind, and Eager purſuitof it 3 and 
the more baſte we make in a wrong 
s way, 


0. 
- Re Eo Ep - 
rn 


I 


way, the farther we are from our Jour- 
neys gnd.,-Eert wstherefore-b5rfh, gou- 
fidef, What it is ag would be\ats and 
Seatndly , Which it the” readieſt way to 
compaſs it. It we be Right, we ſhall 
find every day how mth we improve; 
but; & we aigher follow -the Cry, as the 
Track of People that are out of the 
way, we muſt expect to be miſled, and 
to conſume our \dayes in Wandring, 
and-Error;  W e it highly con- 


cerns us to take alang with us a skilful 
Guide; For * nc Srthis, as in _ 
Va ,. where the High-way .bripgs 
us — Place o Reo bn if a 
Man. ſhould happen to be out, where 
the Thhabitaiits' might fet him Right 
pines Maron tt zontrary, the bea- 
Road is here the moſt 
$4 he People; itr ſtead of helping us, 
de 113. ' Let us not thereto - 
,hke Beaſts, bur rather govern our 
ev Regen, then 4wphe. It 
fires with us irr Humane Life, us'inh a 
SUE RtntyS'One ftembles firſt; and 
en" another falls wpon Him; \and- (6 
they follow ,” one upon; the 'Neok- of 
dad b another, 


* 
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—_— till *: whole deat cool to 
one oy i Fo f the od 


the niiſthief is, That the Ni 
Multtyde' tarries it atdinft Trith, om 
Taitices fo that we truſt | leave. the 
Croud, if we wodtd he Happy : For, 
the Qaeſtion ofa pps Life is not. to 
be decided wah Vote ; Nay, ir? oe 


= ; 
wiſhes e5 

HACK ner her toe 
, * (16 9877 


| $4 £227 


3 


a Tru? Hap- 
pines, 


be ul upd yery thing-we ſearch 
Wi dt, bh He - hell 
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* THE true Felicity of Lifs, is to be 
2 fiee from OELT o= Gmc to 

 . . underſtand. our Duties toward 
God, and Man; to.enjoy the 
Preſent, withqut ;any anxious depen- 
dence'upoy the Future... Not to amuſe 
our ſelves, with either Hopes, or Fears, 
but toreſt fatisfy'd with what we have, 
which'] is abun antly ſufficient; for he 
that is ſo, wants nothing. . [The great 
Bleflings of Mankind are within us,and 
within our Reach, but we, ſhut, our 
/8s, and, like People in the dark, we 


pa e br of Maul, 


Hion of 


ch no "wy: 
ortune can por exalt 


Ft 5, .. No Ing; can make it i or, 
| the State ;« o Humane Per 


| 5 bom "Ld = 

bam. ap. any 
that Judges 
UN: AY in Hh enjoyes A 
ar cual Calm: he takes a true pro- 
rr of thingsz he-obſerves an _ 
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a Meaſure, a Decorum in all his Aﬀions: 
He has a'Benevolence-1in his Nature 3 
he ſquareshis Life accordingto Reaſon; 
and draws to himſelf Love, and Admi- 
ration. ' Without 'a Cettain, and an 
Unc ble Jadgment, all the reſt is 
but Flactuation: But, he thet alwayes 
Wills, and Nills the ſame thing, it un- 
donbtedly in the Right. Liberty , and 
Serenity of Mind, rhuſt neceſſarily en- 
ſue npon'the maſtering of thoſe things, 
which either alure, or affright us; 
when, in ſtead of thoſe flaſhy Pleafures, 
which even at the belt are both vain, 


and hurtful together) we ſhall find our 


ſelves poſſefs'd of Joyes tranſporting, 
and everlaſting. It muſt be a Sou 
Mind that makes a Happy Man 3 there 
muſt be a Conſtancy in all Conditions, 


a Care for the things of this World, 


but without trouble, and ſuch an In- 


differency for the Bounties of Fortune; 


that either with them,or without them, 
we may live contentedly. There muſt 
be neither Lamentation, nor Quarrel- 
ling, nor Sloth, nor Fear, for it makes 

| a 
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a Diſcord in a Mans Life. - He that 
7, Serves, The Joy of a Wiſe Man 
firm without Interruption: In 

all Places, at. all Times, and in all 
Conditions, his thoughts are chear- 
ful and quiet. As it never cawe in to 
him from without,{o it will never. aw 
him ; bur, it is born within him, .and. 
inſeparable from, him. . It is a. ſgllici» 
rous Life that 'is,egg'd on. with the 
hape of any , thaugh never fo 
Fa and cafic. Nay, though a Man 


| ſhould never ſuffer any fort of dilap- 


patatment. I do .not ſpeak this, 
either as a Bar to/ the fair cOjOgRent 
of Lawful Pleaſures or to the gentle 

Flatteries of Reaſgnable Expettati- 
ans; but, 'on, the contrary, I would 
haye. Men 00G R choages| in good Hu» 
mour.z provided. that it ariſes from 
moe own Souls, ang be cheriſh'd in 


_ = Ho oh OT = 
Aeon True a e. and. 
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cure ogig kv Re/ons,-Th 
) af vhs. within bhers. bk 
Ghetulges hke\the _ 


Brave Mind, that has Fortune 

its Feet. He that can look Death in 
the Face, and bid it wellcome ; open 
his dore to Poverty, and Bridle his 
Appetites 3 this is the Man whom 
Providence has eſtabliſh'd in the Poſ- 
Pleaſures of the vulgar are unground- 
ed, thin, and ſuperficial ; but the other 
are Solid, and Eternal, As the Body 
it (elf is rather a Neceſſary thing, than 
a Great 4 ſpe Comforts of it are but 
Temporary , and Vain ; Beſide that 
without extraordinary Moderation , 
their End is only Pain, and Repeat- 
ance. Whereas a Peaceful Conſci- 
ence, Honeſt. Thoughts, Virtuous 
AQions; and, an I for CI- 
ſual Events, are Bleſſings without End, 
Satiety, or Meaſure. This Conſum- 
mas State of Felicity is only a Sub- 


miſſion to the DjQate of Right Na- 
ture: The Foundation of it is Wiſ- 
dome, 


F 
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Humane peels is 
rin ns 
Wiſdome. h 


"AKING. for granted , That He- 

nr Ps | upon 
Wiſdome, and Virtze, we ſhall Treat of 
theſe two Points in order as they lye : 
And Fig, of Wiſdome ; not in the La- 
titude of its various Operations, but 
only as it are. x toGood Life, 

the Happineſs of Mankind... 


WISDOME is a Right Underſtand- 
ing; a * Faculty of d ing. -. 
Good from Evil; What is to awiſdone,vieo | 
ont þ 
: t gr upon t 
valve of hg not So 
Opinion of them; An Equality of 
Force, and a Strength of Reſolution : 
Jt fets a Watch over our Words and | 
Deeds 3 It takes us up with the Con: | 
|, templation [ 


fo 
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templation of the Works of Nature ; 
and makes us _— , by cither 
Good, or Evil Fo . It is Large, 
and Sturt ata uires a —_ 
deal 6f: Room 't6\ Work 'ins It. ran- 
facks Heaven, and\Earths It has for 
its _ things paſt, and to\gome; 
Tranſitory and Eternal : It examines 
all the'Cirenmſtanges' of: Time} what 
# irs when is begaw'3" and how'lorg it 
will contine ; © And fo for the Mind; 
whence i tame ; what it ir; when it be - 
gins;' how long it 'taits; whether oy no 


it paſſes from one Forme fo another's or 
ſerves Only one 3 and ' wariders whey it 
leaves uri where it abidei'in the State 


Separation ,. and what the AGion of it ; 
"ufc it makes of itt Liberty whe- 
ther or nip it retains the Memory of thingy 
”ft, artd' comes 10 the Knowledge of it 
ſelf. It is'the Habit'of a-Perfett Mind's 
and the'Perfeftion-of Humanity, rais'd 
as hilt a4 Nature cati'catry it. ' Tr dif: 
fers from ' Philoſophy,"as Avarice;'ttid 
r_y the One defires;and the Other 
is '5 the one's the Effet ;/ and 
the Reward of the 'orher.” _ 

7 iſe, 
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Wiſe, is the Uſe of Wiſdom, as Secing 

giths Uſe of Eyes, and Wellſpeaking 
he Uſe rn ere 


the vert ro us: ; Sela it cnough 


IP _ unleſs we printit.mout 
op dr 1 Wl wo good Bier: And, 
a to 
For, Pheloopyi p > Subjech Br po: - 
is Not a 
Wor Olſtentation z nor does it reſt id it 
ards, but. in Things; It 1snot'an 
Entertainment. .taken up for dehghe. ; 
EE ens Leifureg/bur 
K 2 6, «ei Mind ; .govemn$>out 
Adviqns, tells as>what waiare:todo , 
rn nee 202221 foe 2 hubs, 
:@aides us: all -Hazzards. 
rg withour it, for 
every hour gives:os oceafion'to:riake 
ale of it : It Informs us in! al the Du+ 
ties of Lifez Pjety' to our, Paremes 5 
Fash'to our Fitends3 tho 
Maferable 3 j ent in Connfet: Ic 


us Peace, cad eagend 


nc cedaer——Qaa 
< THERE'S 
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THERE'S no. Condition- of 'Life 
64 3c GiGrarging bis Dury.1f bis For 
diſcharging his Duty.1f his For- 
4 Counters. *  rane be good, / the tempers it 3 if 
bad; he maſters it; if he has an 
Eſtate, /he will exerciſe his Virtue in 
Plenty; if none; in Poverty zif he can- 
not do-mt.in his Country, hewill do it 
in Baniſhment if he has no command, 
he will do the office off a common S6l- 
rnddaing the Grnck of Barter hey 

iming 'ftier Beaſts: t 
will make a Lyon Embrace hisK wc 
OI him; and an Elephant 
to'him. - This. is: the-Caſt: of a 
Wile Man in the extremeſt Difficulties, 
Let ther be never fo terrible in them-. 
coat perks 

are”: y/ tame; ' The 

aſcribe the Invention of Till, Ar- 
chitequre, Navigation; (&c.: to Wiſe 
Men ;: may perchance be in the right, 
that they wereinvented by Wiſe Men ; 
but they were not 'invented by Wile 
Men; as Wiſe Mex: For'Wiſdome dors 
not teach our Fingers, -but our Minds: | 
| Fiddling, 
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men ce > and —— Arms, -and | 
Fortifications-, . were t 

Lixury, and! Diſcord; but jy 
inſtructs us.in the wayes of Natureand 
in-ithe Arts of Unity , and Concord; 
Not. in:the Inſtruments, but in the Go- 
veftiment of Lite 3 nor to make us live 
only, but to live happily. She teaches 
us what things are Good', what Evil, 
and what only appear ſo; and, to di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt true Greatneſs, and 
Tumour. She: Clears our "Minds, of 
Drols; and Vanity ; ſhe raiſes -up our 
Thoughts to Heaven, and carriesthem 
down to Hell : She diſcourſes the Na- 
ture of the Soul ;-the Powers, and Fa- 
culties of it; the firſt Principles of 
things 3 the Order of Providence z ſhe 
exalts us from things Corporal, to In- 
corporeal; and-retrives the Truth of 
| all She ſearches Nature, gives Laws 
to: Lite, and-tells. us, That 28: is not e- 
nough to know' God, . naleſs we Obey 
him : She looks upon all Accidents, as 
Ads of Providence; ſets a true Value: 
upon things ;- delivers us, from'!falſe 


IE. —— 
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that are attended: with ''Repentance, 
She-allows nothing to be Good, that 

will not befo!fot evers! No Man &6'be 
Happy, bdt! he that rieeds no other 

then whathe has within his 

ſelf; rio Man to be Grear,| or 'Powers 

ful, thar snot Maſter of himſelf; This 

is the Felicity of Hamane Lifez a Felt» 
city that can. rietther be corrupted;nov 
extinguiſh'd ; It cnquires mto'the Na- 
ture of. the-Heavens, the Influences 'of 
the Stars 3 bw far they-operate upon 
our _ and Ron z - which 


ily 2 ona al Hands, riie 
Reajor is the 


FEI EtTSp 
t tE.'O 
——_— The Greatoeks that ariſcs. from 
| It, is folid, and- uamoveabley 
the Reſolutions of Wikdome 
Pres, Ablokae, and Conſtants wher 
fe, Fry of Coup 
_ bur be 
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ae a a Wo _ 
no:Happineſs without ; 
Prudence; for,a. Wiſe Man 1 4 
without a. Blotz -and, what he likes 
once; he approves for ever: He admits 
of nothing that: is'either Evil,. or Slip- 
pery - but Marches without Staggers 
10g, ior Stumbling ,. and is never 
prz'd : He lives.alwayes True, and 
Steady ta himſelf; and whatſoeveribe- 
falls him, this great Artificer of both 
Fortunes cur Advantag® | He that 
demurs, and helitates, is not yet.com+ 
pos'd 3 but, whereſoever Virtue: anter- 
upon the Maih , there maſt be 
Concard,and Conſent in the Parts;For 
all Virtues are in. Agreement, as well 
as all' Vices are at Variance. , A Wile 
Mas, in what condition ſoever he is, 
wy be ſtill Ha Happy , for he ſubjects al 
[to hi becauſe be tabs 
f to Reaſon, and his 
Atﬀtions by Counſel, not by/ Paſhon. 
He-is not mov'd with the Utmoſt Vio- 
lences of Fortune, nor with the Extre- 
toitiesof Fire, and Sword; whereas a 


7 ——— his oywn.ſhadow; and 


ſurpriz'd 
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ſurpriz'd at ill Accidents, as if 
were all-levelFd at him. He Food 
thing -unwillingly, - for whatever he 
finds — makes it his Choice. 
He propounds to himſelf the Certain 
Scope 'and end of Humane Life : He 
followes that which conduces to't, and 
avoids. that which. hinders it. He is 
content: with his.Lot, whatever it be; 
without: wiſhing: what he has not; 
oh; of the two, he had- rather a- 
bound; then. want.'. The Buſi- 
neſs of his Life, like that of Nature; is 
perform'd without Tumult, or Noile : 
He neither. fears danger, nor provokes 
it; But, it is bis. Caution, not any 
want / 'of' Courage. : for Captivity, 
Wounds, .and Chains he only. looks 
upon as'falſe, and Lympharical Ter- 
rors. . He: does not pretend to go 
through with whatever he Under- 
takes ;; but to do that wal which he 
does: [Arts are but the Servants, Wiſs 
dome Commands'/and where the mat-_ 
ter: fails , 'tis none of the Workmans 
fault. - He is Cautelous in doubtful 
Cafes; in Profperity temperate, and 
b*Stu77271 reſolute 


refotute' in Adverſity : Still making the 
beſt of every Condition, and impro- 

yall Occaſions to make them fer- 
viceable to his Fate. Some Accidents 
there are, which I confe(s may Aﬀect 
him, but not Overthrow him : as Bo- 
dily Pains, Loſs. of Children, and 
Friends; . the Ruine and Deſolation of 
a Mans Country : One, muſt be made 
of Stone, or Iron, not tobe ſenſible. of 
theſe Calamities 3 and beſide, it were 
no Virtue to bear them, it -a- Body did 
not feel theme. 


THERE are 4Three 
er. gh 8 in the oo Fic * Three of Profcews 


dom. The frft, ſe that 
come within fight of i, at not 
up to't: They have learn'd what 
they ought to do, but they have not 
put het Knowledge in ptathiſe; they 


are: paſt the of a Relapſe, but 

the oo ſtill the grudgi Nr Di- 
thougti they are out of the 

of it. By a Diſcaſe, I do underſtand 


an Obſtinacy m'Evil, or.an ill habit, 
————c upon ings 


7 
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which are either not much to be de- 
fir'd, or not at all. A Second ſort are 
thoſe, that have ſubjected their Appe- 
tites for a ſeaſon, but are yet in tear 
of falling back. A Third fort ' are 
thoſe that are clear of many Vices, but 
not of all. They are not Covetous, 
but perhaps they are Cholerick; not 
Luſttul,but perchance Ambitious; they 
are firm enough in ſome Caſes, but 
weak in others; there are many that 
deſpiſe Death, and yet ſhrink at Pain. 
There are diverſities in Wiſe Men, but 
no Inequalities ; one is more Afﬀable z 
Another mgre Ready ; a Third, a bet- 
ter Speaker 3 bur, the Felicity of them 
all is equal. It is in this, asin Heaven- 
ly Bodies, there is a certain State in 
Greatneſs. 


IN Civil, and Domeſtick Afﬀairs, 

PI LAS on ſtand inneed 
the fit 1 of unſel, as of a Phyſician,an 
LR” Advocate, a Rr hen in 
ter matters, the Bleſling of 

Wile Men reſts in the Joy they take 

in the Communication of their Vir- 


tues: 
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; tues-- If there were nothing elſe in it, 
a Man would apply himſelf to Wiſ- 
dom, becauſe it ſtates him in a per- 
petual Tranquillity of Mind. 
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CHAP. III. 
There can be no Happineſs without 


Virtue. 


IRTUE is that Perfe&Good, which 

is the complement of a Happy Life; 

the only Immortal thing that belongs 
to Mortality: It is the Knowledge 
both of others, and it ſelf: It is an In- 
vincible Greatneſs of Mind, not to be 
elevated, or dejefted, with good, or ill 
fortune 3 It is Sociable,' and Gentle , 
Free, Steady, and Fearleſs ; Content 
within it ſelf, full of inexhauſtible de- 
lights, and it is valued for it ſelf. One 
may bea good Phyſician, a good Go- 
vernor, a good Grammarianz without 
being a Good Man; So that all things 
from without, are only Accefforyes, for 
the ſeat of it is a pure, and holy 
Mind. It conſiſts in a Congruity of 
Attions; which we can never expet , 
ſo long as we are diſtrafted by our 
Paſſions. Not but that a Man may be 
allow'd 
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allow'd to Change Colour, and Coun-. 
tenance, and ſuffer ſach ' Imprefhions, 


as are properly a kind of Natural Force 
upon the Body , and not.under the 


ominion of the Mind : ; But, all this 
while, I will have his Judgment firm,” 
and he ſhall a& ſteadily, -and boldly, 
without wavering betwixt the Matt»: 


ons of his Body, and thoſeof his Mind. 
OY Indifferent, I know, 
whether a Fies at Eaſe upon aBed, 
orin Torment upon a Wheel ; and. yet 
the former may be the warſe of the twa, 


if we ſuffer the latter with Honor, and- 


enjoy the other with Infamy 3 It is not. 
the Matter, but the Virtze, that makes 
the Action Good, or i/z' and, He that: 
is led in Triumph, may;be yet greater, 
than his Conqueror. .: We come: 
once to value our Fleſhaboye.our Ho-' 

, we are loſt: and yectl would -nat 
preſs upon dangers 3-no' not. ſo. much. 
as 


the and the- Brute come in compe- 
tition: And,;'in ſuch a-Cafe, rather then 
make a forfeiture. of my Credit, m 
Reaſon, or my Faith, I wauld, run all 
Extremities. 


\ 


onde z unleſs where 


2T 
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Extremities. They aregreat Bleflings, 
to have tender hn, 5 Dutiful Chil- 


dren, and to live under a Juſt, and 
well-order'd Government. Now , 
Would it not trouble even a Virtuous 
Man, to ſee his Children Butcher'd be- 
fore Rn his Father made a Slave, 
and his overrun by a Barba- 
rous Enemy ? /? There is a et diffe- 
rence betwixt the _—— of a Bleſ- 
ſing, and the ſucceedi great Mif- 
chief into the place of it over and a- 
bove. The loſs of Health is follow'd 
with Sickneſs; and the loſs of Sight, 
with Blindneſs; but, this does not 
hold inthe Loſs of Friends, and Chil- 

dren; where there is rather ſomethi 
on'the'Contrary to ſupply that Loſe 
that is to fay, Virtwez which fills the 
Mind, and takes —_— the deſire of 
what we have not. :What'Matters it 
whether the Water be ſtopt, or no, ſo 
age the Fountain is ſafe? Is a Man 
the wiſer for 'a Mukitade of 
Friends, or the more fooliſh for the 
Loſs of them? So neither is he the 
Happier, Nor the more Miſerable : _ 
©, 
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Life, Grief, and Pain, are Acceſſions 


that have no Effect at all upon Virtue. 


It confifts in the Action, and not in the 
things we do: In the Choice it {elf;and 
not 1n the Subject matter of it, It is 
not a deſpicable Body, or Condition; 
not Poverty, Infamy, or Scandal, that 
can-obſcure the Glories of Virtue: bur, 
a Man may ſee her through all oppoſi- 
tions, and he that looks diligently into 
the State of a Wicked Man, will fee 
the Canker at his Heatt,through all the 
falſe, and dazling ſplendors of Great- 
nels, and F reel ay dif- 
COVET Our 5, in ſetting our 
hearts upon things trivial a 
temptiblez and, in the ſelling of our 
very Country, and Parents for a 
Rattle. And , What's the difference 
(in cffeR) betwixt Old Men,and Chil- 
dren; but that the Onedeales in Paint- 
ings, and Statues, and the Other in Ba- 
bies? ſo that weour ſelvesare only the 
more Expenſive Fools. 


C 4 IF 
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IF one could but fee the Mind of a: 
Good Man, as it 1s Illuſtrated 


arbe dignity of with Virtue; the Beauty, and 


Virtue. 


the "0 of it, ANG is a 

ipnity not ſo much as to be thought 
rr ws Love, - and rt z 
Would' nota Man bleſs himſelf at the - 
fight of ſuch an Obje&, as at the 
Encounter of ſome Supernatural ' 
Power ? A Power fo Miraculous, that 
it is a kind of Charm upon the Souls 
of thoſe that are truly atfefted with it. 
There is ſo wonderful a Grace, and 
Authority in it, that even the worſt of 
Men approve it, and et up for the Re- 
putation of being accompted Virtuous 
themſelves. They covet the Fruit in- 
deed, and the Profit of Wickednelſs, 
but they hate, and are aſham'd of the 


. Imputation of it. - It is by an Impreſ- 


fion of Nature,that all Men have a Re- 
verence for Virtue: they Know it, and 
they have aReſpett for it, though they 
do not Practice it : Nay, for the Coun- 
tenance of their very Wickedneſs they 
miſcall it Vzrtug, Their Injuries _ 

call 


— 
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calb Benefits, and expeft a Man ſhould, 

thank them for doing him a Miſchief; 

they cover their Notorious Ini 
uities with a Pretext of Juſtice; He 


' that Robs upon the High-way:had Ta» 


ther find his Booty, than forceit.  Ask; 
any of them that live-upor! Rapine; 
F _—_ Oppreſlion, if they had not-ra« 
ther enjoy a Fortune Honeſtly gotten, 
and their Conſiences will not ſuffer 
them to deny it. Men are Vitiousonl 
for the Profit of Villanys for,at the ſame 
time-that they commit it, they. con- 
demn'it. | Nay, ſo powerful is Virtue, 
and fo Gracious is Providence, that 
every Man has a Light ſet -up within 
wart Py rarer dons doall of 
us See, and Acknow _—_ 
we do not purfue'it. 'This is-it q 
makes the Priſoner upon the-Torture 
happier thaw the Executioner; '-and 
Sickneſs re Fog Health, if oo_ 
it without ing; orrepining 

is it that Fara. Hþ W Fortune,” and 
Moderates Good; for it marches be- 
twixt the One, and:the Other, withan 


| Equal contempt of Both. It 'turns, 


Ulike 
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like Fire) all things into it ſelf 3. our 
_ and our Friendſhips, are tin- 
&ur'd with itz and,whatever it touches 
becomes Amiable.. That which is frail 
and Mortal, riſes, and falls,grows, waſts, 
ahd varies fromit ſelf; but the State of 
things Divine is always the ſame : And 
fo is Virtue, let the Matter be what it 
will. It is nevet the worle for the dif- 
ficulty of the Action, nor the Better for 
the Eaſineſs of-it. *'Tis the fame in 
a Rich Man, as ma Poor, in a Sickly 
Man, as itza Sound, 4n a Strong as in a 
Weak; The Virtue of the Belieg'd is 


as great as that of the Beſfiegers. 
_—— Virtues, I conks,. which a 


| our de- 
the Subjett of Vir- 


ed, yet the vir- 


tue it; ſelf of an Invincible Patience is | 
Md according 
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oem Aonhermgnc Br mo 
t 
r——_— is. able to. perſon. but, we 


ſpeak with a reſpe&t ora 
got to the Body. 


IF a Man does not Live up to his 
ownRules, it is ſomething Þ 


yet 
to have Virtuous Meditations, Þ The Good will 
even with- >, —= fan 


and Good 


| beyond the 
force xt rar rd aernat 
There is ſomething of Honor etin the 
3 Nay, inthe Con- 
templation of it, I would receivemy 
own Death with as little trouble, as I 
would hear of another Mans; I would 
bear the ſame Mmd,whether-I be Rich 
or Poor z whether I get, or loſe in the 
World ; what I have,l will not either 
fordidly ſpare, or prnawuny ſquander 
away 3 and, I will reckon upon Bene- 
fits well lacd, as the faireſt part of 
my Po : Not valuing them by 
| Number, 
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; Number; or Weight, but by the Profit 
and:Eſtocm of the Receiver z/ accompt-' 

ing my ſelf never the /Poorer' for that 

which I'giveto aWorthy-Perſon: What 

I do ſhall be done A Conſcience, 
p_ — I will Eat, and Drink, 
_ my Palate, 'or only to 

fill, _ ; but to (atisfie Nature* 
ak. I will be C to: my _—y 

+ * _ Mild, and Placable to'my-Enemies; I 

will prevent an honeſtrequeſt, if I can 
forelbo it; and I will grant it without 

asking 3 1 will look upon the whole 

World as my Country, and upon the 

Gods, _ as the itneſles and the 
nr; my Words, and Deeds. I will 

and aye with this Teftimony,that 

Tlov'd good Studies, and a good Con- 
ſcience, that I never invaded another 

=_ Liberty, and that I preſerv'd my 
TI will govern my Life, and 
| op Thovojhes, as if the whole World 
| = toſee the One, and to' read the 
| other 5 'for , What does it ſignifie , to 
make any thing a ſecret to my Neighbour, 

when to God. ( who is the ſearcher of 
our hearts) al/ our Privacie; are open £ 
| VIRTUE 
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VIRTUE is divided into tw& Parts, 

<Comemplation, and Aion, The: 

one is deliver'd by Inſtitution, - < ime is divi- 
theother by Admonition: One pps omen 
part of Virtue conſiſts in Diſci- ; 
pline z the other in Exerciſe; for we 
muſt firſt Learn, and then Pradtice; 
The ſooner ' we begin to- apply our 
ſelves to it, and. the more haſte we 
make, 'the- longer ſhall we enjoy the 
Comforts of a -reftity'd mind ; nay, 
we: have the Fruition of it in the very 
A&@ 'of Forming it 3 but, itis another 
fort of delight, I muſt contels, that ari- 
ſes from the Contemplation 'of a Soul 
which is advanc'd 'into the Poſleſhion 
| | : of Wiſdome , and Virtue. If it was 


our Minority, 'tis true, but not our In- | 
diſcretions; ant; which is yet: worſe, 
we 


. 
- 4 ® 
: 
” Ss 
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we have the Authority of Seniors, and 
the Weaknefles of Children, (I mighe 
have ſaid of Infants, for every little 
thing trights the one, and every trivial 
phancy the other; ) Whoever ſtudies 
this point well, will find, that many 
things are the leſs to. be ftear'd, 
more terrible they appear. To think 
any thing Good that is not Honeſt, 
were to reproche Providence 3 for, 
Good Men ſuffer many Inconvenien- 
cies3 But Virtue, like the Sun, goes on 
{till with her work, let the Air be ne- 
ver ſo cloudy,and finiſhes her Courſe; 
Extingwſhing likewiſe all other Splen- 
dors, and Oppoſitions 5 Infomuch, 
that Calamity 1s no more to a Virtu- 
ous Mind, than a Shower into the Sea. 
That which is Right, is not tobe va- y : 
lu'd by quantity, number, or time; A 
Lifeof a day may be as h asa Life 
of a hundred years; but yet Virtue int 
one Man may have a larger Ficld to 
ſhew it (elf in, than in another. One 
Man perhaps may be: in a Station to 

Adminiſter unto Cities, and Ki z 


= — _ ———— —  — ——— — 


to Contrive good Laws,CreateFriend- 
ſhips, 


—__ 
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ſhips, and do beneficial Offices to Man- 
ay arr _—_ ro_ Fortune to 
tned by Poverty, or put out 
of the way by Baniſhment : ad yet 
the. latter may be as virtuous as the 
former z and may have as great a Mind, 
as exact a Prudence, as inviolable a Ju- 
ſtice, and as large a Knowl of 
things, both Divine, and Humane : 
without which, a Man cannot be hap- 
py-For virtue 1s to all ; as wellto 
Servants, and Exiles, as to Princes : It 
is profitable to the World, and to it 
Self, at all Diſtances, and in all Con- 
ditions 3 and there is no difficulty 
can excuſe a Man from the Exerciſe of 
itz anditis only tobe found ina Wiſe 
Man, though there may be ſome faint 
+ reſemblancesof it in the common peo- 
wp The Stoicks hold all Virtues to 
equall z but , -yet there's great 
variety in the Matter they bave to 
work upon, according' as it —_ 
or narrower; Illaſtrious, or lefs 
blez of more, or leſs Extent ; as all 
good Men are equal; that is to ſay, 
as they are Good ; but yet one may be 
Young, / 
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Young, another Old ; one may be 
Rich, another Poor ; one, Eminent,and 
Powerful, another Unknown, and Ob- 
ſcure. | There aremany things which 
have little or no Grace in themſtlves, 
and are yet made Glorious and /Re- 
markable by virtue. Nothing can be 
good which gives neither Greatneſs 
: nor$ccurity [to the Mind; but on the 
Contrary, infects it with Inſolence, Ar- 
rogance, and Tumor: Nor does Virtue 
dwell-upon the Tip ofthe Tongue, but 
in the Temple of a Purify'd heart, - 
that upon any other good, be- 
comes Covectous of Lite, and what be- 
longs to't, which expoſes a Man to 
petites that are vaſt, unlimited , oy 
intolerable. Virtue is Free, and Inde- 
—_— and accompany'd with Con- 

and Gracefulneſs: Whereas Plea- 

ſure is meane, fcrvile, tranſitory, tire- 
ſome, and fickly , and ſcarce out-lives 
the taſting of it : It is the good of the 
_ not-of the Man, and only 
the Felicity of Brutes. Who docs not 
know, that Fools enjoy their Pleaſures, 
and that there is great variety —__ 
jid | nter- 
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Entertainments of Wickedneſs 2 Nay, 
the Mind it (cIf has its variety of Per- 
verſe Pleaſures, as well as the Body 3 
as Inſolence, Self-Conceipt , Pride, 
Garrulity, Lazineſs, and the Abuſive 
Wit of turning every thing into Rid- 
cale; whereas Virtue Weighs all this, 
and Corredts it ; It is the Knowledge 
both of others, and of it ſelf; it is to 
be learn'd from it ſelf 3 and, the very 
Will it falf may be Taught : which 
Will cannot be right, unleſs the whole 
habit of the Mind be right, from 
whence the Will comesJt isby theIm- 
pulſe of Virtue that we Love Virtue, 
ſo that the very way to Virtue lies by 
Virtue, which takes in alſo,at a View, 
the Laws of Humane Life, 


NEITHER are we to value our 
{clves upon a day, or 4 an hour, 


or anyone Atinn, but upon ,. 

the whole habit of the Mind. Fe = q tut 

Some Men do one thing brave- 

ly, but not another z they will ſhrink 

at Infamy, and bear up againſt Pover- 

ty: In: this Caſe, we commend the 
| D Fat, 
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FaCt, and deſpiſe the Man. _ The Soul 
15 never 1n the right place, till it be 
deliver'd from the Cares of Humane 
Afﬀairs: We muſt Labour, and Climb 
the Hill, if we will arrive at Vutue, 
whole ſeat is upon the Top of it. He 
that maſters Avarice, and is truely 
one , ſtands firm againſt Ambition 

e looks upon his laſt hour, not as a 


Puniſhment , but as the Equity of a 
Common Fate; He that Subdues his 
Carnal Luſts, ſhall eaſily keep himſelf 
unteinted with any other. So that 
Reaſon does not Encounter this or 
that Vice by it ſelf, but beats down all 
at a Blow. What does he care for Ig- 


nominy, that only values himſelf up- 
on Conſcience, and not Opimon? Ss- 
crates look'd a Scandalous Death in 
the Face, witlr the ſame Conſtancy 
that he had before praftis'd toward 
the Thirty Tyrants: his Virtue con- 
ſecrated the. very Dungeon 5 as Ca- 
to's Repulſe was Cato's Honor, and the 
reproach of the Government, He that 
1s wile, will take delight even in an 
Hl opinion that is well gotten; 'tis 

| Olſten- 
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Oftentation, not Virtue, when a Man 
will have his good Deeds publiſh'd 5 
and, 'tis not enough to be juſt, where 
there is: honour to be gotten, but to 
continue ſo, in defiance of Infamy and 


Danger. 


BUT Virtue- cannot lye hid , for, 
the time will come, that © (hall 
raiſe 'itagain ( even: after- it is. *Firwe can ne- 
bury'd: and deliver, it; __ = i hope: 


the —_— of the * 1 
Immo ber: is: the 


c—_— it, and keeps' it Company 
whether we will or.no; but ſometimes 


the Shadow goes before the 8 

and otherwhules it follows itz and, the 

later' it comes ,. the: larger: it is, whidn 

* even Envy it lf ſhall; bave- gryen 

way':to't; It was:a:long time-that 

—_— takers a. _ 
oreyocrates badany Efteem: 

the World; How Jong was it befote 

root Undubagdy Nopoln he 
IO 3 Conteran' 

jefted 5-416 x le en ny Koen 
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valne of him till they bad loſt him; the 
Integrity and Courage of. Rutilixs had 
been- tren; but for his oa, > 
{ſpeak ot thoſe that Fortune has made 
Famous for [their - Perſecutions , and 
there are others alſo that the World 
never took notice of till they were 
Dead; as Hfionw:, and Metroderss, 
that were almoſt wholly unknown 7; 


'*2 * even) in the Place- where: they Liv'd. 


Now, as the Body'is to be: kept'in, up- 
on the-Downhill, and: forc'd Up- 
wards _ momonpthans {mms wor 

ne.the Rem,andothers the Spur. 
In Dberality; Tomperance, Gentleneſs of 
Namite:; we arecto check our: ſelves, 
Sor fear off y but;/'in \Fatience, 
Reſolution, and Perſeverance, where we 
are:to Mount! tit : Hill, we Rand 'in 
mitd-of 'E t; Upon this 
-Diviliou of zhe'Marter, '1 'hudrecker 


wet ERemndua ASSL 
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faireſt, When a Man comes once to 
ſtand in need of Fortune, his Life: js 
Anxious, Suſpicious, Timorous, De- 
pendent upon every moment, and in 

f fear of all Accidents, How' can that 
Man Reſign himſelf to God, or bear 
| his Lot, whatever it be, without Mur+ 
muring, and chearfully ſubmit to Pro» 
vidence, ; that ſhrinks at every Moti- 
on of Pleaſure, or Pain? It is Virtue 
alonethat raiſes us above Griets, Hopes, 
Fears, and Chances; and makes us not 
only Patient, but willing, as knowing 
that whatever we ſuffer, is according 
to the Decree of Heaven. He that 
is overcome with Pleaſure ( fo con- 
temptible, and weak an Enemy) What 
will become of him when he comes to 
grapple with Dangers, Neceſlities, 

Z* Tormeats, Death, and the Diffolution 
of Nature it ſelf? Wealth, Honor,and 
Favour, may come upon a Man by 
Chance; nay, they may be caſt upon 
him without ſo much as looking after 
them, but Virtue is the work of Indu- 
ſtry, and Labour ;z and certainly 'is 
worth the while to purchaſe that go \ 
whic 


} 
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which brings all others along with it. 
A Good Man is Happy within him- 
ſelf, and Independent upon Fortune : 
Kind to his Friend; Temperate to his 


Enemy ; Religiouſly Juſt, Indefatiga- 


bly Laborious, and he diſcharges all 


Duties with a Conſtancy, and Congrui- 
ty of AGtions. | | 


CHAP. IV, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Philoſophy is the Guide of Life. 


F it be true, that the UnderiZanding, 
| and the WL, are the two Eminent 
Faculties of the Reaſonable Soul; it fol- 
lows neceſſarily, that W:ſdome , and 
Virtue, rar are the beſt Improve- 
ment of thoſe two Faculties ) muſt 


be the Perfeftion alſo of owr Rea- 


ſonable Being ; and —_—_— the 
Undenyable Foundation of a Happy Life. 
There is not any Duty to which Pro- 
vidence has not annex'd a Blefling ; 
not any Inſtitution of Heaven, which, 
even in this Life, we may not be the 
better forz notany temptation, either 
of Fortune, or of Appetite, that is not 
ſubjected to our Reaſon; nor any Paſ- 
ſion, or Affliction, for which Virtue has 
not provided a Remedy. So that it 
1s our own fault if we either Fear, or 
Hope for any thing; which two At- 
feions are the Root of all our Miſc- 

D 4 TIES, 
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ries. Fromthis General Proſpe& of the 
Foundation of our Tranquility, we ſhall 
paſs by degrees to a particular Conſi- 
deration of the weanes by which it 
may be procur'd; and of the Impedi- 
ments that obſiruf# it : beginning with 


- that Philoſophy which principally re- 


gards our Marners, and Inſtrufts us in 


the Meaſures of a Virtuous, and a 
Quiet Life. 


* PHILOSOPHY is divi- 


aPhiloſopbyiz Mo» ded into Moral, Natural, and 


ral, Natural, gud 


Ktional. 


Rational : The Firſt concerns 
our Manners ; the Second 
ſearches the Works of Nature; and 
the Third furniſhes us with Propriety 
of Words, and Arguments, and the fa- 
culty of diſtinguiſhing, that we may not 
be impos'd upon with Tricks, and Fal- 
Jacies. The Cauſes of things fall under 
Natural Philoſophy ; Arguments, under 


by 5 
Rational; and Hons under Moral. 
Moral Philoſophy is again divided into 
Matter of Juſtice , which ariſes from 
the Eſtimation of Things, and of Men; 
and into Aﬀedions, and AFions; and , 
a 


4. 


YT mm hy __ 
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a failing in any one of theſe, diſorders 
all the reſt ; For, What does it profit 
us to Kriow the true value of things, if 
we be tranſported by our Paſſions? or, 
to Maſter our Appetites, without un- 
derſtanding the when, the what , the 
how, and other Circumſtances of our 
Proceedings? For, it is one thing to 
Know the Rate and yy of things; 
and another to know the little Nicks, 
and Springs of Aﬀting. Natzral Phi- 
loſophy is Converſant about things Cor- 
poreal, and Incorporeal; the diſquiſition 
of Cenſes, and Effe&s, and the Contem- 
plationof the Cauſe of Cauſes : Ratio- 
nal Philoſophy is divided into Logick 
and Rhetorick; the One looks after 
Words, Senſe, and Order; the Other 
Treats barely of Words, and the Sig- 
mifications of them. Socrates places all 
"—_—_ in Moralls; and Widome , 
in the diſtinguiſhing of Good and Evil. 


It is the Art and Law of Life, and it 
Teaches us what to do in all Caſes, 
and, like good Markes-men, to hit the 
White at any diſtance. The force of it 
1s incredible; for it gives us, in the 

weak- 
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weakneſs of a Mar, the ſecurity of a 
Spirit : In Sicknels, it is as good asa | 
Remedy to us, for whatſoever eaſes the | 
Mind, is profitable alſo to the Body. 
The Phyſ;tian may preſcribe Dyet, and | 
Exerciſe, and accommodate his Rule 
and Medicine to the Diſeaſe; bur, 
'tis Philoſophy that muſt bring us to a 
Canm_ of Death, which is the Re- 
medy of all Diſeaſes. In Poverty, it 
ives us Riches, or ſuch a State of 
lind, as makes them ſuperfluous to us. 
It armes us againſt all Difficulties ; One 
Man is preſt with Death, another with 
Poverty 3 ſome with Envy ; others are 
offended at Providence, and unſatis- 
fied with the Condition of Mankind : 
But Philoſophy prompts us to relieve 
the Priſoner, the Infirm, the Neceſli- 
tous, the Condemn'd; to ſhew the Ig- 
norant their Errors, and redify their 
Afﬀections. It makes us inſpe&t, and 
govern our Manners; it rouzes us 
where we are faint, and drouzy 3 it | 
binds up what is looſe, and humbles 
in us that which is Contumacious : It | 
delivers the Mind from the Bondage 
O 
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of the Body; and raiſes it up to the 
Contemplation of its Divine Original. 
; Honors, Monuments, and all the works 
| of Vanity , and Ambition are demo- | 
| liſhed and Deſtroyed by Time; but,the 
Reputation of Wiſdome is venerable 
to Poſterity, and thoſe that were en- 
vy'd, or neglected in their Lives, are | 
adord i in their Memories; and ex- | 
ted from the very Laws of Crea- 
ted Nature, which as ſet bounds to 
all other things. The very ſhadow | 
| Gs nds Man of Honor u 
all dangers, to the Contempt of Fire, 
and Sword, and it were a ſhame, if 
Right Reaſon ſhould not inſpire as 
nerous Reſolutions into a Man of | 
| 


NEITHER is Philoſoph hy on- | 
ly profitable to the Publck NOT Ae | 
but one Wiſe Man helps an --i; _ | 

ther,even in the Exerciſe of their Vir- | 
| tues; and, the One has need of the | 
Other, both for Converſation and 
| Counſel; for, they Kindle a mutual E- 
mulation in good Offices. We are _ 
| Q 
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ſo et,but that new thi 
ndavinr tobe hundous which will 
give us. the reciprocal Advantages of 
Inſtruting one another. For, as one 
Wicked is Contagious to ano-. 
ther; and, the more Vices are min- 

ed , the worſe it is; ſo is it on the 
ntrary with Good Men, and their 
Vurtues.As Men of Letters are the moſt 
Mb of Sabjetts Friends, fo are 
they the beſt of Sn 3 asbeing bet- 
nor Jakes of the Bl they enjoy 
under a well-order'd Government ; 
and of what they owe to the Magi- 
ſtrate, for their Freedome, and Pro- 
tection. , They are Men of Sobrie- 
ty, and Learning , and free from 
Boaſting, and Inſolence 3 they re- 
prove the Vice, without Reproaching 
the Perſon; for, they have learn'd to 
be Wiſe, without either Pomp, or En- 
vy. That which we ſee in high Moun- 
tains, we find in Philoſophers; they 
ſeem taller near hand then. at a di- 
ſtance: - They are rais'd above other 
Men, but their greatneſs is —— 
vor 
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renin og meg veel bly 

£ eem n 
are, but me he _— 
ture, they reckon themſelves * tall 
enough when Fortune cannot reach 


them. Their Laws are ſhort, and yet 
comprehenſive; too, for they bind 


"6 in 
\ IT. is the. Bounty ,of Natzre that 
nels hich. 7s nn 0s 
_—_ z Is 1n tru teac 
ter Benefit than Life it ©*** Hemel. 
ſelf Not but that Phzloſopby is alſo 
the Gift of Heaven, ſo far, as to the 
Faculty, but not to the Science; for 
that muſt be the bufineſs of Induſtry. 
No Man is born Wiſe ; but Wiſdom 
* | * and Virtue requirea Tutor 3 
| «WE'Can clemided ke Vick 
| out' a- (i: 18 
ICT ? Cha- 
| CITING, that teaches us 
our Duty to Heaven, and <xhonts us 
| to an: one with another: It 
| unmasks things that are. terrible-to us, 
aſlwages our Luſts, refutes our Errors, 
"1a 74 Tre- 
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reſtrains our Luxury , Reproves our 
Avarice,' and Works ſtrangely up- 
on Tender Natures. I d never 
hear Attalns, ({ayes Seneca) upon the 
Vices of the Age , and the Errors 
of Life, without a compaſſion for Man- 
kind; and in his diſcourles upon Po- 
verty, there was ſomething — 
that was more than Humane. More 
we uſe , ſaies he, is more than we need, 
and only a Burthen #0 the Bearer. That 
ſaying of his put me out; of coynte- 
nance at' the ſuperfluities of my own 
fortune.. And fo in_ his Invettives a- 
gainſ(t vain pleaſures 3 he did at fuch 
a rateadvance the felicitics of a Sober 
Table,a Pare Mind,and a Chaſt Body,' 
that a man'could not hear him without 
a Lovefor Continence, .and Modera- 
tion. 'Upontheſe Lefturesof his I de- 
ny'd myſelf: for a while after,  certam 
delicacies that I had ' formerly: uſed : 
but 1 er to them 
ins o-{pariighy, that the 
ſhart of 'a'To4 
tal Abſtinence. : 57-00; - nents 
T1 10 y 01:09 2v06%8018 
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- NOW to ſhew ©you (ſaies 

our Author ) how much ear- © Toub is apt to 
neſter my entrance upon Phi- =o _P 
loſophy was, than my Progreſs; 

My Tutor Sotion gave me a wonder- 

ful kindneſs for Pythagoras ; and after 

him, for Sextizs. The former forbare 
ſhedding of Bloud, upon his Metemp- 
ſzchoſis 3, and put men in fear of it, leaſt 

they ſhould offer violence to the fouls 

of Daieof their departed friends,or re- 
lations. Whether ( fayes he) there be a 
Tranſmigration or not 5if it be true, there's 

no hurt int; if falſe, there's frugality : 

and nothing's gotten by Cruelty neither, 

but the cozening u Wolfe perhaps, or 4 
Vulture of a Supper #- Now Sextins ab- 
ſtain'd upon another Account ; which 

was, that he would not have men in 

ar'd to hardneſ? of heart, by the Lacera- 


tion, and tormenting of mg Crea- | 
tures; _ that Nature had ſufficient- | 
for the Suſtenance of | 


Iy pr 
hind "without Bloud.” This * 


| fo far upon me; that T gave over 
ing'of fleſh, and in one year,” made it 
not 
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not only eaſie to me, but pleaſant; 
My mind methought was more at Li- 
berty 3. (and Iain (till of the ſame Opi- 


- nion) þut I gave it over neverthele, 


and the Reaſon was this : It was impu- 
ted as a Superſtition to the Fews, the 
forbearance of ſome forts of fleſh, and 
my Father brought me back again to 
my old cuſtom, that I might not be 
thought tainted with their Superlſti- 
tion. . Nay, and I had much adotg 
revail upon my felf to: ſuffer it too. 
| nk uſe of this Inſtance ro ſhew 
the Aptneſs of Youth. to take 
s, if there be a friendat hand 
to, preſs them. ,Philoſaphers are the 
{ror of Mankind 3 1f they. \ baye 
ound. out Remedies for the mind, 
it muſt be our pags.6o apply them. 1 
cannot. think o 


to. thar health firſt, | 
to that of the Body: which 
| erms 3 for 4 
Conſtitation;; 


OT * 
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or the $kill of prm—__ is hot 
a Phil rs Buſineſs. does fome 
things as a Wiſe aver, and other things 
as he is a Man; and he ma have 
_— of Body , as well as of Mindz 
he Runs, " Caſts the Sledge, 
it were injurious to aſcribe that to 
Wiſdom, which is Common to the 
m_ Fools. He ſtudies rather to 
his Mind, than his Coffers z and he 
mt that Cold and Silver were min- 
gled with dirt, till Avarice; or Ambi« 
tion them. HisLife is Ordinate, 
Fearleſs, Equal, Secure z hi ſtands firm 
in all extreniities, and bears the Lot of 
his Humanity with a Divine Temper. 
There's a great Difference betwixt the 
Splendor of Philoſophy, and of For- 
tune 3 the one ſhines with an Original 
bee, hat i makes Flap =y 
— that it makes us Happy , 
ont-live 
Palaces, nn Longing The Houſe 
of a Wiſe Man is ſafe, h narrow g 
there's neither Noife; nor Furniture in 
itz no' Porter at the Door, nor any 
thing that is either Vendible; or Mer- 
E Cenarys 


wa 


F 
os 
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cenaty, nor any buſineſs for Fortane 
For, ſhe.has nothing to do, where ſhe 
has nothing to look after, This is the 
way to Heaven; . which Nature has 
Chalk'd out, andit is both ſecure and 
pleaſant z there needs no Train of Ser- 
vants, no Pomp, or Equipage, to make 
good our Paflage 5 no Money, or Let- 
ters of Credit, tor expences upon the 
Voyage 3: but, the Graces of an honeſt 
mind will ſerve us upon the way, and 
make us happy at our Journeys end. 


TO tell you my Opinion now of 

| thef Liberal Sciences ; I have no 

fThe Liberd! Sci» great elteem for any thing that 
| _ fn terminates in Profit, or Mony, 
| ay, 4 hmg and yet I ſhall allow them to 
be ſo far Beneficial, as they only 

- prepare the Underſtanding , 

without deteyning it. They are | 

| but the Rudiments of Wiſdom; and 
| only then to be learn'd,when the Mind 
f' 18 capable of nothing better z and the | 
| Seen dge of them is better oo_ 
the keeping, than-the acquiring. They 
| do not ſo much as pretend tothe = 
| | 5 


| : 
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king of us Virtuous, but only to give 
us an aptitude of diſpoſition to be to. 
The Grammariar's Buſineſs lies in a 
Syntax of Speech z or it he proceed 
to Hiſtory, or the meaſuring of a Verſe, 
he is at the end of his Line; bur, 
What ſignifies a Congruity of Periods; 
the Computing of Syllables, or the 
modifying of Numbers, to the taming 
of our Paſſions, or the repreſling of our 
Luſts? The Philoſopher proves the Bos 
dy of the Sun to be large, bat for the 
true Dimenſions of it, we mult ask the 
Mathematician; Geometry, and Mulick, 
If they do not teach us to maſter our 
Hopes, and Fears, all the reſt is to lit- 
tle purpoſe. What does it concern 
us, which was the Elder of the two, 
Homer; or Heſjed ; or which was the 
taller, Helen, or Hetuba £ We take a 
t deal of pains to trace Ulyſſes in 

is Wandrings : But, were it not time 
as well ſpent to look to our ſelves , 
that we may not wander at all? Are 
not we our ſelves tofs'd with —_— 
ſtuous Paſſions; and both afſa/ted by 


terrible Monſters on the one hand, and 


E 2 tempted 


1 
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tempted by Sirens on the other ? Teach 
me my Duty to my Country, to my 
Father, to my Wife, to Mankind. What 
is it to me, whether Penelope was honeſt 
or no? Teach me to know how tobe 
ſo my ſelf, and to live —_— 
that Knowledge. What am I the bet- 
ter for putting ſo many parts together 
in Meck, and railing an harmony out 
of ſo many different. Tones? Teach 
me to tune my AﬀeCtions, and to hold 
Conſtant to my Self. Geometry teaches 
me the Art of Meaſuring Acres; teach 
me to meaſure my Appetites, and to 
know when I have enough: teach me 
to divide with my Brother, and to re- 
joyce in the Proſperity of my Neigh- 
bon You teach me how I may hold 
my own, and keep my Eſtate; but I 
would rather learn how I may loſe it 
all, and yet be contented, *7zs hard, 
you'll fay, for « Man to be forc'd from 
the Fortune of his Family, This E- 
ſtate, 'tis true, was my” Fathers 3 but, 
Whoſe was it in the time of my Greet- 
Grazdfather ? I do not. only ſay, 
What Mar's was it? but, What Nets 


ons? 
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ons The Aftrologer tells me of S4- 
tars, and Mers in Oppoſition ;, but I ſay, 
let them be as they will, their Courſes 
ay their mo—_—_ are _—_ _ 

an Unchangeable Decree of Fate. 
Either they produce, and point out 
the Effet of all things,or elſe they lig- 
nifie them: If the former ; What are 
we the better for the Knowledge of 
that , which muſt of neceflity come to 
paſs ? If the latter, What does it avail 
us, to foreſee what we cannot avoid? 
ſo that whether we know,or not know 
the event will ſtill be the ſame. 


HE that deſigns the Inſtitution of 
Humane Life, ſhould not 8 be 
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over-curious of his Words ; It &'Tis not for the 


does not ſtand with his dignity 7 


Dignity of a Phi- 
r 10 be Cu- 


to be ſollicitous about Sounds rious about words 


and Syllables, and to debaſe 

the Mind of Man with ſmall and trivi- 
al things: placing Wiſdom in Matters 
that are rather difficult, than great. If 
be be Eloquent, "tis his Good Fortune , 
not his Buſineſs. Subtile Diſputations 
are only the ſport of Wits, that play 


upon 
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upon the Catch 3; and are fitter to be 
contemn'd, then refolv'd.. Were not 
I a Mad-man to fit wrangling about 
Words, and putting of Nice, and Im- 

rtinent Queſtions, when the Enemy 
[ou already made a Breach, the Town 
fir'd over my head, and the Mine rea- 
dy to play, that ſhall blow me up in- 
to the Ayr? Were thisa time for foo+ 
ler ies? Let me rather fortifie my (elf 
againſt Death, and Inevitable Neceſli- 
ties; let me underſtand, that the good 
of Life does not conſiſt in the _— 
or Space, but in the Ute of it. en 
I go to ſeep, who knows whether ever 
I ſhall w4ke again? and, when I wake, 
whether ever [ ſhall ſeep again ? When 
I go abroad, whether ever I ſhall come 
home again ; and, when I retxrz; whe- 
ther ever I ſhall go «broad again. It is 
not at Sea only, that Life and Death 
are within a few Inches one of anoy 
ther; but they are as near every where 
elſe too, only we da not take ſo much 
notice of it. What haye we to do 
with Frivolous, and Captiqus Queſtj- 
ons, and Impertinent Niceties ? par ys 
rather 
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rather ſtudy how to deliver our ſelves 
from Sadnefs, Fear, and the burthen of 
all our Secret Lufts: Let us paſs over 
all out moſt Solemn Levities, and make 
haſte to a Good Life, which is a thing 
that Preſſes us. Shall a Man that goes 
for a Midwife, ſtand gaping upon a 
Poſt, to ſee what Play to day; or when 


' his houſe is on Fire, ſtay the Cong 


of a Perriwig before he calls for help: 
Our Houſes are on fire, our Country 
invaded, onr Goods taken away , our 
Children in danger, and, I might add 
to theſe, the Calamities of Earthquakes, 
Shipwracks, and what ever elſe 1s moſt 
terrible. Is this a time for us now to 
be playing faſt and looſe with Idle 
Queſtions, which are, in effe&, but fo 
many unprofitable Riddles? Our Du- 
ty is, The Cure of the Mind, rather 
than the Delight on't ; but we have 
onely the Words of Wiſdom, without 
the Works, and turn Philoſophy into 
a Pleaſure, that was given for a Re- 
medy. What can be more ridiculous, 
then for a Man to zegle@ his Manners, 


and Compoſe his Stile? We are Sick,and 
| | Ulceraus, 
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LIlcerous, and muſt be Lanc'd, and $ca- 
rify'd, and every Man has as much Buy 
fineſs within himſelf as a Phyſitian i in » 
Common Peſtilence. AM; 

fine, cannot be evoided, but + —_— 
ſweetened, if not overcome 5 and our 
\- yy may be made happy by Philoſq+ 
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——_—— 
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CHAP. V. 
The Force of Precepts. 


HERE fſecms to be fo near an 
a betwixt Wiſdome, Phi» 
lefop'y, and ood Connſels, that it is ra» 
tter of Curioſity, then of Profit, 

to divide them : Pþz being only 
a Limited Wiſdom; and, Good Connſels, 
a Communication of that Wiſdom, for 
the Good of Others, as as of our 
Selves; and to Poſterity, as well as to 
the Preſent. The Wiſdom of the 4u- 
tients, as to the Government of Life, 
was ng more, than certain Precepts , 
what to do, and what not; and Men 
were much Better in that Simplicity z 
for as they came to be more Learned, 
they grew leſs Careful of being Good, 
That plazz, and Oper Virtue, 18 now 
turn'd into a dark, and Irtricate Sci+ 
ence; and, we are taught to Diſpute, 
rather than to Lzvg, Sq long as Wick» 
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edneſs was ſimple, ſimple Remedies al- 
ſo were ſufficient againſt it: Bur, 
now it has taken Root, and ſpread; we | 
muſt make ule of ſtronger. 


THERE are ſome Diſpoſitions that 
embrace Good things as ® ſoon 
a The * as they hear them ; but they 
© Jdmonition, WII ſtill need quickening by 
#nd Precept. Admonition, and Precept.. We 
are Raſh, and Forward m ſome 
Caſes, and Dull in others ; and there 
is no Repreſling of the One humor, or 
Raiſing of the Other, but by remo- 
ving the Cauſes of them 3 which are 
' one Word) Falſe Admiration, and 
alſe Fear. Every Man: knows his 
Duty to his Country, to his Friends,to 
his Gueſts; and yet when he 1s call'd 
upon to Draw his Sword for the One, 
or to Labour for the Other, he finds 
himſelf diſtracted betwixt his Appre- 
henſions, and his Delights: He knows | 

well enough the Injyry he does his 
Wite, inthe keepin of aWench; and 


yet his Luſt over-rules him; So that 
tis not enough to Give Good Ad- 


vice, unleſs we can Take away that 
which 
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which hinders the Benefit of it. If a 
Man does what he Ought to do, he'll 
never do it Conſtantly, or Equally, 
without knowing Why he doesit: And 
ifit be only Chance, or Cuſtome, he 
that does well by Chance, may do Il 
ſo too, And further; A Precept may 
direct us what we Oght to do, and yet 
fall ſhort in the Manxer of Doing it: 
An Expenſive Entertainment may, in 
One Caſe, be Extravagance, or Glut- 
tony 3 and yet a Point of Honor, and 
Diſcretion jn Another. Tiberizs Ce+ 
far had a huge Malt preſented him, 
which be ſent to the Market to be ſold: 
And now ( layes he) my Maſters (to 
ſome Company with him ) you ſhaf/ 
ſee, that either Apicius, or Oftavius, 
will be the Chapman for this Fiſh : Of a- 
©1484 beat the Price, and gave about 
30 |. Sterling tort. Now there was a 
reat difference betwixt OZavixs, that 
ught it for his Lxxvry,and the Other, 
that purchas'd it tor a Compliment to 
Tiberivs. Precepts are idle, if we be 
not firſt taught , what Opinion we 
are to have of the Matter 1n Queſti- 
on; Whether it be Poverty, Riches, 
Diſgrace, 
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Diſgrace, Sickneſs, Baniſhment, &c. Let 


us therefore examine them one by one; 
not what they are Cad, but what in 
Truth they Are. And fo for the Vir- 
#xcs; 'Tis to no purpoſe to ſet a high 
eſteem upon Prudence, Fortitude, Tens 
perance, Fuftice ;if we do not firſt know 
what Virtue is : whether One, or More; 
or if he that has Oze, has AZ; or how 
they differ, 


PRECEPTS are of yu Weight; 
anda few Þ Uſeful ones at hand, 


b The Powey of do more toward a Happy Lite, 
Preceyts,and Ses- than whole Volumes of Cauti- 


ons, that we know not where 

to find. Theſe Solitary Pre» 

cepts ſhould be our daily Meditation, 
for they are the Rules by which we 
ought to ſquare our Lives. When 
they are contracted into Sentences,they 
ike the AfeFions ; whereas Admori- 
tion 1s only 7 the Coal; it moves 
the vigour of the Mind, and Excites 
Virtue; We have the Thing already, 
bees know —_ _ it _ It is 
recepts, t Underſtanding is 
Nouriſt? d, 
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Nouriſh'd, and Augmented ; the Of- 
fices of Prudence, and Juſtice, are 
Guided by them, and they lead us to 
the Execution of our Duties. A Pre- 
cept deliver'd in Verſe, has a much 
greater Effe&, than in Proſe; and thoſe 
very People that never think they 
have enoughzlet them but hear a ſha 
Sentence againſt Avaricez; How wi 
_y clap and admire it, and bid open 
Detyance to Money ? So ſoon as we 
find the Aﬀections we mult fol- 
low the Blow : not wiſh Syllogiſmes, or 
Quirks of Wit; but, with plain and 
ghty Reaſon: and, we muſt do it 
wit Kindo; too, and ReſpeF; for, 
there goes a Bleſcing along with Connſels, 
and Diſcourſes that are bent wholly upore 
the Good of the Hearer : And thoſe are 
ſtill the moſt Efficacious,that take Rea- 
ſon along with them ; and tell us as 
well why we are- to do this or that, as 
what we are to do: For, ſome Un- 
derſtandings are weak, and need an 
Inſtructer to expound to them what 
is Good, and what is Evil. It sa 
Virtue to Love, to ive, and to ; Pow 


Good 


Ex 


i 6. 
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Good Counſel; if it does not Lead us 
to Honeſty, it does at leaſt Prompt us 
to't, As ſeveral Parts make up but 
one Harmony, and the moſt agreeable 
Muſick ariſes from Diſcords; ſoſhould | 
a VViſe Man gather many Arts, many 
Precepts, and the Examples of many 
Ages, to enform his own Life. Our 
Fore-Fathers have left us in Charge to 
avoid three things ; Hatred, Exvy,and 
Contempt ; now it ts hard to avoid 
Emvy, and not incurr Contempt ; for, in 
taking too much Care not to uſurp up- 
on others, we become many times ly- 
able to be trampled upon our ſelves. 
Some People are afraid of others, be- 
cauſe 'tis poſſible that others may be 
afraid of them : but, let us ſecure our 
ſelves on all hands; For Flattery is as 
dangerous as Contempt. Tis not to ſay, 
in Caſe of Admonition, I knew this be- 
fore: For, we know many things,but 
we do not think of them; ſo that 'tis 
the part of a Moritor not ſo much to 
Teach, as to Mind us of our Duties. 
Somerimes a Man overſees that which 
lies juſt under his Noſe 3 otherwhile he 
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is Careleſs, or pretends not to fee it: 

VVe do all know, that Friendſhip is 
Sacred, and yet we violate it; and the 
greateſt Libertine expects, that his own - 
VVite ſhould be honeſt. 


GOOD «© Counſel is the moſt needful 
ſervice that we can do to Man- 
kind, and if we give it to 22ary, © Good Counſel is 
it will be ſure to profit ſome : ** be, 4 _ 
For, of many Tryals, ſome or xjnd. 
other will undoubtedly ſuc- 
ceed. He that places a Man in the 
Poſſeſſion of himſelf, does a great 
thing ; for Wiſdom does not ſhew it 
ſelf fo much in Precept, as in Life z in 
a firmneſs of Mind , and a Maſtery of | 
Appetite It Teaches us to Doe, as well | 
as to Talk; and to make our Words | 
and Actions all of a Colour. If that | 
Fruit be pleaſanteſt which we gather 
from a Treeof our own Planting, How 
much a greater delight ſhall we take in 
the Growth, and Increaſe of Good 
Manners of our own Forming? Itisan 
Eminent Mark of Wiſdom for a Man 


to be alwayes like himſelf, You ſhall 
have 
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have ſome that keep a thrifty Table, 
and laſh out upon Building ; Profuſe 
upon themſelves, and fordid ts others z 
Niggardly atHome,and Laviſh abroad, 
This Diverſity is Vitious, and the Ef- | 
felt of a Dillatisfied,and uneafte Mind 3 
whereas every Wiſe Man lives by Rule. 
This Diſagreement of Purpoſes arifes 
from hence, either that we do not pro- 
pound to our felves what we would 
be atz or if we do, that we do not 
purſue it; but paſs from one thing to 
another : and we do not only change 
neither , but retxrn to the very thing 
which we had both quitted,jand con- 
demn'd, 


IN all our 4 Undertakings, ; 
4 Three Poims 0 Jet us firſt examine our own =. * 
our Usd:rrakings, ſtrength 3 the Enterprize next, 
and Thirdly the Perſons with 

whom we have todo. The firſt point 
is moſt Important 3 for, we are apt to 
over-value our ſelves, and reckon, that 
we can do no more than indeed we 
can. One Man fets up for a Speaker, | 

and is out, as ſoon as he opens his 
Mouth z | 
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Mouth 3 another overcharges his E- 
' ſtate perhaps, or his Body ; A Baſh- 
ful Man is not fit for Publick Buſineſs; 
ſome again are too Stiff, and Perem- 
ptory forthe Court 3 many people are 
apt to fly out in their Anger, nay, and 
in a Frolick too, it any ſharp thing fall 
in their way, they'll rather venture a 
Neck, than loſea Jeaſt. Thele people 
had better be quiet in the World, than 
buſie. Let him that is Naturally Cho- 
lerick, and Impatient, avoid all Provo- 
cations , and thoſe Affairs alſo, that 
Multiply, and draw on more'; and 
thoſe alſo from which there is no Re- 
treat, When we may come. off at 
pleaſure, and fairly hope to bring our 
- Matters to a Period, 'tis well enough. 
If it ſo happen, that.a Man be ty'd up 
to Buſineſs, which he , can neither 
looſen, nor break off; let him imagine 
thoſe 'Shackles upon his Mind to be 


Irons upon his : They are trou- 
bleſome at oo agg when there's no 


Remedy but Patience, Cuſtome makes 
them eafte to us, and Necellity gives us 
Courage. We are all Slaves to For- 

F tune; 
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tunez ſome only in looſe and Golden 
Chains, others in ſtreight ones, and 
Courſer: Nay, and they that bind ws, 
are ſlaves too themſelves ; ſome to Ho- 
nour, others to Wealth, ſome to Ot- 
fices, others to Contempt, ſome to their 
Superiors, others to Themſelves; Nay 
Life it ſelf is a ſervitude: Let us make 
the beſt on't then, and with our Philo- 
ſophy mend our Fortune. Difficulties 
may be ſoften'd, and heavy Burthens | 
Diſpos'd of to our eaſe, Let us Covet | 
- nothing outof our Reach, but content | 
our ſelves with things hopeful, and at 
hand 3 and without Envying the Ad- | 
vantages of others: For Greatneſs 
ſtands upon a Craggy As es and 
'tis much Safer, and Quieter living up- 
on a Level, How many Great Men 
are forc'd to keep their Station upon 
mere Neceſlity ; becauſe they find , 
there's no coming down from it but 
headlong. Theſe Men fhonld do well 
to fortifie themſelves againſt 111 Conſe- 
quences, by fuch Virtues, and Medita- 
tions as may make ther leſs foflicitous | 
for the fature. The ſureſt Expedient 
in 
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in this Caſe is to bound our Defires,and 

to leave nothing to Fortune which we 

may keep in our own power. Neither 

will this Courſe wholly compoſe us, 

but it ſhewes us, at worſt, the end of 

our troubles. 


IT is a tfiain point to take Care, 
that we Propoſe © nothing bat 
| what is Hopeful, and Honeſt, © Propoſe nothing, 
| For it will be equally trouble- £19.77 pe 
| ſome to us, either not to ſuc- 
ceed, or to be aſham'd of the ſucceſs. 
Wherefore, let us be ſure not toadmir 
any 111 Deſign ifito our heart ; that we 


| may lift up pure hands to Heaven, atid 


Ask nothing which another ſhall be a 
Loſer by. Let us Pray for a Good 
Mind, which is a Wiſh to no Mans In- 
jury. I will Remember alwayes that 
{ am a Maz, and then conſider, that if 
am Happy, it will not laſt Alwayes; if 
Onhappy, I may be other if I pleaſe. I 
will carry my Life in my Hand, and de- 
liver it up readily when it ſhall be 
| call'd for: I will have a Care of bein 
| a Slave to my _ it isa Perpe 
2 a 


| | 


| 
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a Shameful, and the Heavieſt of all 
Servitudes; And, this may be done by 
moderate Dcfires. I will fay to my 
felt, What is it that I Labour, Sweat, | 
and Sollicit for, when it is but very little 
that I want, and it will not be long that | 
I ſhall need any thing. He that would 
make Tryal of the Firmnels of his Mind, 
let him ſet certain dayes apart for the 
Practice of his Virtues. Let him Mor- 
tifie himſelf with Faſting , Courſe 
Cloaths, and hard Lodging; and then 
ſay to himſelf; Is this the thing xow that | 
I was afraid of ? In a State of m_y 
a Man may thus prepare himſelf again 
Hazards, and in Plenty, fortify him- 
ſelf againſt Want. If you will have 
a Man Reſolute when he comes to the ' 
Puſh, train him up to't before-hand. 
The Soldier does Duty in Peace, that 
he may be in breath when he comes 
to a Battle, How many Great, and 
Wiſe Men, have made Experiment of 
their Moderation by a practice of Ab- 
ſtinence, to the higheſt degree of Hun- 
ger, and Thirſt; and convinc'd them- 
elves, that a Man may fill his Belly , 
without 
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without being beholden to Fortune 
which neyer denyes any of us where- 
with to fatisfie our Neceſfities,though 
ſhe be never ſo Angry : It is as ealte 
to ſuffer it alwayes, as to try It once ; and 
It 15 no more than Thouſands of Ser- 
vants, and Poor People do every day 
of their Lives, He that would live 
Happily, muſt neither truſt to Good 
Fortune, nor Submit to Bad: He muſt 
ſtand upon his Guard againſt all Af- 
ſaults : He muſt ſtick to himſelf, with- 
out any dependence upon other Peo- 
ple. VVhere the Mind 1s tinctur'd 
with Philofophy, there's no place for 
Grief, 'Anxtety, or Supetfluous Vexatt- 
ons. It is prepoſleſs'd with Virtue, 
to the neglet of Fortune, which brings 
us to a degree of ſecurity not to be 
diſturb'd. Tis eafter to give Counſel 
than to take'it, and -a Common thing 
for one Chotkerick Mati to'condemn a- 
nother. VVe may be ſometimes Earneſt 
in Adviſing, but'not Violent, or Tedi- 
ous. Fewwords with Gentlene(s, and: 


Efficacy- are beſt : the miſery is, that 


the Wiſe do not need Counſel ; and 
Fools 
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Fools will not take it. A Good Man, 
'tis true, delights init ;zand it is a mark 
of Folly, and Ill Nature, to bate Re- 
pI To a Friend I would be al- 
wayes Frank and ra nz and rather 
fail in the Succeſs, than be wanting 
in the Matter of Faith, and Truſt.There 
are ſome Precepts that ſerve in Com- 
mon, both to the Rich, apc Took, ont 
they are toq ral 5 as, Cure your Ava- 
= and Mgmt 75 done. J 3 is one 
thing not to defire Mony, and another 
thing not tg, underſtand how to uſe 
it. In the, Chouge of the Perſons we 
have to.do.withal, we ſhould ſee that 
they be worth our whilez.. In the 
Choice of qur Buſineſs we arg to con- 
ſult Nature, and wor our. Inclinati- 
ons. He that gives ſaber Adyice to a 
Wity Droll, mult Ic & tq have every 
thing turn'djnjo,Rjdi ' Ap.if you 
Philoſophers (. ayes og did 
not lor pom? bares, and. noun Guts, as 
mell as othex-people 3 and then he tells 
you. of ſuch and)ſuch. that, were, js jaken 
inthe Manner, We are all 
confels, 2nd. it is. ngt for | 
ol pla y 
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lay the Phyſitians ; but, it is yet Law- 
ul for a Man in an Hoſpital to diſcourſe 
of the CommonCondition,and Diſtem- 
pers of the Place. He that ſhould pre- 
tend to teach a Mad Man how toSpeak, 
Walk, and behave himſelf, Were not 
he the Madder Man of the two ? He 
that diretts the Pilot makes him move 
the Helme ; order the Sayls fo orſo, 
and make the belt of a ſcant Wind, at- 
ter this or that manner. And fo ſhould 
we do in our Counſels. Do not tell 
me what a Man ſhould do in Health, or 
Poverty , but ſhew me the way to be 
either Sound, or Rich, Teach me to 
Maſter my Vices : For, *tis to no pur- 
poſe ſo long as I am under their Go- 
vernment, to tell me, what I muſt do 
when I am clear ofit. In Cale of an 
Avarice a little cas'd, a Luxury Mode- 
rated, a Temerity Reſtrain'd, a Slug- 
oiſh Humor quicken'd ; Precepts will 
then help us forward, and tutor us 
how to behave our ſelves. It is the 
firſt, and the main Tye of a Soldier, his 
Military Oath,which is an Engagement 
upon him - both of Religion and Ho- 
F 4 nor 
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nor. In like manner, he that pretends 
to a Happy Lite, muſt firſt lay a Foun- 
dation of Virtue, as a Bond upon him, 
to Liveand Dye true to that Cauſe.We 
do not find Felicity in the Veins of the 
Earth, where we dig for Gold, nor in 
the Bottom of the Sea, where we fiſh 
for Pearl ; but in a pure, and untamt- 
ed Mind, which, if it were not — 
were not fit tocntertain the Deity. He 
that would be truly Happy,mmſt think his 
own [ ot beſt, and (o live with men, as 
conſidering that God ſees him, and ſo 
ſpeak to God , as if Men heard him. 


CHAP. VI, 


i 
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| CHAP. VL 
L No Felicity like Peace of Conſcience. 


GOOD Conſcience is the Teiti- 

mony of a Good Life, and the Re- 

ward of it. Thisis it that fortifies the 

Mind againſt Fortune, when a Man has 

gotten the Maſtery of his Paſſions ; 

plac'd his Treaſure, and his Security, 

within himſelf 3 Learn'd to be Con- 

tent with his Condition, and that 

Death is no Evil in it (elf, but only the 

End of Man. He that has dedicated 

his Mind to Virtue, and to the Good 

| of Humane Society , whereof he is a 

' Member, has conſummated all that is 
© either Profitable, or Neceſlary for him 
to Know, or Do, toward the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of his Peace. Every Man has a 
| Judge, and a Witneſs within himſelf, 
| of all the Good, and Ill that he Does; 


| which inſpires us with great Thoughts, 
and Adminiſters to us w e 
Counſels. We have a Veneration ws 

a 
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all the VVorks of Nature, the Heads 
of Rivers, and the Springs of Medici- 
nal Waters: the Horrors of Groves 
and of Caves, ſtrike us with an Impreſ- 
ſion of Religion, and VVorſhip. To 
ſee a Man Fearleſs in Dangers, untaint- 
ed with Luſts, Happy in Adverſity, 
Compos'd 12 a Tumult, and Laughing 
at all thoſe things which arc generally 
either Coveted, or Feard; all Men 
mult acknowledge, that this can be 
nothing elſe but a Beam of Divini- 
ty that Influences a Mortal Body. And 
this it 1s that carries us to the Diſqui- 
fition of things Drvine, and Humane ; 
V'Vhat the State of the VVorld was 
before the Diſtribution of the Firſt 
Matter into Parts 5 what Power it 
was that drew Order out of that Con- 
fafion, and gave Laws both to the 
whole, and to-every Particle thereof; 
VVhat that ſpace = Anna the World; 
and whence proceed the ſeveral opera- 
tions of Nature, Shall any Man ſee 
the wm Order of the Univerſe; 
fo tter'd' Parts, and/Qualities 


wrought into one-Maſs; ſuch-a Medly 
of things, which are yet as” * 5 
the 
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the World enlighten'd, and the Diſor- 
ders of it ſo wonderfully Regulated, 
and, Shall he not conſider the Author, 
| and Diſpoſcr of all Thisz and, whither 
| we our ſelves ſhall go, when our Souls 
ſhall be deliver'd from the Slayery of 
our Fleſh ? The whole Creation, we 
ſee, conformes to the Dictate of Pro- 
vidence, and follows Gad both as a + 
| Governor, and-as a Guide. A Great, a 
| Good, anda Right Mind is: a kind of 
Divinity lodg'd in Fleſb, aud may be 
the Bleſling of a Slave, as well as of 3 
Prince ; it came from Heaven, an. . 
| Heaven it muſt return; and, it s a-kind 
of Heavenly. Felicity, which a pure, 
and virtuous Mind enjoyes, in ſome 
Degree, even. upon Earth: Whereas 
Temples, of Honor are but empty 
Names, which probably owe their Be- 
gioning either to Ambition, or to Vio- 
ence. I am ſtrangely tranſponted with 


the thoughts of Eternity 3 Nay, with, 

the Belict of itz for I have a profound 
Veneration. for the Opinions. of Great 

Men,, eſpecially when they: promiſe 

| things ſo much, to My ſatisfaction : for 
they do Promiſe them, though hos 

Oo 
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do not Prove them. In the Queſtion 
of the Immortality of the Soul, it goes 
very far with me, a General Confentto 
the Opinion of a Future Reward, and 
Puniſhment : which Meditation raiſes | 
me to the Contempt of this Life, in 
Hope of a Better. But-ſtill, though we 
know that we have a Soul, yet, What 
that Soul 1s, How, and from Whence ; 
we are utterly Ignorant: This only 
we underſtand, that all the Good, and 
Ill we do,is under the Dominion of the 
Mind; that a Clear Conſcience States 
us in an Inviolable Peace : And, that 
the greateſt Bleſling in Nature, is that, 
which every honeſt Man may beſtow 
upon himſel The Body is but the 
Clog, and Priſoner of the Mind, toſſed 
up and down, and Perſecuted with I 
Puniſhments, Violences, and Diſeaſes ; 
but the Mind it ſelf is Sacred, and E- 
ternal,” and exempt from the Danger 
of all Actual Impreſſions. 


on sf = 2 PROVIDED that we look 
— Sy # *%* to our Conſciences, no matter | 
for Opinion : Let me Deſerve | 
Well, | 
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Well, thongh I Hear Ill. The Com- 
mon People take Stomach, and Auda- 
city, for the Marks of Magnanimity, 
and Honor ; and, it a Man be Soft, and 
Modeſt, they look upon him as an eaſfie 
Fop 3 but, when they come once to ob- 
ſerve the Dignity of his Mind, in the 
Equality, and Firmneſs of his Actions ; 
and that his External Quiet is founded 
upon an Internal Peace, the very ſame 
People have'him in Eſteem, and Ad- 
miration. For, there is no Man but 
Approves of Virtue, though but few 
Purſue itz we {ce where it 1s, but we 
dare not venture to come at it: And 
the Reaſon is, we over-value that 
which we muſt quit to obtain it. A 
good Conſcience fears no Witneſles , 
but a Guilty Conſcience is ſollicitous, 
even in ſolitude. If we do nothin 
but what 1s Honeſt, let all the Worl 
know it; but if otherwiſe, What does 
it fignifie to have no body elſe know 
it, ſolong as I know it my ſelf 2 Miſe- 
rable is he that lights that Witneſs ! 
Wickednels, tis true,may ſcape the Law, 
but not the Conſcience ; For, a _ 
20n- 
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Conviction is the Firſt, and the Great- 
eſt Puniſhment of Offenders ; fo that 
Sin plagues it ſelf; and the Fear of 
Vengeance purſues even thoſe that 
ſcape the ſtroke of it. It were ill for 
Good Men that Iniquity may ſo cafily 
evade the Law, the Judye, and the 
Execution , if Nature had not ſet up 
Tormeats, and Gibbets, in the Con- 
ſciences of Tranſgreſfors. He that is 
Guilty, lives in perpetual Terror; and 
while he expedts tobe puniſh'd, he pu- 
niſhes - himſelf: and, whoſoever De- 
ſerves it, Expects it. What if he be 
not Dete&ed ? He is ſtill in Apprehen- 
fion yet, that he may be ſo. Is ſleeps 
are Painful, and never Secure; and he 
cannot ſpeak of another Mans Wick- 
edneſs, without thinking of his own; 
whereas a good Conſcience is a Conti- 
nual Feaſt, Thoſe are the only Cer- 
tain, and Profitable Delights, which a- 
riſe from the Conſcience of a well-Aq- 
ed Life: Nomatter for Noiſe Abroad, 
ſo long as we are Quiet Within : but, 
if our Pafſtons be Seditions, that's e- 
nough to keep us - Waking, without 
any 
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any other Tumult. It is not the Po- 
ſture of the Body, or the Compolure of 
the Bed, that will give relt toan Un- 
ealie Mind : There is an Impatient 
floth, that may be rouz'd by ACtion, 
and the Vices of Lazyneſs muſt be 
Cur'd by Buſineſs. True Happineſs 
is not to be found in the Exceſles of 
Wine, or of Women, nor in the Lar- 
eſt Prodigalities of Fortune: What 
e has given me ſhe may take away; 
but ſhe ſhall not Tear it from me 3 and, 
lo long as it does not grow to me, I can 
part with it without pain. He that 
would perte&tly know himſelf, let him 
ſet afide his Mony,his Fortune, his Dig- 
nity, and examine himſelf Naked; 
without being put to learnfrom others 
* the Knowledge of himſelf. 


| 
| IT is dangerous for a Man too fud- 
denly, or too eaſily, to believe LS. ahh 
| himſelE Wherefore let us Exa% Zxain bnie 
l imſelf. 
mime, Watch, Obſerve, and In- 
if our own hearts; for , we our 
| elves are our own greateſt Flatterers: 
We ſhould every Night call our felves 
to 
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to an Accompt, What Infirmity have 
I Maiter'd to day? What Paſſun Op- 
pos'd 2 What Temptation reſiſted 8 What 
Virtue Acquir'd. Our Vices will abate 
of themſelves, if they be brought eve- 
ry day to the Shrift. Oh the Bleſſed 
ſleep that follows fuch.a Diaty | Oh 
the Tranquillity, Liberty, and Great- 
neſs of that Mind, thatis a Spy upon it 
Selt; and a private Cenſor of its own 
Manners! It is my Cuſtome (fayes our 
Author) every Night, ſo ſoon as the 
Candle is out, to run over all the 
VVords, and Actions of the paſt day 3 
and I let nothing ſcape me 3 for, vvhy 
ſhould I fear the Sight of my own Er- 


' rors, when I can Admoniſh, and For- 


givemy ſelf? 1 was a little too hot in 
ſuch a Diſpute: my Opinion might have 
been as well ſpar'd, for it gave Offence , 
and did no good at all. The thing was 
true; but all truths are not to be ſpoken 
at all times. I would I had held my 
tongue, for, there's no contending either 
with Fools, or our Superiors. I have done 
Il; but it ſhall be ſo. no more, If eve- 
ry Man would but thus look into rr] 
c 
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{elf, it would be the better for us all. 
What can be. more. Reaſonable than 
this Daily Review of a Lite that we 
cannot warrant for a Moment? Our 
Fate is ſet, and the firſt breath we draw, 
is only the firſt Motion toward our laſt : 
One Cauſe depenids upon another z and 


_ the Courſe of all things, Publick and * 


Private, is but a long connexion of 
Providential Appointments. There is 
a great variety in our Lives, but all 
tends to the ſame Ifſue. Nature may 
uſe her own Bodies as ſhe pleafes ; bur, 
a Good Man has this Conlolation, that 
nothing periſhes which he cari call his 
own. Lis a great Comfort,that we are 
only condemn'd to the fame Fate with 
the Univerſe ; the Heavens themſelves 
are Mortal as well as our Bodies; Na- 
ture has made us Paſlve ; and to Suffer 
is our Lot. While we are in Fleſh, 
every Man has his Chain, and his Clogz 
only it 1s looſer, and lighter to one 
Man than to another ; and he is niore 
at eaſe that takes it up, and Carries it, 
than he that Drags it. We are Born 
to Loſe, and to "ow ; to Hope, and 

rg 
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to Fear 3to Vex our ſelves, and others 


and there is no Antidote againſt a Com- 
mon Calamity, but Virtue; For, the 


Foundation of true Joy is in the Con- 
ſcience. 


CHAP: VIL 
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CHAP. VII 


| | A Good Man can never be Miſerable , 
nor a Wicked Man Happy. 


HERE is not in the Scale of Na- 

ture a more Infeparable. Con- 

nexion of Cauſe, and Effect, than' in 

the Caſe of Happineſs, and Virtue: Nor 

any thing that more naturally produ- 

ces the One, or more Neceſlarily pres 

_— the Other. For, What 1s 1t 

to be Happy, but for a Man to content 

himſelf with his Lot, in a Chearful, and 

Quiet Reſignation to the Appoint- 

ments of God ? All the Actions of our 

> » Livesought tobe Govern'd with a re- 

ſpe to Good, and Evil: And, it 1s 

| only Reaſon that diſtinguiſhes: by 

which Reaſon we are in fuch manner 

Influenc'd, as if a Ray of the Divinity 

were dipt ina Mortal Body; and that's 

the Perfetion of Mankind. *'Tis true, 

we have not the Eyesof Eagles, or the 
Sagacity of Hounds 3 Nor if we had 

G 2 could 
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could we pretend to value our ſelves 
upon any thing which we have mCon- 
mon with Brutes. What are we'the 
better for that which is Forreign to us, 
and may be given,and taken away ? As 
the Beams of the Sun irradiate the | 
Earth , and yet Remain where the 

were, ſo 1s it, in ſome proportion, wi | 
a Holy Mind, that Illuſtrates all our | 
Actions, and yet adheres to its Origi- 

nal. Why do we not as well com- 
mend a Horſe for his glorious Tra 

pings, as a Man for his Pompous Addi- 
tions? How much a braver Creature 

13 a Lyon ( which by Nature ought to 

be Fierce, and Terrible) How much 
braver (1 fay) in tis Natural Horror, 
than in his Chains? fo that every thing 

1 its pure Nature pleaſes us beſt. It is , 
not Health, Nobility, Riches, that can 
Juſtifie a Wicked Man ; nor is it the 
want of all theſe that can diſcredit a 
Good one. That's the Sovereign 
Bleſkang, which makes the Poſſeſlor of | 
it valuable without any thing elſe, and | 
him that wantsit Contemptible,though 1 


he had all the World beſides. *Tis =_ 
the 


— 
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the Painting, Gilding, or Carving that 
makes a good Ship 3. but , it ſhe be a 
Nimble Sayler, Tight, and Strong, to 
endure the Seas, that's her Excellency. 
'Tis the Edge, and 'Temper of the 
| Blade-that makes a Sword; not 
the Richnelſs of the Scabbard : and fo 
tis not Mony, or Poſlefſions that make 
a Man' Confiderable , but his Vir- 
rue. 


IT is every Man's Duty to make | 
himſelf Profitable toMankind: 


If he can, to Many; if tot, to 24 Good Man 
Fewer: If not FA neither, to Ps vaguy {og 
his Nei 3 but however hind. 


to Hi There are Two 
Republicks, a Great one, which is Hu- 
| : mane Nature; and a Leſs, which is the 
Place where we were Born: Some 
ſerve Both at a time ; ſome only the 
Greater, and ſome again only the Leſs : 
| The Greater may be ſerv'd in Privacy, 
| Solitade, Contemplation, and per- 
| chance that way better thanany other : 
q bur, it was the Intent of Nature howe- 
ver, that we ſhould ſerve Both, oi 

| G 
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Good Man may ſerve the Publick, his 
Friend, 'and Hanalelf, in any Station ; If 
he be not for the;:Sword, let him take 
the Gown ;, If:the Bar daes-not agree 


wich him, let him try: the Pulpit 5 It he- 


beSilcnc'd Abroad,.let him giveCoun- 
fel at Home 5, and diſcharge the -Part 
of a Faithtul-Friend, and a Temperate 
Companion. . When he is no longer a 
Citizen, heis yet a Man; the whole 
World is his Country, and Humane 
Nature neyer. wants Matter»to Work 
upon; : But, if'nothing wilt ſfrve a 
Man in the Cz2il. Government, unlels he 
be Prime Miniſter; or in the Field,but 


 to:Commaned in Chief, 'tis his own fault, 


The Common: Soldier, where he can» 
rot'ufe his Hands, fghts with his very 
Looks; his Example, | his Encourage» 
ment,his Vaide and ſtands bisGround 
even when he'ihas loſt his:hands 3 and 
doesService roo with his very Clamorz 
ſorbat in any Condition whatſnever,he 
ſtill diſcharges the Duty ofa Ciaad Pa» 
triot. Nay;//he-that fpends\|hm tinte 
well, even Ana Retitementy gives 2 
great Example: We may RG 


ced, 


| 
| 
| 
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deed, or Contract , according to the 
Circumſtances of Time,Place, or Abili- 
ties 3 but above all things, we mult be 
ſure to keep our ſelves in Action ; For, 
he that is flothful is dead even while 
he lives. Was there ever any State 
{o deſperate, as that of Athers under 
the Thirty Tyrants ; where it was Ca- 
pital to be Honeſt; and the Senate 
Houſe was turn'd into a College of 
Hangmen? never was any Govern- 
ment fo wretched, and ſo hopeleſs; and 
= Socrates at the (ame time Preach'd 

emperance tO the Tyrants, and Conrage 
to the Reſt: and awawd dyd an E- 
minent Example of Faith, and Refolu- 
tion, and a Sacrifice for the Common 
Good. .” 


IT is not for a Wiſe Man to ſtand 
b ſhifting,and fencing with For- 


37 


tune, but to © her bare-' Þ 7he Inuries of 


ortune do wot 


fac'd ; for, he is ſufficiently con- ;x.4 te Mind. 


vinc'd, that ſhe can do him no 

hurt. She may take away his Servants, 

Pofleſſions, Dignity 3 aſlaule his Bo'!v, 

put out his Eyes, cut off his Hands,and 
| G 4 (trip 
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ſtrip him of all the. External Comforts 
of Life. But, What does all this a- 
mount to, more than the'recalling of 
2 Truſt, which he has receiv'd , with 
Condition to deliver it up again upan 
Demand ? He looks upon kimfclt as 
Precarious, and only Lent ta himſelf ; 
and yet hedoes not value himſelf ever 
the leſs, becauſe he is not his Own, but 
takes ſuch care asan Honeſt Man ſhould 
do, of a thing that is committed ta 
him in Truſt. Whenſoever he that 
lent me my Self, and what I have, ſhall 
call for all back agaip, 'tis.not a Loſs, 
but a Reſtitution; and I muſt willing- 
ly deliver up what moſt undeſervedly 
was beſtow'd upon me: And, it will 
become me to return my Mind better 


than I receiv'd it. 


DEMETRIDS, upan the 


c A Generous ®- taking of Megara, ask'd . Stilpo 
ftance of 4 Con- 


Jeaxt Mind. the Philoſopher what he had 


loſt. Nothing, ayes he, for 1 
have all that I could call my own about 
me. And yet the Enemy had then 
made himſclf the Maſter of his Patri- 

ml mony, 
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mony, his Children, and his Country : 
But theſe he lookt upon only as Ad- 
ventitious Goods, and under the Com- 
mand of Fortyne; Now he that nej- 
ther loſt any . thing, nor fear'd any 
thing in a Publick Ruin, but was ſafe, 
and at Peace, in 'the Middle of the 
Flames, and in the Heat of a Military 
Intemperance, and Fury 3 What Vio- 
lence, or Provocation imaginable can 
ut ſuch a Man as This out af the Poſ- 
efſtion of himſelf? Walls, and Caſtles 
may be Min'd, and Batter'd ; but there 
is no Art, or Engine, that can ſubverc 
a Steady Mind., ; [ have made my way 
( fayes Stilpo) through Fire, a ' Blood, 


zot ; but theſe are Tranſtory 'P 
-=_ wrath foes - C $6 
Change thei ters; What was N= 
Before, is my Oo Still : Sore =_ lo 

their Eiftates; others their Dear-boug 

Myfereſſer 3 their Commiſſions, and Offi- 
ces 5 the Uſurers have loi their Bonds, 


and Securitjes; but, Demetrius, for my 
Part, 1 have ſavud All: Axd, do nat 
imagine, after all this, either that Deme- 

rrius 
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trius is 4 Conqueror ; or thet Stilpo is 
overcome : "tis only Thy Fortune hat bees 
too hard for Mine. Alexander took 
Babilon 5 Scipio took Carthage 3 the 
Capitol was Burnt : but, there's no 
Fire, or Violence that can diſcompoſe 
a Generous Mind. And, let us not 
take this Charatter neither for a Chime- 
ra; for all Ages afford ſome, though 
not many Inſtances, of this Elevated 
Virtue. A Good Man does his Duty, 
let it be never fo painful, fo hazardous, 
or never ſo great a loſs to him; and, it 
1s not all the Money, the Power , and 
the Pleaſure in the World 3 no not any 
Force, or Neceſlity, that can make him | 
Wicked ; He conliders what he is to 
Do, not what he is to Suffer, and will 
keep © on'' his Courſe, though there , | + 
ſhauld' be rtothing but Otbbets , and 
Tories in the way: Asin this In- | 
ftance' of Stilpo; who, when he had 
loft' his Country , his Wife, his Chit- 
dren; the Town on Fire over his 
head, and Himſelf (caping hardly, and 
naked, out of the Flajnes ; I have ſav'd 
«P my Goods; ( (ayes he) my Juſtice, 

my 
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my Courage, my Temperance ,. my Pro- 
Aexce 4, accompting nothing his Qwn, 
or Valuable z and thewing bow much 
eaſier it was to overcome a Nation, 
than one Wiſe Man. It is a Certain 
Mark of a Brave Mind, not to be | 
mov'd by any Accidents: The upper 
Region of the Ayr admits neither | 
Clouds, nor Tempeſts; The Thunder, | 
Storms,and Metears, are form'd-Betow; 
and this is the Difference betwixt a 
Mean, and an Exalted Mind: The 
Former is Rude, and Tumultuary ; the 
Latter is Modeſt, Venerable, Compos'd; 
and alwayes Quiet in its Station. In 
brief; It 'ts the Conſcience that pro- 
nounces upon the Man, whether he 
be Happy or Miſerable. But, though 
b 22 Sacrilege, and Adultery, be General] 

| condemn'd , How many are there ſtill 
that do not ſo much as Bluſh at the 
One 3 and, in truth, that take a Glory 
in the Other? For, nothing is more 
Common, than for Great Thieves to 
ride in Triumph, when the little ones 


| are puniſh'd. But , Let Wickedneſs 
ſcape, 
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ſcape, ns The at the Bar, it never fails 


of doing Juſtice wpox it { nf wt 
is own FHang- 


ry ty Perſon is 
man. 
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CHAP VII. 


The Due Contemplation of Divine 
Providence is the Certain Cure of all 
Misfortunes. 


HOEVER obſerves the World, 


and the Order of it, will find 
all the Motions in it to. be only a Vi- 
ciſlitude of Falling, and Riſing; No- 
thing extinguiſh'd, and even thoſe 
things which ſeem to us to Periſh,areia 
truth but Chang'd, The ſeaſons Go, 
and Return; Day, and Night follow 
in their Courſes ; The Heavens Roul, 
and Nature goes on with her Work : 
All things ſucceed in their Turns; 
Storms, and Calms ; the Law of Nature 
will have it fo, which we muſt follow, 
and obey; accomprting all things that 
are done to be well done: So that 
what we cannot Mend, we mult Suffer, 
and wait upon Providence without 
Repining : It is the part of a Coward- 
ly Soldier to follow his Commander, 
| Groanng 3 
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Groaning 5 but, a Generous Man deli- 
vers himſelf up to God without ſtrug- 
gling, and it is only for a Narrow 
Mind to condemn the Order of the 
World; and to propound rather the 
mending of Nature, than of Himſelf. 
No Man has any Cauſe of Complaint 
againſt Providence, if that which is 
Right pleaſes him. Thoſe Glories that 
appear fair to the Eye, their Luſtre is 
but falſe, and ſuperficial ; and they ate 
only Vanity, and Delnaſton : They are 
rather the Goods of a Dream, than a 
Subſtantral Pofleſiton 3 they may Co- 
zen us at a Diſtance, but bring them 
once to the Touch, they are Rotten 
and Counterfeit. There are no great- 
er wretches in the World, than many 
of thoſe which the People take to be 
Happy 3 Thoſe are the only true, and 
Incorruptible Comforts, that will abide 
all Tryals; and the more we turn, and 
examine them, the more valuable we 
find chem; and, The greareſt Felicit 
of all, is not to ſtand in need of Any 
What's Poverty * No Man lives fo 
poor as he was born. What's Pain 4 

e 


. 
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It will either have an end it felf, or 
make an end of us. In ſhort; Fortune 
has no Weapon that reaches the Mind: 
But the Bounties of Providence are 
Certain, and Permanent Bleſlings ; and 
they are the Greater,and the Better, the 
longer we conſider them:That is to ſay, 
The Power of contemming things Terrible, 
and deſpiling what the Common People 
Covet. In the very Methods of Nature, 
we cannot but obſerve the Regard 
that Providence had to the Good of 
Mankind, even inthe Diſpoſition of the 
World, in providing (o amply tor our 
Maintenance , and SatisfaGtion. It is 
not poſlible for us to Comprehend 
what that Power is, which has made all 
things : Some few ſparks of that Divi- 
nity are diſcover'd, but infinitely the 
greater part of it lies hid. We are all 
of us however fo far agreed; Firſt, in 
the Acknowledgment and Belict of that 
Almighty Being 3 and Secondly ; that 
We are to aſcribe to it, all Majeſty, and 
Goodneſs. 


IF 
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IF there be a Providence, (ay ſome, 

a Flow comes it to paſs, that good 

a How vom Mem labour nnder Afiidtion, and 
_ Afflifted - Adverſity; and Wicked Men en- 
this World, and joythemſelves inEaſe and Plenty? 
wicked Men '& My Anſwer is, That God deals 
by Us asa _ Father does by 

his Children; he Tryes us, he Hardens 

us, and Fits us for Himſelf. He keeps a 

ſtrict hand over thoſe that he Joves, 

and by the reſt he does as we do by 

our ſlaves; he lets them go on in Li- 

cenſe and Boldneſs. As the Maſter 

ives his moſt hopeful Scholars the 

ardeſt Leſſons, fo does God deal with 

the moſt Generous Spiritsz and the 

Croſs Encounters of Fortune, we are 

not to look upon as a Cruelty, but as 

a Conteſt : The Familiarity of Dan- 

brings us to the Contempt of them, 

and that part is (trongeſt which is moſt 
exercisd : the Seamans Hand is Cal- 

Jous, the Soldiers Arm is Strong, and 

the Tree that is moſt expos'd to the 

Wind, takes the beſt Root: Thoſe 
People that live in a perpetual VVin- 

ter, 
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ter, in extremity of Froſt, and Penury, 
where a Cave, a Lock of Straw, or a 
few Leaves is all their Covering, and 
wild Beaſts their Nouriſhment; All 
this by Cuſtome is not only made to- 
lerable, but when 'tis once taken up 
uponneceſlity, by little and little it be- 
comes pleaſant to them, Why ſhould 
we then accompt that Condition of 
Life a Calamity , which is the Lot of 
many Nations ?. There 1s no State of 
Life ſo miſerable, but there are in it 
Remifſions, Diverſions 3 nay, and 
Delights too; ſuch is the Benignity 
of Nature toward us,even in the ſeve- 
reſt Accidents of Humane Life. There 
were no Living , it Adverlity ſhould 
hold on as it Deus, and keep up the 
Force of the Firſt Impreſſion, Weare 


apt toMurmure at many things as great 
Evils, that have nothing at all of E- 
vil in them befide the Complaint ; 
which we ſhould more reaſonably take 
up againſt our ſelves. If I be Sick, 
'tis part of my Fate ; and for other Ca- 
lamities they are uſual Things; they 

H Ought 
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Ought to be ; nay, which is more, they 
Mult be, for they come by Divine Ap- 
pointment. So that we ſhould not 
only Submit to God, but Aﬀent to 
him, and Obey him, out of Duty, even 
if there were no Neceſſity ; All thoſe 
terrible Appearances that make us 
Groan, and Tremble, are but the Tri- 
bute of Life; we are neither to Wiſh, 
nor to Ask,nor to Hope to ſcape them 3 
For 'tis a kind of Diſhoneſty to pay a 
Tribute Unwillingly. Am I troubl'd 
with the Stone 3; or Aﬀi@ted with con- 
tinual Loſſes? Nay, Is my Body in 
danger ? All this is no more than what 
I Pray'd for, when I Pray'd for Old 
Age. All theſe —_ are as familiar 
in a Long Life, as Duſt, and Dirt in a 
' Long Way. Life is a Warfare 3 and, 
What Brave Man would not rather 
Chuſe to be in a Tent, than in a Sham- 
bles> Fortune does hike a Sword- 
Man ; She Scorns to Encounter a fear- 
ful Man : there's 'no Honor in the Vie- , 
ory, where there's no Danger in the | 
Way to't: She tryes Mucines by Fire; 
| Ratilins 
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Ruatilins by Exile; Socrates by Poyſon, 
Ceto by Death. Tis only in Adverſe 
Fortune, and in Bad Times, that we 
find great Examples. Mucins thought 
himſelf happier with his Hand in the 
Flame, than if it had been in the Bo- 
ſome of his Miſtrils. Fabricizs took 
more pleaſure in eating the Roots of 
his own Planting, than 1n all the Deli- 
cacies of Luxury, and Expence. Shall 
we call Rutilius miſerable, whom his 
very Enemies have ador'd?who,upon a 
Glorious,and a Publick Principle,choſe 
rather to loſe his Country, than to re- 
turn from Baniſhment ? the only Man 
that deny'd any thing toSy/z the Dit- 
ator, who recall'd fm Nor did he 
only refuſe to cone, but drew himſelf 
farther off: Let them, fayes he, that 
think Baniſhmert « Misfortune,live ſlaves 
at Rome, under the Imperious Craelties 
of Sylla: He that ſets a Price upon the 
eads of Senators, and after a Law of 
'” bis own Inilitution againſt Cut-throates, 
| becomes the greateſt himſelf. Is it not 
better for a Man to live in Exile A- 
H 2 broad, 


| 
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broad, than to be Maſlacred at Home. 

In ſufferiog for Virtue, 'tis not the - 
Torment, but the Caufe that we are to 
Conſider; and the more Pain, the 

more Renown. When any Hardſhip | 
betalls us, we muſt look npon it as an 
A& of Providence, which many times 
ſuffers Particulars to be wounded for 
the Conſervation of the whole : Be- 
ſide that God Chaſtiſes ſome People 
under an Appearance of Bleſling them, 
turning their Proſperity to their Ruin, 

as a Puniſhment for abuſing his Good- 
nels. And we are further to! Conſi- 
der, that many a Good Man 1s Affict- 
ed, only to teach others to ſuffer 3 for 

we are born for Example: And like- 
wiſe, that where Men are Contuma- 
cious, and RefraQtory, it pleaſes God «+ 
many times to Cure greater Evils by 
Leſs, and to turn our Miſeries to our 
Advantage. 


HOW | 
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HOW many *®Caſialties, and Diffi- 
culties are there, that we dread, 
as inſupportable Miſchiets, | Þ, Providence 
| which, upon farther thoughts , - xa _ 
we find to be Mercies, and Be- 

nefits? As Baniſhment, Poverty, Loſs 
of Relations, Sickneſs, Diſgrace ? Some 
are Cur'd by the Lance ; by Fire, Hun- 
ger, Thirſt ; taking out of Bones, = 
ping of Limbs, and the like: Nor do 
we only Fear things that are many 
times Beneficial to us, but on the other 
fide, we hanker after,and purſue things 
that are Deadly, and Pernicious : We 
are Poyſon'd in the very Pleaſures of 
our Luxury ; and betray'd to a Thou- 
ſand Diſcaſes, by the Indulging of our 
- - » Palate. Toloſea Child, or a Limb, 
Is _ to part with what we have re- 
ceiv'd, and Nature may do what ſhe 
pleaſes with her own. We are Frail 
our ſelves, and we have receiv'd things 
Tranfitory: That which was given 
| us,may be taken away ; Calamity tryes 
Vurtue, as the Fire does Gold ; oy 6 
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he that lives moſt at eaſe, is only de- 
lay'd, not difmifs'd, and his Portion is 
to come, When we are viſited with 
Sickneſs, or other Afflictions, we are not 
to murmure as if we were ull usd : It 
is a Mark of the hr nmr ene 
he puts us upon aPo Danger : We 
rr, os lay, ay Captain uſes me /U], but 
He does me Honer : And fo ſhauld we 
ſay, that are commanded to encounter 
Difficulties, for this is qur Caſe with 
Gad Almighty. | 


W HAT was Reg»lzs the worſe, be- 
cauſe Fortune made Choice of 
Ee of Pew i5& him for an Eminent Inſtance, 
T0977 both of Faith, and Patience? 
He was thrown intq a Caſe of Wood 
ſtuck with pointed Nailes; ſo that 
which way ſoever he turd /his Bo- 
dy, it reſted upon his. Wounds; his 
Eye-lids. were cut off, tokeephim wa- 
king; and yet Mecenus was not hap- 
pier upon: his Bed, than Regulae upon 

bis Torments. Nay, the World is not 

t grown'fa wicked, as nat-to prefer 
"6 before Mecenas ; And, can _ 
aYJall 


FE 
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Man take That to be an Evil,of which, 
Providence accompted this brave Man 
worthy. It has pleaſed God (layes he) 
to fingle me out for an Experiment of the 
| Force of Humane Nature. No Man 
knows his own Strength, or Value, but 
by being put to the Proof. The Pi- 
lot is try'd in a Storm ; the Soldier in 
a Battle; the Rich Man knows not 
how to behave himſelf in Poverty : He 
that has liv'd in Popularity, and Ap- 
plauſe, knows not how he would bear 
Infamy, and Reproach : Nor he that 
| never had Children, how he would 
bear the Loſs of them. Calamity is 
the Occaſion of Virtue, and a Spur to 
a Great Mind. The very Appreben(t- 
on of a Wound ſtartles a Man when 
he firſt bears Arms, but an Old Soldier 
bleeds boldly 5 becauſe he knows, 
that a Man may loſe Blood, and yet 
win the Day. Nay, many times a Ca- 
lamity turns to our Advantagez and 
Great Ruines have but made way to 
Greater Glorics. The Crying out of 
Fire has many 1imes quieted a Fray,and 
the Interpaſing of a wild Beaſt has 
H 4 parted 
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ns the Thief, and the Traveller z 
or, we are not at leiſure for Leſs Miſ- 
chiefs, while we are under the Appre- 
henfion of Greater. One Man's Life 
is ſav'd by a Diſeaſe; Another is Ar- | 
reſted, and taken out of the way, juſt 
ow his Houſe was falling upon his 
cad, 


TO ſhew now, that the Favours, or 
the 4 Crofles of Fortune; and | 
a Accidents are the Accidents of Sickneſs, and | 
=_ Good 90% of Health, are neither Good, | 
| nor Evil 3 God permits them | 

indifferently both to Good, and Evil 

Men. 'T3s hard, you'll fay, for a Vir- 

tnous Man to ſuffer all ſorts of Miſery, 

and for a Wicked "Mar, not only to go 

free, but toenjoy himſelf at pleaſure. And, 

Is it not the ſame thing for Men of Pro- 
ſtttuted Impudence, and Wickedneſs, | 

to ſleep in a whole skin, when Men of 

Honor, and Honeſty, bear Arms, liein 

the Trenches, and receive Wounds? 

Or for the Veſtal Virgins to riſe in the 
Night to their Prayers, when Common 

Strum- 
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Strumpets lie ſtretching themſelves in 
their Beds? Weſhould rather fay with 
Demetrixs, If I had known the will of 
Heaven before I was call d to't, I would 
| have offer d my ſelf. It it be the Plea- 
ſure of God to take my Children, I 
have brought them up to that End: 
If my Fortune, any Part of my Body, 
| or my Life, I would rather preſent it , 
than yield it up : I am ready to part 
| withall, andto fluffer all; forTknow 
| that nothing comes to paſs, but what 
| God appoints : Our Fate is De- 
| creed, and things do not ſo mach 
A in their due time Proceed, 
and every Mans Portion of Joy, and 
Sorrow is Predetermin'd. 


THERE is nothing falls amiſs to a 
©Good Man, that can be charg'd — 
_ Providence 3 for, Wick- © a—__ is 
Attions, Lewd Thoughts, #1 « Geod 
Ambitious Projects, Blind Luſts, x. 
and Infatiable Avarice, againſt 
all Theſe he is Arm'd by the Benefit of 
Reaſon; And, Do we expett _ , 
that 
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that God ſhould look to our Lug- 

age too? ( I mean our Bodies? ) 
Pnverione diſcharg'd himſelf of his 
Treaſure, as the Clog, and Burthen of 
his Mind. Shall we wonder then if | 
God ſuffers that to befall a Good Man, 
which a Good Man ſometimes does to 
himſelf? I loſe a Son; and why not ? 
when it may ſome time o fall out, that 
I my felf may kill him. Suppoſe he 
be Baniſh'd by an Order of State : Is 
it not the ſame thing with a Mans Vo- 
Imtary leaving of his Country, and 
never toreturn? Many Atitictions may | 
befall a Good Man, but no Evil; for | 
Contraries will never Incorporate: 
All the Rivers in the World are ne- 
ver able to Change the Taſt, or Qua- 
lity of the Sea. ence, and Reli- 
gion are above Accidents ; and draw 

ood out of every thing 3 Aﬀidion 
keeps a Man in Ure, and makes him | 
Strong, Patient, and Hardy. Provi- | 
dence treats us like a-Generous Father, | 
and brings us up to Labours, Toyles, 
and Dangers; whereas the — 

0 
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of a Fond Mother makes us weak, and 
ſpiritles: God loves us with a' Ma(- 
culine Love, and turns us looſe to In- 
Juries, and Indignitics: he takes de- 
light to ſee a Brave and. a Good 
\ Man Wraſtling with Evil Fortune , 
and yet keeping himſelf upon his 
Legs, when the whole World is in 
diſorder about him. And, Are not 
we our ſelves delighted , to ſee a 
bold Fellow prefs with his Eance up- 
on a Bore, or Lyon? And the Con- 
ſtancy, and Reſolution of the Adti- 
on, is the Grace, and Dignity of the 
SpeGtacle. No Man can be Happy 
that does nag ſtand firm againſt all 
Contingences; and fay to himſelf in 
all Extremities, 1 ſhould have been 
content, if it might have been ſo,or uy z 
but, ſince 'tis otherwiſe determin'd, God 
will provide better. The more we 
ſtruggle with our Neceſlities , we 
draw the Knot the harder, and the 
worle 'tis with us: And, the more 
the Bird Flaps, and Flutters in the 
Snare, the ſurer ſhe is Caught: = 
that 
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that the beſt way is to ſubmit, and 
lie ſtill, _ this _—_ —_— 
tion, That the Proceedings of God are 
Onqueſtionable ; and his Decrees not to 
be reſiſted. W 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of Levity of Mind, and other Impedi- 
ments of a Happy Life. 


7 OW to Summ up what is alrea- 
dy deliver'd , we have ſhewd 
what Happineſs is, and wherein itcon- 
fiſts: That it is founded upon Wiſdom 
and Virtue; for, we muſt firſt know 
what we Ought to do, and then Live 
according to that Knowledge: We 
have alſo diſcours'd the Helps of Phi- 
loſophy, and Precepts toward a Ha 
py Lite: The Bleſſing of a Good Con- 
{cience; That a G Man can never 
be Miſerable, nor a Wicked Man Hap- 
py 3 nor any Man Unfortunate, that 
chearfully ſubmits to Providence. We 
ſhall now Examine, How it comes to 
als, that when the certain Way to 
Hapvicch lies ſo fair before us, Men 
will yet ſteer their Courſe onthe other 
ſide, which as Manifeſtly leads to Ru- 


ine. 
THERE 
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THERE are ſome that live without 
any * Deſign at all; and only 
2 Impediments of paſs in the World like Straws 
i Bel upon a River ; they do not Go, 
but they are Carry'd. Others only 
deliberate upon the Parts of Life, and 
not upon the Whole, which is a great | 
Error, for there's no diſpoling of the 
Circumſtances of it, unleſs we firſt pro- 
pound the main Scope, How ſhall any 
Man take his Aim without a Mark ? 
or, What wind will ferve Him that is 
not yet reſolv'd upon his Port? We | 
Live as it were by Chance, and by 


Chance we are Govern'd. Somethere 
are that Torment themſelves afreſh 
with the Memory of what is Paſt; Lord! 
What did I endure * Never was any 
Man in my Condition; every body gave 
we over my very Heart was ready #0 
break, &e. ' Others agam Aﬀfict them- | 
ſelves with the Apprehenfion of Evils | 
to Come; and very ridiculmly Both : 
For the Oe does not Now concern us, 
and the Other, not Te; Befide __ 

there 
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there may be Remedies for Miſchiefs 
likely to happen; for they give us 
warning by Signs, and Symptoms of 
their Approach. Let him that would 
| beQuiet ,- take heed not to provoke 
Men that are in Power ; but live with- 
out giving Offence ; and if we cannot 
make all Great Men our Friends , it 
will ſuffice to keep them from bein 
our Enemies. Thus is a thing we m 
avoid, asa Mariner would do aStorm. , 
A Raſh Seaman never conſiders what 
Wind blows, or what Courle he ſteers; 
| but runs at a Venture, as if he would 
brave the Rocks, and the Eddies : 
whereas he that is Caretu], and Conſi- 
derate, informs himſelf beforehand 
where the Danger lies, and what wea- 
ther it : = to be: He conſults - 
Compals, and keeps aloof from thoſe 
places that are Infamous for Wrecks 
| and Miſcarriages. So does a Wiſe Man 
| in the common buſineſs of Life z he 
keeps out of the Way from thoſe that 
may do him hurt ; bur it is a point of 
Prudence not'to let them —_—_ 
that 
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that he does it on purpoſe 3 for that 
which a Man ſhuns, he tacitely con-« 
demns. Let him have a care alſo of 
Liſt'ners, Newsmongers , and Medlers 
in other Peoples Matters 3 for their 
diſcourſe is commonly of ſuch things 
as are never Profitable, and moſt com- 
monly Dangerous either to be fpoken, 
or heard. 


. LEVITY » of Mind tis a great 
ed 4 = Hindrance of Repole; nr 


drance of our Re= very Change of Wickednels is | 
Maſe. an Addition to the Wicked- 
neſs it ſelf; for it is Inconſtancy added 
to Iniquity 3 We relinquiſh the thing 
we ſought, and then we take it up 
again 3 and fo divide our Lives be- | 
tween our Luſts, and our Repentan- 
ces. From one Appetite we pals to 
another, not ſo much upon Choice, as 
for Change 3 and there is a Check of 
Conſcience that caſts a Damp upon all 
our Unlawful Pleaſures; which makes 
us loſe the Day in expeQation of the 
Night, and the Night it ſelf for _ 
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of the Approaching Light: Some peo- 
ple are never at quiet 3 others are a/- 
wayes 10; and they are Both to blame; 
For that which looks like Vivacity , 
and Induſtry in the one, is only a Reſt- 
leſsne(s, and Agitation ; and that which 
paſles in the other for Moderation, and 
| Reſerve, is but a Drouzy, and an Un- 
ative ſloth. Let Motion, and Reſt, 
both take their turns, according to the 
Order of Nature, which made both the 
Day, and the Night : Some are perpe+ 
tually ſhifting from one thing to ano» 
ther: Others again make their whole 
Lite but a kind of Uneafic {Jeep : Some 
lie toffing, and turning, till very wea- 
rineſs bring them to Reſt ; Others a- 
| = I cannot ſo properly call Incon- 
ant, as Lazy: there are many Proprie- 
ties, and Diverſities of Vice; bur, it is 
one never failing effect of it, to live 
—_— We do all of us labour 
under Inordinate Deſires; we areeitther 
timorous, and dare not venture, or 
venturing, we do not ſucceed ; or elſe 
we calt our ſelves upon uncertain 
Hopes, where we are perpetually Sol- 
I licitoug, 
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licitous, and in Suſpence. In this dt- 
{traftion, we are apt to propoſe to our 
ſelves things diſhoneſt, and hard ; and 
when we have taken great pains tono 
purpole, we come then to repent of F: 2 
our Undertakings: We are atraid to 

go on, and we can neither Maſter our 
oY nor obey them; We live, 
and die Reſtleſs, and Irrefolute, and 
which is worſt of all, when we grow 
weary of the Publick, and betake our 
ſelves to Solitude for Relief , our 
Minds are Sick, and Wallowing, and 
the very Houſe and Walls are trouble- 
ſome to us; we grow Impatient, and 
alham'd of our ſelves; and ſuppreſs 
our Inward vexation till it breaks our 
heart for want of vent. This is it 
that makes us Sour, and Moroſe; En- 
vious of others, and diſlſatisfy'd with 
our ſelves : till at laſt, betwixt our 
Troubles for other Peoples Succeſles , 
and the Deſpair of our Own, we fall 
foul upon Fortune, and the Times; 
and get into a Corner, perhaps, where 
we (it brooding over our own Diſqui- 
ets. In theſe Diſpoſitions there 3 : 

in 


. 
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kind of pruriginous Phancy that makes 
ſome people take delight in Labour, 
and Uneaſineſs, like the Clawing ofan 
Itch till the blood ſtarts. 


THIS is it that puts us upon ramb- 
ling Voyages; one while by 
Sea, another while by Land 5 ÞChange of Place 
but ſtill diſguſted with the Pre- #2 — 
ſent: The Town pleaſes us Aiind. | 
to day; the Country to Mor- 
row; the Splendors of the Court at 
one time; the Horrors of a Wilderneſs 
at another; but all this while we car- 
ry our Plague about us; for 'tis not 
the-place that we are weary of, but our 
ſelves. Nay, our weakneſs extends to 
every thing, for we are Impatient 
equally of Toy], and of Pleaſure. This 
Trotting of the Ring, and only tread- 
ing the ſame ſteps over and over again, 
has made many a Man lay violent hands 
upon himſelf. It muſt be the Change 
of the Mind, not of the Climate, that 
will remove the Heavineſs of the Heart 
our Vices go along with us, and we 
carry in our ſelves the Cauſes of our 
I 2 Diſquiets, 
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Diſquiets. There's a great weight 
Jies upon us, and the bare ſhocking of 
it makes it the more Uneaſie ;changing 
of Countries in this Caſe is not Travel- 
ling, but Wandring. We muſt keep 
on our Courſe if we would gain our 
Journeys end ; He that cannot live Hap- 
pily any where, will live happily no where. 
What 1s a Man the better tor Travel- 
ling ? as if his Cares could not find 
him out wherever he goes ? Is there | 
any retiring from the Fear of Death, | 
or of Torments? or from thoſe Dith- | 
culties which beſet a Man wherever he 
is. It is only Philoſophy that makes | 
the Mind Invincible, and. places us 
out of the Reach of Fortune; ſo that 
all her Arrows fall ſhort ofus.Thisis it 
that reclaimes the Rage of our Luſts, 
and (weetens the Anxiety of our Fears, 
Frequent Changing of Places, or 
Councels, ſhewes an Inſtability of | 
Mind ; and we muſt fix the Body, be- 
fore wecan fix the Soul: Wecan hard- 
ly ſtir abroad, or look about us with- 
out encountring ſome thing or other 
that revives our Appetites. As = 
that 
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that would caſt off an unhappy Love, 
avoids whatſoever may pur him in 
Mind of the Perſon; fo he that would 
wholly deliver himſelf from his Belov- 
"4 * ed Luſts, muſt (hun all Objedts that 
| may put them in his head again, and 
| remind him of them. We travel, as 
Children run up and down after 
ſtrange ſights, for Novelty, not Profit 3 
| we return neither the better nor the 
| ſounder ; nay, and the very Agitati- 
| on hurts us. Welearn to call Towns, 
and Places by their Names, and to tell 
Stories of Mountains, and of Rivers : 
but , Had not our time been better 
ſpent in the Study of Wiſdome, and 
of Virtue? In the Learning.of what 
is alrcady diſcover'd, and in the Queſt 
of things not yet found out ? Ita Man 
break his Leg, or ſtrain his Ancle, he 
| ſends preſently for a Surgeon to ſet all 
right againz and does not take Horſe 
upon't, or put himſelf on Ship-board : 
' No more does the Change of place 
,» work upon our Diforder'd Minds,than 
Y upon our Bodies. It is not the 
| Place (I hope) that makes either an 
Orator, 
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Orator, or a Phyſician. Will any Man 
ask upon the Road, Pray which is the 
way to Prudence, to Juſtice, to Tem- 
perance, to Fortitude ? No matter whi- | 
ther any Man goes that carries his At- * 
feftions along with him. He that would 
make his Travels delighttul, muſt make 
himſelf a Temperate Companion. A 

reat Traveller was complaining , 

hat he was never the better for his 
Travels. That's very true, ſaid Socra- 
tes, becauſe you travell'd with your ſelf. | 
Now had not he better have made him- | 
ſelf another Man, than to tranſport 
himſelf to another Place? 'Tis nomat- 
ter what Manners we find any where, 
ſo long as we carry our own. But we 
have all of us a Natural Curioſity of 
ſeeing fine ſights, and of making new 
diſcoveries ; turning over Antiquities , 
Learning the Cuſtomesof Natians,e*c. | 
We are never quiet: Today weſeck | 
an Office 3; to morraw we are ſick on't : 
We divide our Lives betwixt a diſlike 
of the Preſent, and a deſire of the Fu- 
ture; but, he that lives as he ſhould, 
orders himſelf ſoas neither to fear, nor 

tQ 
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to wiſh for to morrow : If it comes, 'tis 
welcome, but it not, there's nothing 
loſt; for, that which is to come 1s bur 
the ſame over again that is paſt, As 
Levity isa pernicious Enemy to Quiet; 
ſo Pertinacity is a great one too. The 
One Changes Nothing ; the Other 
Sticks to Nothing 3 and which of the 
two is the worſe may be a queſtion. 
It is many times (cen, that we beg 
earneſtly for thoſe things, which 1f 
they were offer d us we would re- 

fuſe: And it is but juſt to puniſh 

this Eaſineſs of Asking with an equal 
| Facility of Granting. There are ſome 

things which we would be thought 
to defire, which we are fo far from 
defiring, that we dread them, I ſha 
tire you (ayes my in the Middle of a 
Tedious Story. No, pray be pleas d to 
| £0 on, we cry, though we wiſh'd his 
| Tongue out at halt way. Nay, we 
do not deal Candidly even with God 
himſelf We ſhould fay to our ſelves 
in theſe Caſes, This have I drawn upon 
my ſelf. I could never be quiet till I had 


getten this Woman, this Place, this 
I 4 Eitate 
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Eftate, this Honor 5 and now ſee what's | 


come ont. 


ONE Sovereign Remedy againſt all | 
Misfortunes is © Conſtancy of T 

c Conſtancy of Mind: the Changing of Par- 
"—— 4 ties, and Countenances looks 
Sag as if a Man were driven with 
the Wind. Nothing can be a- 
bove him that is above Fortune. It 
is not Violence, Reproach, Contempr, 

or whatever elſe from without, that can ] 
make a Wiſe Man quit his Ground: bur 
he is Proof againſt all Calamities, both 
great and (mall: Only our Error is, 
that what we cannot do our ſelves, we 
think no body elſe can,ſothat we judge 
of the Wiſe by the Meaſures of the 
Weak. Place me among Princes, or 
among Beggers; The One ſhall not 
make me Proud,nor the Other Aſham'd : 
I can take as ſound a ſleep in a Barn, as 
in a Palace; and a Bottleof Hay makes 
me as good a Lodging, as a Bed of 
Down. Should every day ſucceed to 
my wiſh, it ſhould not Tranſport me : 


Nor would I think my felt o— 
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if I ſhould not have one quiet hour in 
my whole Lite. I will not tranſport 
my Self with either Pain, or Pleaſure 
but yet for all thar, I could wiſh that I 
had an eafier Game to play 3 and that 
I were put rather to Moderate my 
Joyes, than my Sorrows. If I were 
an Imperial Prince, I had rather Take, 
than be Taken: and yet I would bear 
the fame Mind under the Chariot of 
my Conqueror that I had in my Own, 
It is no great matter to trample upon 
thoſe things that are molt coveted, or 
fear'd by the Common People. There 
are thoſe that will laugh upon the 
Wheel ; and caſt themſelves upon a 
Certain Death, only upon a Tranſport 
of Love, perhaps, Anger, Avarice, or 
Revenge : How much more then up- 
on an Inſtin@t of Virtue ; which is In- 
vincible, and Steady ? It a ſhort Ob- 
ſtinacy of Mind can do this; How 
much more ſhall a Compos'd, and a 
Deliberate Virtue; whole Force is e- 


qua), and perpetual ? 
TO 
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TO ſecure our ſelves in this World; 

firſt we muſt aim at 4 nothing 

arhe pow yr that Men A worth the 
- wrangling for: Secondly, We 
RT a —_ Value the Poſteſſion 
of any thing, which even a 

Common Thief would think worth the 
ſtealing. A Mans Body is no Booty. 

Let the way be never ſo dangerous for 
Robberies, the Poor, and the Naked 

pals | ——_ A plain- dealing ſincert- 
ty of Manners makes a Mans Life Hap- 
Py, even in deſpite of Scorn, and Con- 
tempt 53 which 1s every Clear Mans 
Fate. But we had better yet be Con- 
temn'd for Simplicity, than lye perpe- 
tually upon the Torture of a Counter- 
feit, But then a Care muſt be taken . | 
not to confound Simplicity with Neg- 1 
ligencez And it 1s moreover, an Un- | 
ealie Life, that of a diſguiſe. For a | 
Man to ſeem to be what he is not; to 
keep a perpetual Guard upon himſelf, 
and to live in fear of diſcovery : He 
takes every Man that looks upon him 
for aSpy 3 over and above the _— 
of 
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of being put toplay another Mans part. 
It is a good Remedy in ſome Caſes for 
a Man to apply himſelf to Civil Afﬀairs, 
and Publick Buſineſs : and yet in this 
State of Life too, what betwixt Ambi- 
tion, and Calumny 3; it is hardly ſafe 
to be Honeſt. There are indeed ſome 
Caſes wherein a Wiſe Man will give 
way : but let him not yield over-cafily 
neither : It he Marches off, let him 
have a care of his Honor; and make 
his Retreat with his Sword in his hand, 
and his Face to the Enemy, Of all 
others a Studious Life is the leaſt tire- 
{ome; it makes useafie to our ſelves, 
and to others, and gains us both 
Friends, and Reputation. 
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CHAP X. 
He that ſets up his Reſt upon Contin- 


gencies, ſhall never be at Piet. 


EVER pronounce any Man Hap- 

py that depends upon Fortune 
for his lepoiness for nothing can be 
more prepolterous, than to place the 
Good of a Reaſonable Creature in Un- 
reaſonable Things. If I have loſt any 
thing, it was Adventitious; and, the 
leſs Money, the leſs Trouble ; the leſs 
Favour, the leſs Envy : Nay, even in' 
thoſe Caſes that put us out ofour Wits, 
it is not the Loſs it (elf, but the Opi- 
nion of the Loſs that troubles us. Tt 
is a Common Miſtake to accompt thoſe 
things Neceſlay that are ſuperfluous, 
and to depend upon Fortune for the 
Felicity of Life, which ariſes only from 
Virtue. There is no truſting to her 
Smiles : the Sea Swells, and Rapes in 
a moment; and the Ships are fwallow'd 


up at Night, in the very place mn 
Y 
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they ſported themſelves in the Morn- 
ing. And Fortune has the Same Power 
over Princes, that it has over Empires; 
over Nations, that it has over Cities; 
and the ſame Power over Cities that it 
has over Private Men. - Where's that 
Eſtate that may not be follow'd upon 
the heel with Famine, and Beggery ? 
That Dignity, which the next Mo- 
ment may not be Jaid in the Duſt ? 
That Kingdome that is ſecure from 
Deſolation and Ruine ? The Pe- 
riod ofall things is athand, as well that 
which caſts out the Fortunate, as the 
other that delivers the Unhappy ; and 
that which may fall out at any time, 
may fall out this very day. What 
ſhall come to paſs I know not,but what 
may come to paſs I know: So that I'll 
deſpair of Nothing, but expe every 
| thing; and whatſoever Providence re- 
mits 15 clear Gain. Every mornent, if it 
{pares me,deceives me- and yet in ſome 
ort it does not deceive me; for though 
I know that any thing may happen 3 
| yet I know likewiſe that every thing 
will not. Il hope the beſt, and 4 
vide 
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vide for the worlt. Methinks we ſhould 
not find ſo much fault with Fortune 
for her Inconſtancy, when we our ſelves 
ſuffer a Change every moment that we 
livez only other Changes make more 
Noiſe, and this ſteals upon us like the 
ſhadow upon a Dial ; every jote as 
Certainly, but more Inſenſibly. 1 


THE Burning of Lyozs may ſerve 

to ſhew 2 us, that we are never 

a A» Inſiexce ſafe; and to arm us againit all 

of the unceriaimy (urprizes. The Terrour of it 
of Humane +" muſt needs be great, for the Ca- 

ag of Lyons. Jamity 1s almoſt without Exam- 

ple, If it had been fir'd by an 

Enemy, the Flame would have lett 

ſome farther Miſchict to have been 

done by the Soldiers : But to be whol- 

ly confun'd, we have not heard of ma- 

ny Earthquakes fo Pernicious: So ma- 

ny Rarities to be deſtroy'd in one 4 

Night; and in the depth of Peace to 

ſufter an Outrage beyond the Extre- 

mity of War, Who would believe it ? 

But twelve hours betwixt fo fair a Ci- 

ty, and none at all: It was Jaid in ' 

Aſhes 


— 
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Aſhes in leſs time thanit would require 
to tell the Story. To ſtand unſhaken 
in fuch a Calamity is hardly to be ex- 
eted ; and our Wonder cannot but 
bo equal to our Grief. Let this Acci- 
dent teach us to provide againſt all 
Poſlibilities, that fall within the Power 
li of Fortune; all External things are 
under her Dominion : One while ſhe 
calls our Hands to her Aſſiſtance: ano- 
ther while ſhe contents her ſelf with 
her own Force, and deſtroyes us with 
Miſchiefs of which we cannot find the 
Author. No Time, Place, or Conditi- 
on 1s excepted; ſhe makes our very 
Pleaſures Nauſeous to us: ſhe makes 
War upon us in the depth of Peace, 
| and turns the means of our ſecurity 
: into an occaſion of Fear : She turns a 
| Friend into an Enemy, and makes a 
Foe of a Companion : We ſuffer the 
Effects of War without an Adverſary 
and rather than fail, our Felicity ſhall 
be the Cauſe of our Deſtrudtion, Leaſt : 
weſhould either Forget,or Neglect her | 
Power, every day produces ſomething 
' Extraordfnary. She perſecutes _ 
mo 
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moſt Temperate with Sickneſs ; the 
ſcrongeſt Conſtitutions with the Pthi- 
ſick; ſhe brings the Innocent to Pu- 
niſhment, and the moſt retir'd ſhe af- 
ſults with Tumults. Thoſe Glories 
that have grown up with many Ages , 
with Infinite Labour, and Expence, and 
under the Favour of many Auſpicious 
Providences, One Day Scatters, and 
brings to nothing. He that pronounc'd 
a Day, nay an hour ſufficient for the 
deſtruction of the greateſt Empire, 
might have fallen to a Moment. - It 
were ſome Comfort yet to the Frailty 
of Mankind, and of Humane Afﬀeairs, if 
things might but decay as ſlowly as 
y riſe 3 but they Grow by degrees , 
and they fall to ruine in an Inſtant. 
There's no' Felicity in any thing ei- 
ther Private or Publick : Men, Nati- 
ons, and Cities have all their Fates,and 
Periods - Our very Entertainments are 
not without Terror, and our Calamity 
ariſes there where we leaſt expect it. 
Thoſe Kingdomes that ſtood the ſhock 
both of Forreign Wars, and Civil, come 
to deſtruftion without the fight of an 

Enemy. 
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Enemy. Nay, we are to dread our 


Peace, and Felicity, more than Vio- 
lence; becauſe we are there taken Un- 
provided ; unleſs in a State of Peace 
we do the Duty of Men m War, and 
ſay to our ſelves, Whatſoever May be , 

ill be. - Tam to day, Safe, and Happy. 
in the Love of my Country ; I am to 
morrow, Bani(h'd :: To day, in pleaſure, 
peace, health 3 to Morrow, broken 
upon the Whee), led in Triumph, and 
in the Agony of Sickneſs. Let us there- 
fore prepare for a Shipwrack in the 
Port,and for a Tempelt 112 a Calm.One 
Violence drives Me from my Coun- 
try; another raviſhes That from me 3 
and that very Place where a Man can 
hardly paſs this day for a Croud , may 
be to Morrow a Deſlart. Wheretore; 
let us ſet before our Eyes the whole 


Condition of Humane Nature; and 


conſider as well what May happen, as 
what commonly Does. The way to 
make future delights Eafie to us in the 
Sufferance, isto make them Familiar to 
us in the Contemplation. How many 
Cities in Aſ#a, — Aſyria, Macedo» 
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#ia, have been ſwallow'd up by Earth- 
quakes! Nay, whole Countryes are 
loſt, and large Provinces lay'd un- 
der Water ; but, time brings all things 

to an end, for all the Works of Mor- | 
tals are Mortal : All Poflefhons, and 
their Poſlctiors are Uncertain, and Pe- 
riſhablez and, What wonder 1s it to 
loſe any thing at any time, when we 
muſt one day loſe all? 


THAT which we Þ call our Own is 

but lent us; and what we have 

b That which we recery'd Gratis we muſt return 
car ur O-n, # without Complaint.That which 
Fortune gives us this hour, ſhe 

may take away the next 3 and he thar 

truſts to her Favours, ſhall either find 
himſelf deceiv'd, or if he be not, he 

will at leaft be troubled becauſe he 

may be ſo. There's no Defence in 
Walls, Fortifications, and Engines, a- 

gainſt the Power of Fortune: we muſt 
provide our felves within, and when 

we are ſafe There, we are Invincible ; 

we may be Batter'd, but not Taken. 

She throws ber Gifts among us, and 


we 
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we Sweat, and Scuffle for them ; Ne+ 
ver conſidering how few are the bet- 
ter for that which is expected by all. 
Some are tranſported with what they 
Get; Others tormented for what they 
Miſs, and many times there's a Leg or 
an Arme broken in a Conteſt for a 
Counter. She gives us Honors, Riches, 
Favours, only to take them away again; 
either by Violence, or Treachery, So 
that they frequently turn to the da- 
mage of the Receiver. She throws 
out Baits for us, and ſets Traps, as we 
do for Birds and Beaſts ; Her Bounties 
are Snares, and Lime-twigs to us 5 we 
think that we Take, but we are Taken. 
If they hadany thing in them that were 
ſubſtantial, they would ſome time or 
'* other fill, and quiet us; but they 
ſerve only to provoke our Appetite, 
without any thing more than Pomp, 
and Shew, to allay it, But the beſt 
of it is, if a Man cannot mend h1s For- 
tune, he may yet mend his Manners, 
' and put himſelf ſofarout of her Reach, 
that whether ſhe Gives, or Takes, it 
ſhall be all one to us; for we are ne- 
K 2 ver 
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ver the Greater for the One, nor the 
Leſs for the Other. We call this a 
Dark Room, or That a Light One, 
when 'tis in it (elf neither the one, nor 
the other, but only as the Day, andthe 
Night renders it. And fo it is in Riches, 
Strength of Body , Beauty , Honor , 
Command ; and likewiſe in Pain, Sick- 
neſs, Baniſhment, Death z which are in 
themſelves Middle, and Indifferent 
things, and only Good, or Bad, as they 
are Influenc'd by Virtue. To Weep, 
Lament, and Groane, is to renounce 
our Duty ; and it is the ſame weakneſs 
on the other fide to Exult, and Re- 
joyce: I would rather Make my For- 
tune, than Expect it 3 being neither 
depreſs'd with her Injuries, nor dazled 
with her Favours. When Zero was 
told that all his Goods were drown'd ; 
Why then, (ayes he, Fortune has a Mind 
to make me a Philoſopher. "Tis a great 
Matter for a Man to advance his Mind 
above her Threats, or Flatteries ; for 
he that has-once gotten the Better of 
her, is ſafe for ever. . 


IT 
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IT is ſome Comfort yet.to the Un- 
fortunate, that Great Men lie under 
© the Laſh for Company z and. 
that Death ſpares the Palace, © Fortune ſperes 
no more than the Cottagez and ihr Greas, nr 
that whoever is hens Na pj 
a Power alſo above him. » Do we not 
daily ſee Funerals withour;Trouble, 
Princes depos'd, Countries depopula- 
ted, Towns fack'd 3 without ſo much 
as thinking how ſoon it may be our 
own Caſe? Whereas, if we would but 
prepare, and arme our ſelves againſt 
the Iniquities of Fortune, we ſhould 
never be ſurpriz'd. When we ſee any 
Man Baniſh'd, Beggar'd, Tortur'd, we 
are to accompt, that though the Miſ- 
chief fell upon another, it was levell'd 
at us. What wonder is it, if of fo 
many Thouſands of dangers, that are 
conſtantly. hovering about us, one 
comes to hit us at laſt? That which 
befals any Man, may befal every Man : 
and then it breaks the force of a Pre- 
ſent Calamity, to provide againſt the 
Future, Whatſocver our Lots, hr | 

mu 
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muſt bear itz as, ſuppoſe it be Contu- 

mely, Cruelty, Fire, Sword, Pains, Di- | 

feafes,or a Prey to wilde Beaſts; there's | 

no {truggling, nor any Remedy but | 

Moderation. 'Tis to no purpoſe to : F 

bewail any Part of our Life, when Life 

it (c]t ism{crable throughout; and the 

whole Flus of it only a Courſe of tran» 

ſition fromwvne Misfortune to another. 

A Man: may as well wonder, that he 

ſhould be cold in Winter ; Sick at Sea, 

or have his Bones clatter'd together in 

a Waggon, as at the Encounter of Hl} 

Accidents, and Crofles in the Paſlage of 

Humane Lite: And it is in vain to 

runaway from Fortune, as if there were 

any Hiding place wherein ſhe could | 

not find us; or to expett any Quiet 

from her;for ſhe makes Life a perpetu- 

al State: of War, without fo much as 

any Reſpite, or Truce. This we may 

conclude upon; that her Empire is 

but Imaginary, and that whoſoever 

ſerves her makes himſelf a voluntary 

Slave; for the things that are often con- 

term d by the Inconſiderate, and Always 

by the Wiſe, are in themſelves neither | 
Good, | 
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Good, nor Evil : asPleaſure, and Pain3 
Profperity, and Adverſity ; which can 
only operate upon our Outward Con- 
dition, without any Proper, and Ne- 
cellary Effet upon the Mind. 
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CHAP. MI. 
A Sen/ual Life js a miſerable Life. 


HE Senſuality that we here treat 
of,talls naturally under the Head 
of Luxury 3 which extends to all the 
Exceſles of Gluttony, Luſt, Effemina- 
cy of Manners 3 we (hort, to what- 
ſever concerns the over-great Care 


of the Carkals. a 


TO begin now with the Pleaſures 
of the ® Palate; ( which deal 


a The Exceſſes of with us like /Egyptiax Thieves, 


Luxury are Pain- 


ful, and Dange- 


T0145, 


that ſtrangle thoſe they em- 
brace ) What ſhall we fay of 
the Luxury of Nomentanus, and 
Apicins, that entertain'd their very 
Souls 1n the Kitchin ? they have the 
Choiceſt Muſick for their Eares; the 
molt diverting SpeCtacles for their 
Eyes ; the Choaicelt variety of Meats, 
and Drinks tor their Palates What is 


all 
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all this (I fay) but 2 Merry ——_ 
Tis true, they have their Delights, but 
not without Heavy, and Anxious 
Thoughts, even in their very Enjoy- 
$ ments 3 beſide that, they are follow'd 
with Repentance,- and their Frolicks 
are little more than the- Laughter of fo 
| many people out of their Wits; Their 
Felicities are full of Diſquiet, and ne- 
ther Sincere, hor well-Grounded z but 
they' have need of one Pleaſure to ſup- 
port/ another, and ofnew Prayers to 
forgive the Errots of their Former. 
Their Life muſt feeds be wretched, 
that Get with great Paints, what they 
Keep -with' greater. - One' Diverſion 
overtakes - another :''' Hope excites 
"Hope 3' Ambition begets Ambition 5 
ſo that they only change the Matter'6f 
theie Miſeries, without ſeeking any End 
of them, and ſhall never be without 
| either proſperous, or unhappy Cauſes 
6 of Diſquiet. What if a body might 
have all the Pleaſures in the World for 
the Asking 2 Who would fo much Un- 
mann Himſelf, as by accepting of them, 
to deſert his Soul, and become a Per- 
petual 
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IG Slave to his Senſes? Thoſe 


Falſe, and Miſerable Palates,that Judge 


of Meats by the Price, and Difficulty , 
not by the Healthtulneſs, or Taſt;They 
Vomit, that they may Eate, and they 
Eate that they may fetch it up again, 
.They croſs the Seas for Rarities, and 
when ey have ſwallow'd them, they 
will not fo much as give them time to 
digeſt. Whereſfoever Nature- has plac'd 
Men, ſhe has provided them Aliment : 
but we rather chuſe to Irritate H 
by-expence, than to Allay it at an Ea- 
fier/ rate. What is it that we plow 
the Seas for; or Arme our ſelves a» 
zainſt Men, and Beaſts > To what end 
we Toyl, and Labour, and pile bags 
upon bags? We may enlarge our For- 


'tynes, but we cannot our Bodies; ſo 


that it does but ſpill, and run over, 
whatſoever we can take more than we 
can hold.OurFore-fathers(by the Force 
of whoſe Virtues we are now ſupport- 
edin our Vices) liv'd every jote as well 
as we, when they provided,and dreſs'd 
their own Meat with their own Hands ; 
lodgd upon the Ground, and were 


not 
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Not as yet come to the vanity of Gold, 
and Gemms :when they (wore by their 
Earthen Gods, and kept: their Oarh 
—__ they:dy'd for't. - Did not our 
Conluls live more Happily when th 
Cook'd their own Meat with thoſe 
Vicorious Hands that had conquer'd 
ſo many Enemies, and won fo many 
Laurels y yo _ —_— _ 
Happily (I fay) than our Apiciav *(that 
mA ot Youth, and Plague of the 
Age he liv'd in) who, after he ha 
ſpent a prodigious Fortune upon his 
Belly,Poyſon'd himſcltfor fear of Star- 
ving, when he had yet | 250 000. 
Crowns in his Coffers: Which may 
ſerve to ſhewus, that it is the Mind, 
| and not the Summ that makes any Man 
* Rich; When Apicizs with all this 
#1 Treaſure counted himſelf in a State of 
| Beggery 3 and took Poyſon to avoid 
that Condition, which another would 
have Pray'd for. But, Why do we 
call it Poyſon, which was the whok 
ſomeſt Draught of his Life > His daily 
Gluttony was Poyſon rather, bath to 
himſclt and others. His I 
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of it was /Intolerable; and fo was the 
Infinite Pains he took tomiflead others 
by his Example, who went even faſt 
enough i of! themſelves without dri- 
ving. | | 


IT is a ſhamefor a Man toplace his 
b Felicity in thoſe Entertain» 
b If Senſudliy _ments,' and Appetites'that are 
peafis a,,-+-4 +{tronger. in Brutes.' | Do not 
pier than den, | Beaſts'eate with a better Sto- 
+... - mach? Have they. not more 
Satisfaftion' n their Luſts? And they 
have not only aquicker Reliſh of their 
Pleaſures,but.they enjoy them without 
either Scandal, or Remorſe. ' It Senſua- 
lity were Happineſs, Beafts were hap- 
ier than Men';5 but Humane Felicity 
15lodg'd in:the Soul, not m the Fleſh, E 
They that deliver themſelves up to 1 
Luxury are ſtill either tormented with 
too Little; oroppreſs'd with too Much); 
and-<qually miſerable, by being either 
deſerted, or over-whelm'd : They are 
hike Men ina dangerous Sea z one while 
F caſt adry upon a Rock, and: another 
hile ſwallowed up in a Whirlpoal s 

4) an 
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and all this, from the Miſtake of not 
diſtinguiſhing Good from Evil. The 
Huntſman that with much Labour,and 
Hazard Takesa wild Beaſt,runs as great 
a Riſque afterwards in the Keeping of 
him ; for many times he tears out the 
Throte of his Maſter; and *tis the 
ſame thing with Inordinate Pleafares ; 

The more in Number, and the greater 
they are, the more General and Abſo- 
lute a Slave is the Servant of them.Let 

the Common People [omen him 

as Happy as they pleaſe, he payes his 

Liberty for his Delights, and ſells him- 

ſelf for what he buyes. 


LET any Man take a View of our 
© Kitchinsz the Number of our 
Cooks, and the Variety of our <we beve «5 me- 
Meats 3 Will he not wonder to " 
ſee ſo much Proviſion made for 
one Belly 2 We have as many Diſea- 
fes as we have Cooks, or Meats 3 and 
the Service of the Appetite is the ſtudy 
now in Vogue. To fay nothing of 
our Traines of Laquayes 3 and our 


Troops of Caterers, and Sewers. —_ 


£ 
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God ! that ever one Belly ſhould em- 
ploy ſo many People. How Nauſe- 
ous, and Fulſome are the Surteits that 
follow theſe Exceſſes? Simple Meats 
are out of Faſhion;and All are colle&ed 
into One; ſo that the Cook does the 
Office of the Stomach; nay, and of the 
Teeth too, for the Meat looks as if it 
were chew'd before-hand ; Here's the 
Luxury of all Taſts in one Diſh, and 
liker a- Vomit, than a Soup. From 
theſe Compounded Diſhes, ariſe Com- 
pounded Diſcaſes, which require Com- 
pounded Medicines. It is the ſame 
thing with our Minds, that it is with 
our Tables ; Simple Vices are Curable 
by Simple Counſels, but a General Dif 
ſolution of Manners is hardly overs» 
come: Weare overrun with a Pub- 
lick, as well as with a Private Mad- 
neſs. The Phyſitians of old under- 
ſtood little more than the Virtue of 
ſome Herbs to ſtop Blood, or heal a 
Wound: Andtheir Firmand Health- 
- Bodies — more, _ 
they Were COrru Luxury a 
Pleaſure; pom ar may bn to That 
once, 
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once, their Buſineſs was not to Lay 
Hunger, but to Provoke it, by a thou- 
ſand Inventions, and Sauces. That 
| which was Aliment to a Craving Sto- 
® mach, is become a Burthen to a Full 
one. From hence come Paleneſs, trem- 
bling; and worſe Effetts from Crudi- 
ties , than Famine: A Weakneſs in 
the Joynts, the Belly Stretch'd, a Sut- 
fuſion of Cholerz the Torpor of the 
Nerves 3 and a Palpitation of the 
Heart. To fay nothing of Meagrims, 
Tormentsof the Eyes, and Ears; Head: 
ach, Gouts, Scurvy ; ſeveral Sorts 
of Feavers, and putrid Ulcers 5 with 
other Diſeaſes that are but the Puniſh- 
ment of Luxury. So long as our Bo- 
dies were harden'd with Labor, or 
tird with Exerciſe, or Hunting, our 
Food was Plain, and Simple; many 
Diſhes have made many Diſeaſes. 


IT is an Ill thing for a Man not to 
know the Meaſure of his Stomach ; nor 
to confider , that Men'do many things 
in their Drink, that they are aſham - 
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of Sober; 4 Drunkennefs be- 


d Drunkemeſs is ing nothing elſe but a Volun- 
«YVoluxary Mabe yary Madneſs. It emboldens 


we/s, 


Men to du ail forts of Miſchief; 
It both Irritates Wickedneſs, and Dif- 
covers it; It ducs not make Men Viti- 
ous, but it ſhews them to be ſo. It was 
in a Drunken Fit that Alexander kill'd 
Clytus.. It makes him that 1s Iaſolent, 
Prouder; Him that 1s Cruel, Fiercer ; 
It takes away all Shame. He that 1s 
Peeviſh breaks out Preſently into NI 
Words, and Blows. The Leacher,with- 
aut any regard to Decency, or Scan- 
dal,turns up his Whore in the Market- 
Place. A Mans Tonguetrips, his Head 
runs round ; he Staggers in his Pace. 
To ſay nothing of the Crudities and 
Diſeaſes that follow upon this Diſtem- 
per. Conſider the Publick Miſchiefs 
it has done : How many Warlike Na- 
tions,and Strong Cities,that haveſtood 
Invincible to Attaques, and Sieges, has 
Drunkenneſs overcome ? Is it -not a 
great Honor to drink the Company 
Dead? A Magnificent Virtue to Swal- 
low more Wine than the reſt, and yet 


at 


__— 
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at laſt to be out-done by a Hogs-head? 

What ſhall we fay of thoſe Men that 

Invert the Offices of —_ and Night ? 
Y 


As if our Eyes were only given us to 
make ule of in the Dark: Is it Day ? 
Tis time to go to Bed. Is it Night? 
Tis time to Riſe; Is it toward Morning? 
Let ns go to Supper. When other P 
ple lye down, they Riſe 3 and Iyer 
next Night to digeſt the Debauche of 
the dog baſers. Tis an Argument of 
Clownery, to do as — People do. 
Luxury ſteals upon us recs 5 
Firſt, « ſhews Fel in ws than 
Ordinary Care of our Bodies; it ſlips 
next into the Furniture of our Houſes ; 
and it gets then into the Fabrique, Cu- 
riolity, and Expence of the Houſe it 
ſelf. It appears laſtly in the Phantaſti- 
cal Excefſles of our Tables. We change, 
and ſhuffle our Meats; Confound our 
Sauces ; Serve that in Firſt, that uſe to 
be Laſt ; and value our Diſhes, not for 
the Taſte,but for the Rarity. Nay, we 
are ſo delicate, that we muſt be told 
when we are to Eate, or Drink; when 


we are Hungry, or Weary; and we 
at 
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cheriſh ſome Vices, as Proofs, and Ar- 
guments of our Happineſs. The moſt 
miſerable of Mortals are they, that de- 
liver themſelves up to their Palates,or 
to their Luſts: The Pleaſure is ſhort , = 
and turns preſently Nauſeous, and the 
End of it 1s either Shame, or Repent- 
ance. It is a Brutal Entertainment , 
and Unworthy of a Man, to place his 
Felicity in the Service of the Senſes. | 
As to the Wrathful, the Contentious , 
the Ambitious, though the Diſtemper 
be great, the offence has yet ſomething 
1n it that is Manly - but, the Baſeſt of 
Proſtitutes are thoſe, that Dedicate 
themſelves wholly to Luft ; what with 
their Hopes and Fears; Anxiety of 
Thought, and perpetual Diſquiets, 
they are never well, tull nor faſting, 


WHAT a deal of Buſineſs is now 
| © made about our Houſes, and | 
_—_ Folly, ard Dyet, which was at fr{t both 
"Wa | Amat Obvious, and of little Expence ? 
Luxury led the way, and. we 
have employ'd our Wits in the Ayd of | 


our Vices. Firſt we defir'd Superflur- 
ties 
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ties; our next ſtep was to Wickednels, 

| and, in Concluſion , we deliver'd up 
our Minds to our Bodies, and ſo be- 

| came (laves to our Appetites, which 
cy O before, were our Servants, and are 
now become our Maſters. What was 
it that brought us to the Extravagance 
| of Embroderyes, Pertumes, Tirewo- 
men, &c. We paſt the bounds of Na+ 
ture, and laſh'd out into Superfluities : 

| Inſomuch, that it is now adaycs only 
for Beggars, and Clowns, to content 
themſelves with what is Sufficient : Our 
Luxury makes us Infolent, and Mad. 
We take upon us Like Princes, and 
flye out for every Trifle, as if there 
were Life, and Death in the Caſe. 
What a Madneſs is it for a Man to lay 
. out an Eſtate upon a Table, or a Ca+ 
F binetza Patrimony upon a pair of Pen- 
dents, and to inflame the Price of Cu- 
riolities , according to the Hazard 
| either of Breaking, or of Loſing them? 
To wear Garments that will neither 
defend a Womans Body, nor her Mo- 
deſty; ſo thin, that one would make a 
Conſcience of Swearing, ſhe were not 
| L 2 Naked : 
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Naked : For, ſhe hardly ſhewes more 
in the Privacies of her Amour, than 
in Publick? How long ſhall we Covert, 
and Oppreſs; enlarge our Poſſeſſions ; 
and accompt That too little for one 
Man, which was formerly enough for 
a Nation? And our Luxury is as Inſa- 
tiable as our Avarice: Where's that 
Lake, that Sea, that Forreft, that Spot 
of Land, that ts not ranſack'd to gra- 
rife our Palate? The very Earth is 
burthen'd with our Buildings, not a 
River, nor a Mountain ſcapes us. Oh 
that there ſhould be ſuch boundleſs de- 
ſires in our little Bodies | Would not 
fewer Lodgings ſerve us? We lye but 
in One, and where we are not, That 
is not properly Ours. What with our 
Hooks, Snares, Nets, ,O*c. we are 
at War with all Living Creatures; and 
nothing comes amis, but that which is 
either too Cheap, or too Common 3 
and all this is to gratifie a Phantaſtical 
Palate, Our Avarice, our Ambition , 
our Luſts are Infatiable z we enlarge 
our Poſlefhons ; ſwell our Famihesz 
we rifle Sea, and Land, for matterof 

Ornament 
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Ornament and Luxury. A Bull Con- 

tents himſelf with One Meadow ; and 

e Forreſt is enough for a Thouſand 

Elephants; but the Little Body of a 

T7 Man devours more than all other Li- 

ving ,Creatures. We do not Eate to 

Satisfie Hunger, but Ambition; we are 

Dead while we are Alive; and our 

Houſes are ſo much our Tombs, that a 

Man might write our Epitaphs upon 
| our very Doors. 


A * Voluptuous Perſon, in Fine, can 
neither be a Good Man, a 
Good Patriot, nor a Good f 4 Yoluptuous 
Friend; for he is tranſported 7*!/", <armt be 
with his Appetites, without 
conſidering, that the Lot of Man is the 
Law of Nature. A Good Man ( like 
a good Soldier) will ſtand his Ground, 
receive Wounds, Glory in his Scars, 
and, in Death it ſelf, Love his Maſter 
for whom he Falls ; with that Divine 
Precept alwayes in his Mind, Fo/ow 
| God. Whereas he that complains, la- 
4 © ments, and grones, muſt yield never- 
thelcls, 


*- 
. 
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theleſs, and do his Duty, though in 
{pite of his Heart. Now,what a Mad- 
neſs is it, for a Man to chule rather to 
be lugg'd, than to follow ; and vain- 
ly to contend with the Calamities of 
Humane Lite? Whatſoever is laid up- 
on us by Neceſſity, we ſhould recave 
Generoully ; For it 1s Fooliſh ta 
ſtrive with what we cannot avoid. 
We are born Subjetts, and to obey 
God is Perfeft Liberty. He that does 
This, ſhall be Free, Safe, and Quiet 
all his Actions ſhall ſucceed -to his 
Wiſh: and, What can any Man defire 
more, than to want nothing from 
without, and to have all things deli- 
rable within himſelf? Pleaſures do 
but weaken our Minds, and ſend us 
for our ſupport to Fortune, who gives 
us Money only as theWages of Slavery. 
We mult ſtop our Eyes, and our Ears. 
Olyſſes had but one Rock to Fear, bur 
Humane Life has many. Every Ci- 


ty, nay, every Man is one, and 
there's no truſting even to our neareſt 


Friends, 
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Friends. Deliver me from the Su- 
perſtition of taking thoſe things 
which are Light, and Vain, for Fe- 
licities. 
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CHAP XIL. 


Avarice, and Ambition are Inſatiable, 
and Reſtleſs. 


HE Man that would be truely 
| Rich, muſt not encreaſe his For- 
tune, but retrench his Appetites: For 
Riches are not only Superfluous, but 
Mean, and little more to the Pofleflor , 
than to the Looker on. What is the 
end of Ambition, and Avarice 3 when, 
at beſt, we are but Stuards of what we 
falſly call our Own? All thoſe thin 
that we purſue with ſo much h_ 
and expence of Blood, as well to Keep, 
as to Get ; for which we break Faith, 
and Friendſhip ; What are they, but 
the mere Depoſita of Fortune? And 
not..Ours, but already enclining to- 
ward a new Maſter, There is nothing 
our Own, but that which we give ta 
our ſelves ; and of which we have a 
Certain, and an Inexpugnable Poſſeſſi- 
on. Avarice js fo Inſatiable, that it is 
not 
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Not jn the Power of Liberality to Con- 
tent it : And our Deſires are ſo Bound- 
leſs, that whatever we get, is but in the 
way to getting mote without end: And 
{o long as we are Sollicitous for the En- 
creaſe of Wealth, we loſe the true Uſe 
of it 3 and ſpend our Time in Putting 
out, Calling in, and pafling our Ac- 
compts, without any Subſtantial Bene» 
fit,ether to the World,or toour ſelves. 
What is the Difference betwixt Old 
Men, and Children? The one cries for 
Nuts, and Apples, and the other for 
Gold, and Silver. .The one ſets up 
Courts of Juſtice 3 Hears, and Deter- 
minesz Acquits, and Condemns in 
Jeaſt, the other in Earneſt; The one 
makes Houſes of Clay, the other of 
Marble : So that the Works of Old 
Men are nothing inthe World but the 
Progreſs, and Emprovement of Chil- 
drens Errors : And they are to be Ad- 
moniſh'd, and Puniſh'd too like Chil- 
dren 3 not in Revenge for Injuries Re- 
ceiv'd, but as a Correftion for Injuries 
Done, and to make them give over. 
There is ſome ſubſtance yet in _ 
an 
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and Silver z but, as to Judgments, and 
Statutes, Procuration, and Continu- 
ance-Money, theſeare only the Viſions, 
and the Dreams of Avarice. Throw 
a Cruſt of Bread to a Dog, he takes it 
open-month'd, ſwallows it whole, and 
preſently gapes tor more: Juſt ſo do 
we with the Gifts of. Fortune ; down 
they go without Chewing, and weare 
immediately ready for another Chop. 
But, What has Avarice now to do with 
Gold, and Silver, that is ſo much out- 
done by Curioſities of a far greater 
value? Let us no longer complam, 
that there was not a heavier Load laid 
upon thoſe precious  Mettalsz or that 
they were not bury'd deep enough, 
when we have found out wayes by 
Wax, and Parchments; and by Bloody 
Utfurious Contratts, to undoe one ano- 
ther. It is remarkable, that Provi- 
dence has given us all things for our 
Advantage near -at hand; but Iron, 
Gold, and Silver ( being both the In- 
{truments of Blood, and Slaughter, and 
the Price of it, ) Nature has hidden in 
the Boxels of the Earth. 


THERE 


THERE is no Avarice without 
ſome * puniſhment, over and a- 


| bove that which it is to it (elf. —_ _ 


How miſerable is it in the de- 

Ef fire: How miſerable even in the At- 

taining of our Ends 2 For Money is a 

greater Torment in the Poſleftion, than 

| 1t is in the purſuit. - The Fear of Lo- 
fing it 4s a Great Trouble, the Loſs | 

of it a greater, and it s made a 
greater yet by Opinion. Nay, even 
1n the Caſe of no direct Loſs at all, the | 
Covetous Man loſes what he does not | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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get. Tis true, the People call the | 
Rich Man a Happy Man, and with | 
themſelves in his Conditions; But, Can | 
any Condition be worſe than Thar, | 
which carries Vexation, and Envy a- | 
long with it 2 Neither is any Man to | 
boaſt of his Fortune, his Heards of Cat- 
tle; His Number of Slaves; his Lands | 
and Palaces; for comparing that which | 
he has, to that which he farther''Co- | 
vets, he 15a B . No Mancan po{- | 
I ſels all things, bet any Man may Con- | 
| 
| 


temn them, and the Contempt 'of 
Riches 
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Riches is the neareſt way to the gain- 
ing of them. 


SOME Magiſtrates are made for | 

b Money , and Thoſe com- 2 

b Money does monly are. brib'd with Money. 
4l, We are all turn'd Merchants, 
and look not into the Quali- 

ty of things, but into the Price of 
- dn. z for Reward we are Pious, and 
for Reward again we are Impious. We 
are Honeſt, ſo long as we may Thrive 
upon it; but, if the Devil himſelf give 
better wages, we change our Party. 
Our Parents have traind us up into 
an Admiration of Gold, and Silver, and 
the Love of it is grown up with us to 
that Degree, that when we would 
ſhew our Gratitude to Heaven, we 
make Preſents of thoſe Metalls. This * 
is it that makes Poverty look like a 
Curſe, and a Reproach ; and the Poets 
help it forward; The Chariot of the | 
Sun muſt be all of Gold ; the Beſt of 
Times muſt be the Golden Age, and 
thus they turn the greateſt wy | 
0 | 
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- Mankind into the greateſt Blef- 
ng. 


NEITHER does Avarice © on- 
ly make us Unhappy in our 
elves, but Malevolent alſo to < Avearice makes 
Mankind. The Soldier wiſhes M1 nas 
for War ; the Husbandman bt. | 
would have his Corn dear ; the 
Lawyer prayes for Diſſention 3 the 


Phyſitian fora Sickly year;He that deals 

in Curioſities, for Luxury, and Ex- 

ceſs; makes up his Fortunes out of the 

Corruptions of the Age ; High Winds, 

and Publick Conflagrations make work 

for the Carpenter, and Bricklayerz and 

one Man lives by the Loſs of anotherz 

ſome few perhaps have the Fortune to 
py be detefted, but they are all Wicked 

alike» A great Plague makes work 

for the Sexton, and, in one word, who- 

ſoever gains by the Dead, has not much 

Kindneſs for the Living. Demudes of 

Athens Condemn'd a Fellow that ſold | 
| Neceſlaries for Funerals, upon Proof, | 
| that he wiſht to make himſelf a For- 


tune by his Trade, which could - 
e 
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be but by a great Mortality. But per- 
haps he did not ſo much delire to have 
many Cuſtomers, as to ſell dear, and 
Buy Cheap; befides, that all of That 
Trade right have been Condemn'd as y 
well as he. Whatſoever whets our 
Appenites, Flatters and deprefles the 
Mind, and by dilating it weakens itz | 
firſt blowing it up, and then filling, 
and deluding it with Vanity. 


4 


TO proceed now from the moſt 
Proſtitute of all Vices, 4 Sen- 
ray rs { _— _ gry er -=_ 
#-- Which paſſes in the World for 
car A the _ Generous, the Thirſt 
of Glory, and Dominion; It they that 
run Mad after Wealth, and Honor, 
could but look into the hearts of then 
that have already gain'd theſe Poynts; 
How would it ſtartle them to ſee thoſe 
hideous Cares, and Crimes, that wait 
upon Ambitious Greatneſs ? All thoſe 
Acquiſitions that dazle the Eyes of the 
Vulgar, are but Falſe Pleaſures, Slip- 
pery, and Uncertain. They are At- q 
cuiev'd with Labour, and the very - | 
Guard 
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Guard of them is. Painful. Ambiti- 

on puffs us up with Vanity, and Wind; 

and we are equally troubl'd , either ro 

ſee any Body before us, or no Body 

't  behindus3ſo that welie under a dou- 

ble Envy 3 for, whoſoever Envies ano- 

| ther, is alſo envy'd himſelf, What 

4 matters it how far Alexander extended 

his Conqueſts,if he was not yet ſatisfied 

with what he had? Every Man wants 

as much as he Covets ; and, 'tis loſt la- 

bour to pour into a Veſlel that will ne- 

ver be full. He that had ſubdu'd fo 

many Princes, and Nations, upon the 

killing of Clytus (one Friend) and the 

Loſs of Ephei7ion, (another) deliver'd 

himſelf up to Anger, and Sadneſs; and 

when he was Malter of the World, he 

was yet a Slave to his Paſions, Look 

into Cyrus, Cambyſes, and the whole 

Perſian Line, and you ſhall not find {6 

much as one Man of them that dy'd ſa- 

tisfy'd with What he had gotten. Am- 

bition aſpires from Great things ta 

Greater ; and propounds Matters, even 

j Impoſſible, when it has once arriv'd at | 

things beyond. ExpeRation; It. is 3 / 
kind / | 
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'kind of Dropſie 3 the more a Man 


drinks, the more he Covets. Let any 
Man but obſerve the Tumults, and the 
rouds that attend Palaces; What Af- 
fronts muſt we endure to be admitted ; 
and, How much greater when we are 
in? The Paſlage to Virtue is Fair, but 
the way to Greatnels is Craggy, and it 
ſtands not only upon a Precipice, but 
upon Ice too : and yet it is a hard 
matter to convince a Great Man that 
his Station is ſlippery, or to Prevail 
with him not to depend upon his 
Greatneſs. But all Superfluntes are 
Hurtful ; a Rank Croplayes the Corn 3 
too great a Burthen of Fruit breaks the 
Bow ; and our Minds may be as well 
ov 'd with an Immoderate Hap- 
pinels. Nay, though we our ſelves 
would beat Reſt, our Fortune will 
not ſuffer it: The way that leads to 
Honor, and Riches, leads to Troubles ; 
and = find O_ of our Sorrows 
in the very Obj our Delights. 
What Joy is there in Feaſting, and 
Luxury; in Ambition, and a Croud of 
Clients; In the Armesof a Miſtrifs, or 
in 


. 
a 
F'Y 
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jnthe Vanity afan Unprofitable Know- 
ledge > Theſe ſbort and Falſe Pleaſures 
deceive us 3 and, like Drunkennef, 
Revenge the Jolly Madneſs of ane 
*. nected and fad Re- 
wry . Ambition - ls _ 
every thing is ſwallow'd u 

init, md rabrp beſide the a 
rous conſequences of it 3 For , that 
| which One has taken from All, may be 
| cably taken away again from All, by 
| One. It was not exther Virtue, or 
Reaſon, but the Mad Love of a | de 
ceiptful Greatneſs that animated Poxr+ 
| pey in his Wars, either Abroad, or at 
_ _ _ it oy his Ambiti- 
on that hurry' todpain, Africa, 
and elſewhere, when he was oma, | 
already, 4n = bodies Opinion, but 
his Own >: the ſame Motive had 
ul ins Coſewho could not, even then, 
rook a Superior Himſelf, when tha 
Commat-whalth 1 had ſubmitted unto 
| Two already. Nor was it any inſtin& 


of Virtue, that puſh'd on Marixs, who, 
inthe Head of an Army, was himſelf 
yet led on. under the Command of 

M Ambi- 
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-Ambition : buty he cameat laſt to the 
deſerved-Fattiof other Wicked Men, 
and to Drink himſelf of the fame Cup 
that he had filled tor others; We Im- 
poſe npon our Reaſsn, when' we ſuffer 
our ſelves to be tranſported- with. Ti- 
tlesz for, we-know, that they are no- 
thing but a more Glorious Sound: and 
ſo for Ornaments, and Gildings, though | 
there may-be a Luſtre to Dazle our 
Eyes, our Underſtanding tells us yet , 
that it is only Outſide, and that the 
Matter under it is Courſe, and: Com- 
mon. 3+ 2182 ' 


. 


* Abe I will never Envy thoſe that 
: Mif enable ve (6 People call Grear/ahd Ha 
Je People, youu 4 
th: world Ac- - py. A Sound Mind is not to: 
ow Great and he ſhaken with a Popular, and: 
{hy - Vain Applauſe; :nor is it in the 
Power of their Pride to' difturbe the 
State af- our. Happineſs: ”! An - Honeſt! 
Man is known now adayes bythe Duſt' 
he Taifes upon 'the Way : . and, 'tis be+ 
come a Point ' of Honor-.t0. overrun 
People, and keep all : at: a:diſtance';/ 
though he that is put our of the way; 
| | may 
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may perchance be Happier than he 
that takes it. He that would 'exer- 
ciſe a Power Profitable to himſelf, and 
Grievous to no body elſe, let him pra- 
Qiſe it upon his Paſſions. They that 
Have Burnt Cities, otherwiſe Invinci- 
ble ; driven Armies before them; and 


bath'd "themſelves in Humane Blood ; 
after that they have overcome all 0- 


pen Enemies, they have been van- 
quiſh'd by their Luſt, by their Cru- 
elty , and without 'any -Reſiſtance. 
Alexander was poſlelsd with the Mad- 
neſs of laying Kingdoms - waſte. He- 
- began with Greece, where he was- 
| brought up3z and there he quarry d' 


himſelf upon that in it which was 
Beſt ; He Enflav'd Lacedemor , and 
Silenc'd Athens : Nor was he con- 
tent with the Deſtruction of thoſe 
Towns, which his Father Phzlip had 
either Conquer'd, or Bought z but he 
made himſelf the Enemy of Humane 
Nature, and, like the worſt of Beaſts , 
he worry'd what he could not cat. 
Felicity 1s an Unquiet thing 3 it tor- 
ments it ſelf, and puzzles the Brain. It 

M 2 makes 
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makes ſome People Ambitious, others 
Luxurious ; It puffs up ſome, and fof- 
tens others; only (as 'tis with Wine ) 
ſome Heads bear it better than others ; 
But it diſſolves all, —_— = 
upon a Precipice 3 and if Profperit 
carries a Man never fo-little beyond his 
Poyze, it over-beares, and daſhes him 
to pieces. *Tis a rare thing for a Man 
in a great Fortune, to lay down his 
Happineſs gently ; it being a Common 
Fate, for a Man to fink under the 
Weight of thoſe Felicities that raiſe 
him. How many of the Nobility did 
Marius bring down to Herdſmen, and 
other mean Offices? Nay, in the very 
Moment of our deſpiling Servants, we 
may be made ſo our (elves. 


CHAP, XIII. 
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F —_ — 


CHAP. XII. 


Hope, and Feare,are the Bane of Hus 
mane Life. 


7O Mancan be aid to be perfet- 

ly Happy, that runs the Riſque 
appointment 5 which is the Caſe 

of every Man that Feares, or Hopes for 
any thing. For, Hope, and Fear, how 
didunt over they may ſeem to be the 
one- from the other, are both of 


them yet coupled mm the ſame Chain, as 


the Guard; and the Priſoner; and the 
one treads upon the Heel of the other. 
The Reaſon of this is Obvious, for 
they are Paſſions that look forward, 
and are ever follicitous for the Fu- 
ture 3 only Hope is the more Plauſt- 
ble Weakneſs of the Two; which in 
truth, upan the Main, are Inſeparable, 
for the one cannot be without the 
other; but where the Hope is 
than the Fear, or the Fear than the 
Hope, we call it the one, or the —_ 
or 
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For, without Fear, it were no longer 
Hope, but Certainty 3 as without Hope, 
it were no longer Fear, but Deſpair. 
We may come to Underſtand, whether 
our Dilquiets are vain, or no, if we 
do but Conſider, that- we are either 
troubled about the Preſent, the Fu- 
ture, or Both. Ifthe Preſent, 'tis cafie 
to Judge, and the Future is Uncertain. 
'Tis a Fooliſh rhing to be Miſerable 
before-hand, forfear of Miſery tocome, 
for a Man loſes the Prefent which he 
might enjoy, in-expeftation of :the Fu- 
turez: Nay, the Fear of loſing an 

thing is as bad as the loſs 1eelt. - I will 
be as Prudent as I can, but not Timo- 
rous, or Careleſs: And I will be- 
think my ſelf, and forecaſt what Incon- 
veniences may happen, before they 
come. 'Tis true, a Man may Fear, and 
yet not be Feartul ; which 1s no more, 
than-to have the AfﬀeGtion of.Fear , 
without the Vice of itz but yet a fre- 
quent Admittance of it runs-into a 


Habit. It is a Shameful ; and an Un- 


manly thing to. be Doubtful, /Timo- 


Tons, and ' Uncertain 3 to ſet one ſte 


forward, 
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forward, and another backward 3 and 
to be Irreſolute. Can there be any 
| Man fo Fearful, that' had not rather 
| fall once, than hang alwayes in ſul- 
| 4 pence ? 


OUR *Miſeries are Endleſs, if 

we ſtand in Fear of all Poſlibi- a 9«r Miſzri's are 
litiesz the beſt way in ſuch a ,, 2 Pebble 
Caſe is, to drive out one Nail ties. 
with another, and a hitle to 

ualifie Fear with Hope: which may 
fn to Palliate a Misfortune, though: 
not to Cure it. There 1s nat any thing 
| that we Fear, which is ſo Certain © 
come, as it 1s certain that many things 
which we do Fear will not come : bur, 
we are loth to oppoſe our Credulity 
when it begins to move us, an! (o to 
bring our Fear to the Teir, Well ! but 
What if the Thing we fear ſhould come to 
paſs £ perhaps it will be the berter tor 
us. Suppoſe it to he Deats it (ct; 
Why may 1t not prove the Glory of 
my Life? Did not Poyſon mak Sncrs- 
tes Famous? And, was not Cats « Sv 

M 4 
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a great part of his Honor? Do we fear 
any Misfortune tobefall us * Weare not 

reſently fure that it will Happen. 

ow many deliverances have Core 
Unlook'd for 2 And, How many Mis- 
chiefs that we look'd for, haye never 
come to paſs? 'Tis time enough to la- 
ment, when it comes, and jn the Jyte- 
rim , tq promiſe our ſelves the Beſt. 


What do I know but ſome thing or 0- 


ther may delay, or diyert t? Some 
have ſcap'd our of the Fire ; Qthers, 
when a Houſe has faln oyer thar 
Heads, have receiy'd no Hurt; One 
Man has been fay'd when a Sword was 
at his Throat ; another has been Con- 
demn'd, and out-liv'd his Heads-man : 
So that IIl Fortune, we ſee, as well as 
Good, has her Levities: Peradventure 
It will be, Peradyenture not; and till it 
comesto Paſz,we arenot ſure of it : We 
do many times take Words in a worſe 
ſenſe than they were intended, and 
imagine things to be worſe taken than 
they are. 'Tis time enough our q 


| 
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| Misfortune when it Comes, without 
Anticipating its 


HE that wonld deliver himfaf from 
all A of the Þ Fu- 
ture,let him firſt take for grant- b Prepare for the 
ed, that all his Fears fall = 
upon him; and then Examine , and 
Meaſure the Evil that he fears, which 
he will find to be neither Great, nor 
Long. Bdide, that the Tlls which he 
_ he May Suffer, he fuffers in the 
| ery Fear of them. As in the ſym- 
t nhoon of an Approaching Diſeafe; a 
po ſhall find himſelf Lazy, and Liſt- 
Jes; a Wearmme6 in his Limbs, with a 
Yawning, and Studdering -all over 
him: is tt in the Caſe of a Weak 
| , Mind, It Phancies Misfortunes, and 
| makes a Man wretched before his 
_ meek. —_— torment my 
If at t, with w aps ma 
fall ont Fifty year nd Ph 
mor # a kmd of Voluntary Diſeaſe, 
; and an Induſtrious Contrivanceof our 
| own Unhappineſs, to complain of an 
Aﬀition 
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Affliction that we donot Feel, Some 

are not only mov'd with Grief it ſelf, 

but with the meer Opinion of it ; as 
Children.will ſtart at 'a Shadow, or at 

the Sight of a. Deformed Perſon, If *; 
we ſtand, in. fear of Violence from.:a 
Powerful; Enemy, it is ſome Comfort 
to. us , that whoſoever makes himſelt 
terrible toOthers, is not without Fear 
Himſelf: -, The leaſt Noiſe makes a Ly- 
on ſtartz_ and the Fierceſt of Beaſts, 
whatſoever..enrages them, makes them | 
tremble too: A Shadow, a Voice, an 
Unuſual Odour rouzes them. 


THE things moſt to be fear'd,] take ' 

to be of three Kinds. <Wazt, | 

_ rw. moſt Sickneſs , and ' thoſe Violences 

wen, Sickaefs, - that may be impos'd upon us | 
and the Violences by a Strong Hand. ® e Laſt E . 

” Men in Pow- of theſe has the greateſt Force, 
. becauſe it comes attended with 

Noiſe, and Tumult : Whereas the In- | 
commodities of Doverry and Dilcaſes, | 


| 2 

are mare Natura], and- ſteal upon us | 

in Silence, without any External Cir- | 
my cumltances 
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cumftances of Horror :' But, the Other 
marches in 'Pomp, with Fire; and 
Sword, Gibbets, Racks, Hooks: Wild 
Beaſts to devour us; Stakes to'Empale 
us; Engines to' Tear us to pieces 3 
Pitch'd Bags to burn us-in, and a 
thouſand other Exquiſite Inventions 


T7T 


of Cruelty. * No wonder then if that 


be moſt Dreadful to us, that preſents 
it ſelf in ſo many Uncouth ſhapes; and 
by the very Solemnity is render'd the 
moſt Formidable. The more Inſtru- 
ments of Bodily pain the Executioner 
ſhewes-us, the more Frightful he makes 
himſelf: For, many a Man that would 
have encounter'd Death in: any Gene- 
rous Form, with Reſolution: enough, 
1s yet overcome with the Manner of 
it. * As for the Calamities of Hunger , 
and Thirſt, Inward Ulcers, -Scorching 
Feavers, Tormenting Fits of the Stone, 
I look upon theſe Miſeriesto be at leaſt 
as Grievous as any of the reſt : * Onl! 
they do not ſo much affe& the Phan- 
cy, 'becauſe they Lye out of ' Sigh. 
Some People talk High of Dangers at 
| a 
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a Diſtance 3 but (like Cowards) when 
the - Executioner comes to do his Du- 
xa and ſhewes us the Fire, the Axe, 
gy" 00 pryng woes 
Courage fai u the ver 
Pinch, when How mon mode of pra 
it. Sickneſs (I hope) _—— Fire, 
are no new things ta us; the Falls of 
Houſes, Funerals, and tions , 
are every day before our Eys. The Man 
that I Supp'd with laſt Night is Dead 
before Morming 3 Why ſhould I won- 
der then, ſeeing ſo many fall about | 
me, to be hit at laſt my Self? What 
can be a Greater Madneſs, than to cry 
out, Who would have dream'd of This ? 
And why notI beſeech you? Where 
is that Eſtate that may not be reduc'd 
to ? That Dignity which may | 
not ollow'd with Baniſhment, *- |. 


Diſgrace, and Extreme t? | 
That Kingdome that may not ſudden- == 


ly fall to ruine; its Maſter, and | 
be ted ? t Prince that 
may not paſs the Hand of a Com: 
\ dn agents ank * 
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Mans Fortune , may be anothers 3 
but, the Forelight of Calamities 
| to come , breaks the Violence of 
them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


It is according to the True, or Falſe 
_ of Things , that we are 
appy, or Miſerable. 


OW many —_ are there that 

the Phancy makes Terrible by 
Night, which the Day turns into Ri- 
diculous ? What is there in Labour, 
or in Death, that a Man ſhould be a- 
— 2, They, are much Slighter in 
A&, than in Contemplation; and, we 
May contemn them, but we WiZ not : 
So that it is not becauſe they are Hard, 
that we dread them 3 but they are 
Hard, becauſe we are firſt afraid of 
them. © Pains, and other Violences of 
Fortune, are the ſame thing to Us,that 
Goblins are to Children: We are 
more Scar'd with them, than Hurt. We 
take up our Opinions upon Truſt, and 
Erre for Company 3 ſtill Judging That 
to be Beſt, that has moſt —_— 
c 
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We make a Falſe Calculation 'of Mat- 
ters, becauſe we adviſe with Opinion, 
and not with Naturez And this mis-: 
leads Us to a highereſteem fot Riches , 
Honor, and Power, than they are 
worth: We have been us'd to Ad- 
mire, and Recommend them,” 'and a 
Private Error is Quickly tarn'd into a 
Publick. The Greateſt, and the Smal- 
leſt things are equally Hard tobe com- 
prehended z we accompt wmny things 
Great,for want of Underſtanding what 
cffettually is ſo 3 And we reckon other 
things to be Small, which we find fre- 
quently to be of the -Higheſt Value. 
Vain things only move Vain Minds 3 
Fhe Accidents' that we fo mucti Bog- 
plc at, are not Terrible in'themſelves, 
ut they are made ſo by our Infirmi- 
ties, 'and we conſult rather what we 
Hear, than what weFeel, without Ex- 


amining, Oppoſing, or the 
i feary fb LNCS 
ſtill,,and Tretmble, or elſe direftly Run 
for'tz as tho Troops did, tay pon 
the raifing of the Duſt, took Flock of* 
Sheep" for the''Enemy. When / the 


Body 
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Body , and Mind are Corrupted, 'tis 
no Wonder if all things prove Intole- 
rable; and not becauſe they are fo in 
Truth, but becauſe we are Diſlolute , 
and Fooliſh: For, we are Infatuated 
to fuch a ee, that betwixt the 
Commion Madneſs of Men, and that 
which falls under the Careof the Phy- 
fitian, there is but this difference; The 
one labors of a Diſeaſe, and the other 
of a Falfe Opinian. 


THE Stoicks hold, That all thoſe 
Torments that commonly draw from 
us Grones, and Ejulations , are in 
themſelves Trivial, and Contemptible. 
But theſe High-flown Expreſſions 
apart, ( how true ſoever) Let usDiſ- 

courſe the Point at the * rateof 


a Let every Man Ordinary Men, .and not make 


bis Los. 


nuke the beſt of our ſelves Miſerable be 
ngs we 


our time; for, The thi 


—_ be at Hand, may.poſs 
y never @we to pal: Some _— | 
trouble us More than they ſhould, O+ 
ther Soaner ; and fome things 


again dajarder.us, that ought not-to- 


. trouble 
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trouble us at all : So that we either 
Enlarge, or Create, or Anticipate our 
Diſquiets. For the Fulſt part, let 1t 
reſt as a matter in Controverlie ; for 
that which [ accompt Light, Anothet 
perhaps will Judge Inſupportable 3 
One Man Laughs under the Laſh, and 
another Whines for .a Phillip, How 
{ad a Calamity is Poverty to One Man, 
which to Another appears rather De- 
firable than Inconvenient? For the 
Poor Man that has nothing to Loſe, 
has nothing to Fear: And he that 
would enjoy himſelf to the Satisfati- 
on of his Soul, muſt be either poor In- 
deed, or at leaſt look as if he were 
ſo. Some people are extremely de- 
jected with Sickneſs, and Pain 3 
F 1 whereas Epicarus bleſs'd his Fate with 
| his laſt Breath in the Acuteſt Torments 
| of the Stone Imaginable. And fo for Ba- 
. niſhment, which to One Man is ſo Grie- 
| vous, and yet to Another is no more 
than a bare Change of Place : A thing 
that we do every day for our Health, 
Pleaſure 3 nay, and upon the Accompt 
| even of Common Buſineſs. How Jop- 
rible. 
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ible is Death to One Man, which to 
Ahfother appears the greateſt Provi- 
dence in Nature; even toward all A- 
ges, and Conditions ? It is the Wiſh 
of Some, the Relief of Many, and the 
End of All. . It ſets the Slave at Li- 
berty, carrtes the Baniſh'd Man Home, 
and places all Mortals upon the ſame 
Level: Infomuch, that Life it ſelf were 
a Puniſhment without it. When I 
fee Tyrants, Tortures, Violences, the 
Profpe& of Death is a Conſolation to 
me, and the only Remedy againſt the 
Injuries of Lite, 


NAY, fo great are our Miſtakes in 
the True Eſtimate of things, that we 
have hardly done any thing which we 
have not had reafon to with Undone ' 
and we have found the things we 
fear'd, to be more deſirable than thoſe 

we coveted: Þ Our very Pray- 

b Our very Prey- .ers have been more Pernicious 
we Curſes, than the Curſes of our Ene- 
mics; and we muſt Pray again 

to have our former Prayers forgiven. 
Where's the Wife Man that wiſhes 

| himſelf 
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himſelf the wiſhes of his Mother, his 
Nurſe, or his TutQur 3 tbe worſt of 
Enemes;' with: the Jatentton of the 
beſt of Friends. We are Undone if 
their Prayers be heard; and it is our 
Duty to Pray, that they may not 3 For 
they are no other than well-meaning 
Execrations. They take Evil far Good 3 
and one Wiſh fights with another : 
Give me rather the -Contempt of all 
thoſe thimgs whereot they wiſh me the 
_ Plenty. Weareequally hurt 
y ſome that Pray for us, and by others 
that Curſe us: The Oneumprints m 
us a Falle Fear, and the Other does us 
Miſchief by a Miſtake. So that it is no 
wonder if Mankind be Miferable, that 
is brought up from the very Cradle 
'! | + under the Imprecations of our Pa- 
| rents. We pray for Trifles, without 
fo much as thinking of the greateſt 
Bleſſings ; and we are not. aſham'd ma- 
ny times to ask God for That, which 
we ſhould bluſh to own to our Neigh- 


s 
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IT is with us,-25 with an Innocent 
c that Our\ Author had in his Fa- 


cr: are vainanl ily ; She fell blind on a fud- 
aicted, 44.mi den, and+no body could per- 


ſwade her, that ſhe was Bhnd. 
She could not endare the Houſe, (he 
Cry'd) it was ſo dark; and was ſtill 
calling to go abroad. That which we 
laugh at in her, we find to be true in 
our felves, we are Covetous, and Am- 
bitious 3 but the World ſhall never 
bring us to acknowledge it, and we 
Impute it tothe Place : Nay, we are 
the worſe of the Two; for that blind 
Fool call'd for. a Guide, and we wan- 
der about without one. It is a hard 
matter to-Cure thoſe that will not 
believe they are Sick. We are aſham'd 
to admit a Maſter, and we are too old 
to Learn. Vice {till goes before Vir- 
tue : So that: we have two Works to 
do; we, mult caſt off the-One,, and 
Learn the:Other. By One Evil we 
make way to another, and only feek 
things to be avoided,or thoſe of which 
we are ſoon weary. That which ſeem'd 
; tor 
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too Much when we wiſh'd for't, proves 
too Little when we have it; and it is 
not as ſome Jmaginey that Felicity is 
Greedy; but it is Little, and Narrow, 
and” cannot” Satisfie us. © That which 
we take to be very High, ata diſtance 
we find to be but Low, when we come 
at it. '' And the Buſineſs is, we do not 
underſtand the true State of Things : 


we are'deceiv'd by Rumors 3 when 


we have 'Gain'd the we aim'd 
at, we find it to beeither Il}, or Em wy 
or perchance' Leſs than we 

or + werze perhaps Great, but not 
G 


Ji 
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RAP xv.” 
The Bleſſings of Temperannp and Mo 


deratione. . wy 


"JP HERE: ny ; noi = avy ting that is 


eceſlary to us, but wehave it 
either Cheapyar Gratit ; and this:1s the 
Proviſion: that;our. Heavetily..Father 
has made fot'/vywhoſe Bounty was ne» 
ver —_ 2:toaut;Needs:/:.:'Tistruc, 
the Bly Crav®, and Cajleuponnsfbur 
then a {mall matter contents it ; A lit» 
tle Bread, and Water is ſufficient, and 


_ all the reſt is but ſuperfluous. He 


that lives according to Reaſon; ſhall 
never be Poor; and he that Governs 
his Life by Opinion, ſhall never be 
Rich; for Nature is Limited , but 
Phancy is Boundleſs. As for Meat, 
Cloths, and Lodging, a little Feeds the 
Body, and as little Covers it 3 $o that 
if Mankind would only attend Hu- 
mane Nature, without gaping at Su- 
Pftuiti, y Cadk would be found - 

need- 
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needleſs as a Soldier : For we may 
have Neceſlaries upon very Ealie 
Termes 3 whereas we put our ſelves 
to great Pains for excefles. When we 
are Cold, we may cover our fſclves 
with Skins of Beaſts ; and, again(t vio- 
lent Heats, we have Natural Grotto's ; 
or with a tew Olyers, and a little Clay 
we may detend our f{clves againſt all 
Seaſons. Providence has been kinder 
to us than to leave us to live by our 
Wits, and to Stand in need of Inventi- 
on, and Arts : It is only Pride, and Cu- 
riofity, that Involves us in Difficul- 
ties; If nothing will ſerve a Man but 
Rich Cloths, and Furniture; Statues 
and Plate; a Numerous Train of Ser- 
vants, and the Rarities of all Nati- 
ons 3. 1s not Fortunes Fault, but 
_ his Own, that he ts not Satisfied : For 
his Deſires are Infatiable , and this is 
not- a Thirſt, but a Diſeaſe 3 and if he 
were Maſter of the whole World , he 
would be ſtill a Begger. 'Tis the 
Mind that makes us Rich, and Happy, 
in what Condition ſoever we are ; a 
Money fignifies no more to't than it 
N 4 does 
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does to the Gods ; It the Religion be 
Sincere, no matter for the Ornaments: 
'Tis only Luxury, and Avarice, that 
makes Poverty Grievous to us ; For it 
1s a very ſmall matter that doesour Bu- 
fine(s 3 and when we have provided a- 


gainſt Cold, Hunger, and Thirſt, all the 


Reſt is but Vanity, and Exceſs : And 
there's no need of Expence upon For- 
reign Delicacies, or the Artifices of the 
Kitchin. What ishe the worſe for Pover- 
ty, that deſpiſes theſe things ? Nay, Is 
he not rather the better for it, becauſe 
he is not able to go to the Price of 
them? For he is kept ſound whether 
he will, or no; And that which a Man 


Cannot do, looks many times as if he 


would not. 


WHEN I look back into the *Mo- 
deration of paſt Ages, it makes 


aThe modergtion ME aſham'd to Diſcourſe, as if 
of paſt Ages, - Poverty had need of any Con- 


ſolation: For weare now come 
to that degree of Intemperance, that a 
fair Patrimony is too little for a Meal. 
Homer had but One Servant; Plato 
| WE Three 


4 
AUPTIIITITIIDT ——_ —_— 
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Three 3 and Zero (the Maſter of the 
Maſculine Se& of Storcks ) had none at 
all. The Daughters of Scipio had their 
Portions out of the Cofimon. Treaſu- 

1. ry, for their Father .left' them. not 

| worth a Penny: How Happy were 

« their Husbands that had the People of 

Rome for their Father-in-Law 2 Shall 
any Man now Contemn Poverty after 

| theſe Eminent Examples; which are 

ſufficient not only to Juſtifie; but ta - 

Recommend it? Upon Diogenes's on- 

ly Servant's running away from him, 

he was told where he was, and)perſwa- 
ded to fetch him back again. :What, 
ſayes he, _ Manes live —_ Dio- 

enes, and not Diogenes without , Ma- 

a And fo let him go. The Piety, 

k 7 and Moderatiqn of Scipio has made his 

| Memory more Venerable, than his 

Armes 3 and more yet after he left his 

"0 Country,than while he detendedit:Far 
matters were come to that paſs,that et- 
ther Scipio muſt be Injurious to Rowe, 
or Rome to Scipio. Courſe Bread, and 
Water, toa Temperate Man is as gaod 
as a Feaſt 3 and the very —_— 

| as , 


- 
—___— —— 
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Field yield a Nouriſhment to Man, as 
well as to Beaſts, It was not by Choice 
Meats, and Perfumes, that our Fore- 
fathers recommended themſelves, but 


by. Virtuous Actions, and the Sweat of 
Honeſt, Military , and of Manly La- 
bours. | 


WHILE Nature lay in Common, 
h and all Þ her Benefits were pro- 
bThe Starevf by. miſbuoully enjoy d , What 
Rocence, could be happier than that | 
fate of Mankind? when Peo- 
e hivid without either Avarice, or 
> What could be. Richer, then 
when. there was not a Poor Man 'to 
ths Rapatial Bonar of Prorklenes 
ial -Bonnty vi 
came to be reſtram'd, by Covetoul- 
neſs; . and that Pariculars a - 
ted That ito themſelves which was in- 
eended- for All; thin did Povery 
into the World 3 when ſome Men 


p86 


by ing more than came to their 
Gare, loſt their Title tothe Reſt. A 
lo never to be repair'd; for though 
we may come Yet togert Much,. we 
ONCcec 
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egce had All. The Fruits of the Earth 
wete' iti thoſe dayes divided among 
the Inhabitams of it, without either 
Want, or Exceſs, So long as Meh con- 
remed themſelves with theit Lor,there 
was no Violencez no En , oft 
Hiding of thok m_—_—_ for Particu- 
lar Advant were appoint» 
ed for the ©s ty z but every 
Man had as taach Care for his Neigh- 
bot, as for Hinſef No Arms, or 
Bloodſhed 3 no War, bat with wilde 
Beaſts : But wnder the Prove@tion of z 
Wood, or a Cave, they ' their 
dayes without Cates, and iphts 
without Grones 5 Their Ttttocence 
was their Secatiry, and their ProveQti- 
oft. | There ' were 'as yet tio Beds of 
T_—_ he! te 
rodery , vr utry of thole Remorſes 
that atrend de z but the Heavens 
were their C , and the Glortes of 
them their - The Motions 
_ of the Orbs4 the Courſes of the Stars, 
Md the wonderful order' of - Provis 
dence was their Cotttemphition 2 
Therewas nofeat of the Hoult 


ings 


ar 
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or the Ruſsling of a Rat behind the 
| Arras; they had no Palaces then like 
Cities 3: but they had _-=_ Ayr, and 
Breathing-Room ; Cryſtal Fountains, 
Refreſhing Shadesz the Meadows dreſt 
up in their Native Beauty, and ſuch 
Cottages as were according to Nature, 
, and wherein they liv'd. contentedly, 
without. fear either of: Loſing, or of 
Falling. Theſe people liv'd without 
either Sollicitude, or Fraud 3 and yet 
I muſt .call them rather Happy, han 
Wiſe. That Men were generally bet- 
ter before they were corrupted, then 
after, I make no doubt; and I am apt 
to believe, that they were both 
Stranger, and Hardier too; but their 
Wits were not yet come; to Maturity; 
for Nature does not give Virtue; and: 
it ag hed of Art eons nts 
They not as yet torn up the Bow- 
els of the Earth for Gald © Silver, or 
Precious Stones ; and, ſo far were they 
from killing any Man, as we do, for a 
Spectacle, that they , were not as yet 
come to it, either in Fear, or z 
nay, they ſpar'd the yery Fiſhes. Us 

| [cer 
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after all This, they were Innocent, be- 
cauſe they were Ignorant ; and there's 
a great difference betwixt not Know- 
ing haw to offend, and not being Wil- 
ling to do it. They had,in that rude 
Life, certain Images, and Reſemblances 
of 'Virtue, but yet they fell ſhort of 
Virtue it felf, which comes only by 
Inſtitution, Learning, and Study, 4s it 
is perfefted b ice. It isindeed 
the End for which we were born, bur 
yet it did not come into the: World 
with us; and in the beſt of Men, be-- 
fore they are inſtrufted, we find rather 
the Matter, and the Seeds of Virtue, 
than the Virtue it ſelf. It is the won- 
derful Benignity of Nature, that has 
laid open to us all things that may do ' 
us Good, and only hidden thoſe things 
from us that may hurt us: as if ſhe 
durſt not Truſt-us with Gold, and Sil- 
ver; or with Iron; which 1s the In- 
ftrument of War, and Contention for 
the! other. It is we our ſelves that 
have drawn out of the Earth, both the 
Cexſes, and the Inſtruments of our Dan- 
gers: And weare ſo' vain astofer the 
| higheſt 
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__ eftcem upon thoſe things to. 

which Nature has affign'd the loweſt 
What can be niore. | 

Rude tn the Mine, than theſe preg 

| ous Meralls; or more Slaviſh, : and 
| Dirty, than the People that Dig, and! 
| Wark them? And yet they defile our 
: Minds more than our Bodies; and 
make the Poſleſior fouler than the Ars 
tificer of them. Rich Men, in fine,are: 
only the Greater Slaves. . Both 'the 
> wry the Other wants a great 


- m_S——_omgnny ——_—_— 
=—————— = 


Th 07 be own Legs tid lives by Rex 
| not by Example z On 
vides for Uſe, =_ , ks 
Oſtentation and Pomp. — gy" 
our Appetitcs, encourage Virtue, : 
rathes be beholden to our Selves' for 
Riches, than to Fortune; who, when 
2 Man draws himfcld imo. a narrow 

, has the leaſt Mark at him. 
Let my Bed be plain, and Clean, and 
my 
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my Cloths ſo too; my Meat without 
much Expence, or many Wayters; and 
neither a burthen to my Purſe, nor to 
- my Body 3 nor to goout the ſame way 
it came m. That which 1s too little 
for Luxury, is abundantly enough for 
Nature, The end of Eating, and 
Drinking, 1s Sattety 3 Now, What mat- 
ters it, though One Eats, and Drinks 
more, and Another Leſs, lo long as the ' 
One is not a hungry, nor the Other a 
thirſt? Epicuras , that limits Pleaſure 
to Nature, as the Stoicks do Virtue, is 
undoubtedly in the Right ; and thoſe 
that Cite him to authoriſe therr Vo- 
GS do exceedingly mi- 
e him, and only feek a Good Au- 
thority for an Evil Cauſe: For their 
Pleaſares of Sloth, Gluttony,and Luſt, 
have no | Affeity at all with his Pre- 
oy ru Meaning, Tis true, that at 
Fob, his PUN his Plilofophy rode Effe- 
minate; but he that looks nearer him, 
will find him to bea It 

only in a Womaniſh 


"TIS 
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'TIS a Common Obj 
c Let Philoſogbers 1 know, That theſe Philoſo- | 
a P phers do not Live at the _ 


| that they Talk; for t | 

flatter their Superiors, Gather E = 
and be as much concern'd at the Los 
of Fortune, or of Friends, as other | 
people : As ſenſible of Reproches, as 
Luxurious in their Eating, and Drink- 
10g, their Furniture, their Houſes ; as 
ificent in their Plate, Servants, 

nd Officers; as Profuſe, and Curious 

in __ Gardens; ec. Well! And what 
of all This ; or if it were twenty 
times More? 'Tis ſome degree of Vir- | 
tue for a Man to Condemn himlelf; 
and if he cannot come up to the Beſt, [ 
to be yet better than the Worſtz and _. 
if he cannot wholly Subdue his Ap- 
petites, however to Check, and Dimi- 
niſh them. If I do not Live, as I 
ua age ng" a þ do not 
ſpeak 0 ut irtue; nor 
am I ——" offended with Other 
Mens Vices, as with my Own. All 
this was objected to Plato, Epicurws , 


Leno; 
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Zeno : Nor is any Virtue ſo Sacred, 
as toſcape Maleyolence. The Cinique 

| Demetrivs was a great Ihſtance of tes 

verity, *and Mortification z and one 
| thatImpas'd upon himſelf, neither to 

Poſleſs: any thing, nor fo much as to 

Ask it : and yorks had this Scom# put 

upon him, that his Profeſſion was Pos 

ys not Os - —_ oo for 

Asking Mony 3 Ari r Receiving 

it; 1 tus, for NezleGing it 3 Bop 

curws, for Conſuming it; How happy: 
were we if we could but come to Imt- 
tate theſe Mens Vices ; fot if we knew 
our Own Condition, we ſhould find 
wet en Þ Home. Ao we ard 
ike People that are making Merry at 

q a Play,ora Tavern;when our own hou- 
| ſesareonfire,and yet we know nothing p 

on't. Nay, Cato himſelf was-faid to 

be a Drunkard; but Drurkennefs it 
ſelf ſhall ſooner be prov'd to be no 

Crime, than Cato Diſhoneſt. They 

that demoliſh Temples, and overturn 

Altars,-ſhew their Will, though 

can do the Gods no hurt; and 


fo it fares with thoſe that igvade the 
Oo Re- 
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Reputataon.; of Great Men,” If «he 
Protcflors of Virtue þe 2s the World 
calls them , Avazitious, Libidinous, 
Ambitiouss, What are they then that 
have adetaſtation for the very Name 
of it ?'But, Malicious Natures do not 
want Wat 19 abyit Honeſter Men than 
JebVes. :; It 3s the Praftice of the 
a line Dog de atoms For te 
as lit at Strapgers; for t 
lopk uppa Other Mens Virtues, as the 
Mpbradng of, their Owin Wicked- 
- We ſhould do wellto commend 
thoſe that: axe Good; ifnot!, let us 
pals them Oyer ; but howeyer let us 
{pare our ſelves; for befide tbe Blaſ- 
pheming of Virtue, our Rage is tono 
PRE. - . But: 40,.retumn now to.my 


Text, 10412) 501 11010 


3+ WE arr. seady enough; to hot O+ 

___ 04; + $h&8;buy flothtophtBounds 
10.92 S9ad.15 and. Reſtrajntupor: dur ſelves; 
ty in Plemy;7,'  AhOngh.:We knowti that many 
-.,,__ » ti9vy 4datoater' Eyikiis Qur'd 

bya Leſs 5 and the Mind: thac will not 

be; brought: 49: Vitue! by Precept ; 


COMES 
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comes to it frequently by Necellity. 
Let us try a little to Eate upon a 
Joyit-Stool 3. to ſerve our ſelvesz to 
Live within Compaſs, and accommo- 
date onr Cloths to the End they were 
tnade - for. Occaſional Experiments 
of our Moderation give us the beſt 
Proof of our Firmneſs, and Virtue: 
A well-govern'd Appetite is a great 
art of Liberty 3 and it is a Blefled 
ot, that fince no Man can have all 
things that he would have, we may 
all of us forbear deftring what , we 
have not. It is the Office of Tempe- 
rance to Overrule us in our Pleaſures; 
Some ſhe Rejedts, Others ſhe Qualifies, 
and Keeps within Bounds. Oh! the 
Delights of Reſt, when a Man comes 
to be Weary, and of Meat, when he is 
heartily Hungry | I have learn'd (ayes 
vur Author ) by ote Journey , how 
many things we have that are ſuper- 
fluous; and how cafily.they may be 


ſpard ; for , whet we ate with 
| mt s ray 


much as feel the want of them. This 


is the Second Bleſſed Day (ayes he) 
| O 2 that 
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that my Friend,- and I have Travell'd 
together z One Waggon carries our 
felves, and our Servants 3 My Mattreſs 
hes upon the Ground, and I upon 
That : Our Diet anſwerable to our 

ing 3 and never without our 
Figs, and our Table-Books. The Mu-- 
letier without Shooes, and the Mules 
only prove themſelves to be Alive by 
their walking. In this Equipage, I 
am not willing, I perceive, to own 
my ſelf; but as often as we happen 
into better Company, I preſently fall a 
bluſhing ; which ſhews, that I am not 
yet confirm'd in thoſe things which I 
Approve, and Commend: I am not 
et come to Own my Frugality ; for 
e that's Aſham'd to be ſeen in a Mean | 
Condition, would be proud of a ſplen- +|.- 
did one. I-value. my felf upon what Þ| 
Paſſengers think of me, and Tacitely | 
renounce my. / Principles; whereas I 
ſhould rather -lift up my Voice to be 
heard by Mankind , and. tell. them, 
You are all Mad: your Minds oe ſs 
ſuperſiuities, and you value no 

fir bi zrtyes. IT came one Night 
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weary home, and threw ny ſelf upon 
the Bed, with this Conſideration a- 
bout me : There is nothing IU, that is 
Well Taken. My Baker tells me he 


has no Bread ; but, ſayes he, I may 


ſome of your Tenants, though [I fear 
"tis not Gaod. No matter, ſaid I, for 
I'll ſtay till it be Better z that is toſay, 
till my ſtomach will be glad of ”—_— 
It is Diſcretion ſometimes to practice 
Temperance, and wont our ſelves toa 
Little 3 for there are many Difficulties 
both of Time, and Place, that may 
Force us upon it. When wecome to 
the Matter of Patrimony; How ſtrict- 
ly do we examine what every Man is 
Worth, before wee'll truſt him with a 
Penny : Such a Man, we cry,has a great 
Eitate, but it is ſhrewdly incumber d ;, 4 
very Fair Houſe, but 'twas built with 
borrow'd Money; « Numerous Family , 
but he does not keep Touch with his Cre- 
ditors; if his Debts were paid, he would 
not be worth a Groat. Why do wenot 
take the ſame Courſe inother things z 
and examine what every Man is 

| worth? 
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worth 2 'Tis not enough to have a 
Long Train of Attendants ; Vaſt Poſ- 
ſeſſions 3 or an Incredible Freaſure in 
Money , and Jewels; a Man may be 
Poor for all this. There's only this 
difference at Beſt; One Man borrows 


of the Vſerer, and the Other of For- - 


tune. What ſignifies the Carving, or 
the Guilding of the Chariot? Is the 
Maſter ever the better for't? 


WE cannot Cloſe up This Chapter 
with a more Generous © In- 


e The Moderation ſtance of Moderation , than 
on! Frau of That of Fabriciv. Pyrrhus 


_ tempted him with a Sum of 
Money to betray his Country ; and 
Pyrrbus his Phyſician offer'd Fabrici- 
xs, for a Sum» of Mony, to Payſon his 
Mafter; But he was too Brave, either 
to be Overcome by Gold, or to Over- 
come by Poyſon ; ſo that he refus'd 
the Money, and advis'd Pyrrhys to 
have a Care of Treachery , and This 
in the Heat too of a Licentious War: 
Fabricins valu'd himſelf ypon his Po- 

ws yerty, 
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verty, and was as much above the 
Thought of Riches, as of Poyſon, Live 
Pyrrhus, {ayes he, by my Friendſhip 5 and 

Turn That to thy Satisfattion, which was 
before thy Trouble , that is to ſay, That 
Fabrictus could not be Corrupted. 
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' (onflancy of Mind gives a Man Rev 
putatior, and makes bins Happy in 
deſpite of all Misfortunes. 


HE Whole Duty of Man may 

[ be reduc'd to the Two Poynts 

of Abſtzyence, and Patience. ' Tempee 

rance 1n Proſperity, and Conrage in Ad- 

verſity. We haye already treated of 

the Former ; and- the Qther follows 
now in Courſe. 


EPICURDS will have it, that a 
2 Wiſe Man will Bear all I»ju+ 


3 A Wiſe Man is Sk ; l | 
above Injuries. riesz but the Stoicks will not 


allow Thoſe things to be Inju- 
ries, which. Epicurus = ſo. Now, 


betwist theſe Twa , there is the ſame 
difference that we find betwixt two 
Gladiators ; theOne receiyes Wounds, 
but yet maintains his Ground ; the O- 
ther tells the People , when " s in 
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Blood , that "Tis but a ſcratch, and - 
will not ſuffer any body to part them. 
An Izjury cannot be od, but it 
muſt be Doxez but- it may be Doze, 
and yet not Receiv'd; as a Man ma 
bein the Water, and not Swim, but if 
he Swims, 'tis preſum'd thathe is in the 
Water. Or if a Blow, or a Shot be 
levell'd at us, it may fo happen that a 
Man may miſs his Aim, or ſome Acci- 
dent  interpoſe., that may divert :the 
Miſchief, That which is Hurt is Paf- 
five, and Inferior to that which Hurts 
itz but you will ſay, that Socrates was 
Condemn'd, and put to Death, /and fo 
recaiv'd an Injury ; but I anſwer; that 
the Tyrants Did him an Injury, and 
yet he Receiv'd none. - He that ſteals 
any thing from me, and Hides it: 
J* my Own houſe ; though I have not 
l Loſt it, yet he has ſtoln-it. He that 
lies with his own Wife, and takes her 
for another Woman z though the Wo- 
man be Honeſt, the Man is an Adulte- 
rer.Suppolſe a Man gives me a draught 
of Poyſon; and it proves not ſtrong 
enough tq kill me 3 his Guilt is —_ 
tne 
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the Leſs for the Diſappointment : He' 
that makes a Paſs at me,'is as much a 
Murtherer, though I pur it by, asif he 
had firuck me to the Heart, It is the 
Intention, not the Effet, that makes 
a EIA 
the Slayin 
beforc ry ga dipt "a Blood: hs 
« 16: Sa ( Intention 
yyrsr dere dds? upon Holy 
if PhiloOpber be be expos'd 
to Torments, the Axe over his Head , 
his Body wounded, his Guts in his 
Hands; IL will allow kim to Grone ; 
for Virtue it ſelf cannot diveſt himof 
the Nature of a Man ; but if his Mind 
ſtands Firm, he has diſcharg'd his part. 
A Great Mind enables a Man to main- 
tain his Station with Honor ; So that 
he only makes Uſe of what he meets 
in his ways as a Pilgrim that would 
fain be at Journeys End. 


IT 
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IT is the Excellency of a Great 
v Mind to Ark nothing, and to 
Want nothing; and to fay, Fl} b4 Gree Mind 
have nothing to do with For- 5," _— 
tune that epulſes Cato, and. aythig. 
| s Vatiniuss He that 

uits his Hotd, and. accompts any 


ing Good that is not Honeſt 3 runs 
gaping after Caſualties, ds. his 
ys in Anxiety, and Vam i 


ons That Man i Miſerable. ' And yet 
'tis hard, you'll ſay, ta be Baniſh'd, or 
caſt into Priſon ; Nay, what if it were. 
to be burnt, or any other way de- 
ſtroy'd? We have Examples in all 
Ages, and in alt Cafes, of Great Men 
that have trinmph'd over all 'Misfor- 
tunes. Metelxs ſuffer'd Exile Reſo- 
_ Hh Ratzlius, Cheartullys —_ 
8 diſputed m the Dungeon'; a 
though he might have made: his E- 
cape, refus'd it : Toſhew the World 
how eakie a thing' it was tofubdue the 
Two Great Terrors of Mankind, 
Death, and a Jayie. Or what fhall. 
welay of an ae 
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of a Military Courage, and without 
the Help either of Philoſophy, or Let- 
ters? who, when he found that he 
had kill'd the Secretary, in ſtead of 
Porcenna (the Prince) burnt his Right 
Hand to Aſhes for the Miſtake; and 
held his Arm in the Flame, till it was 
taken away by his very Enemies. Por- 
cenna did more eafily pardon Mecins 
=» his Intent — lhe of his Al 

ve Himſelf for mi is Aim. 
He might wo fob a Luckyer thing, 
but never a Braver. 


DID not Cato in the laſt night of 

his © Life, take Platoto Bed 

<Cato's Conftes= yyith hims with his Sword at 
> his Beds-head 3 the One, that 
he might have Death at his Will; the 
Other, that he might have it in his 
Power; being reſolv'd that no Man 
ſhould be able to ſay, cither that he 

kill'd, or that he fav'd Cato £ Sofoon 

_ as he had compos'd his Thoughts, he 

took his Sword; Fortune, fayes he, I 

have hitherto Fought for my Conntryes 
Liberty, and for my Own, and only _ 
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T might live Free among Freemen ; but 
the Cauſe is now Loſt, and Cato Safe. 
With that word, he caſt himſelf upon 
his Sword, and after the Phyſitians, 
that preſs'd in upon him, had. bound 
up his Wound, he tore it open again, 
and fo expir'd with the fame Great- 
negot Soul, that be Liv'd, But theſe 
are the Examples, you'll fay, of Men 
Famous in their Generations, Let us 
but Conſult Hiſtory, and we ſhall 
find, even in the moſt Effeminate of 
Nations » 9d ths moſt Diſſolute of 
Times, of all Degrees, 5A 
Fortunes z nay, even Ween them- 
ſelves, that have oyercome the Fear of 
Death: which, in truth, is ſo little to 
be fear'd, that, duly confider'd, it is 
one of the Greateſt Benefits in Na- 
ture. It was as: great an Honor for 
_ Cato, when his des Bag Broken, that 
He himſelf ſtood” his Ground, as it 
would have been ifhe had carry'd the 
Day, and ſetled an Univerſal Peace : 
For it is an Equal Prudence, to make 
the Beſt of a Bad Game, and to ma- 
nage a Good one. - The Day that he, 
Was 
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was, Repulsd, he Playd; ' and the 
Night that he Ki{'d himſelf, he Reed; 
as valuing the Loſs of his Life, and the 
Miſſing of an Office at the ſame Rate. 
People, T know, are apt to pronounce 
upon Other Mens Infirmities, by the 
Meafute of their Own,and to thmak it 
Impoſfible that a Man ſhould' be e#h- 
tent to be burnt, Wounded, KiIl'd, or 
ShackFd,chough in fome Caſes he may. 
It is only for a Great Mind —_ of 
Great thingsz for otherwiſe, that 
which is our Infirniity, will ſeem to be 
anoubee Bodies 4 asa ſtrei _ Ly, 

e Water a mad rooked. He 
that” Yields, fraws 1 his own Fiead 
his own.Ruin 5 for we are fareto ger 
the" better of Fortune ; if we do but 
ſtruggle with 'her;” 'Fencers ,” and' 
Wraftlers we ſte; what Blows, and 
Bruiſes they endure, not only for Ho- 
nor, bur for Exercife: If we turn our 
Backs 6nce; we are Ronted, and Par- 


ſu'd ;' Thar Man onl ey. '- that 
Draws Good out *# Brit 5 24 fands 
faſt in his Judgment; and Unmov'd 
with any External Violence 5 or how- 

| ever, 
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ever, {o little mov'd, that the -Keeneſt 
Arrow m the Quiver of Fortune is but 

as the. Prick of a Needle to him, ra- 

ther than a Wound: And all her 
other Weapons fall upon him only as 

Hail upon the Roof of a Houle, that 
Crackles, and skips off again, without 

any: Damage to the Inhabitant. 


A Generous, and a Clear-ſighted 
Young Man, will take it for © a | 
Happineſs toencounter Ill For- a rhe greateſt x- 
tune. *'Tis nothing for a Man = or > 
to hold up his Head in a Calm, | {; \," ns 
but to maintain his Poſt,when | 
all others have quitted their Ground, 
and there to ſtand upright, where 
ether Men -are- beaten Down, this is 
Divine, and'Praiſe-worthy. What II 
is there in Torments, or nthoſe things 
which we commonly accompt Gne- 
yous -Croſies > The Evil is the 
want of Courage; the Bowing, and 
Submitting'to them 3 which can never 
happen to a Wiſe Man ; for he ftands 
under any Weight : Nothing 


Up 
that is to be'Boyn diſpleaſes him'3 he 
_— knows 
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knows his Strength 5 and, whatſoever 
may. be Any Mans Lot, he never com- 

lains of, #f it be his Own, Nature, 
he layes, deceives no Body ſhe does 
not tell us whether our Children ſhall 
be Fair, or Foul; Wiſe, or Fooliſh; 
Good Subjects, or Traitors ; nor whe- 
ther our Fortune ſhall be Good, 'or 
Bad. We muſt not Judgeof a Man 
by his Ornaments but ſtrip him of all 
the Advantages, and the Impoſtures 
of Fortune 3 nay, of his very Body 
too, and look into his Mind :. If he can 
ſee a naked Sword at his Eyes, with» 
out ſo much as winking; if he make 
it a thing Indifferent to him, whether 
his Life go out-at his Throat, or/at his 
Mouth; if he can hear himſelf Sen- 
tenc'd to Torments, or Exile; and 
under the very hand of the Executio» 
ner, ſay Thus to himſelf, Al This 1 am 


provided for, and 'tis no more, than a 


Man, that is to Suffer the Fate of Hu- 
manity.. This is the Temper of Mind 
that $ a Man Happy 3 and with- 


out This, all the C of Ex- 
ternal Comforts ſignifie/no more o_ 
t 


4 
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we muſt be arm'd againſt by Philoſo- 
phy, and Precept : And yet all This 
15: No more than, wbat we were born 
to; and no matter of Wonder at all ; 
ſo that a Wiſe Man prepares himſelf 
for't 3, as expefting that, whatſoever 

be, Will be. My Body is Frail , 

nd Liable, not onl tothe Impreſſ:- 
os of Yiehonch, but to AMij al- 
ſo, that Naturall Reap oem Plea- 
ſyres. Full = 
. Whoring, a 
Hands to Shake, and 
Tremble, It is ar the Sarprize,and 
Newnefs of the thing, which' makes 
that Misfortune Terrible, which by 
Premeditation might be made Eaſte to 
wy. For, that which ſome People 

Light by Lee, others do 

by F: Fs Boe 


Whatſoever is _— 
ry, we rauſt of farrr an. 


Mow, 26d home eching ry ig 


-2 T-ſhall 
b bd Compary "| tf FA ry 
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I ſhall, be no more Sick, and 'tis a 


thing I can do, but Once. - 
LET: v peer wonder at any thing 
© we are By > akgyyes no Man 
has reaſon to ain, where od oF med 
we are All jn\the ſame Condi- whe: be is 5ora 
« but./Equal to 
of Martality. We 
Fang Winter, the 
ofthe Body. A 
MV Towers 2s Ola place, and 
aMant is more Brutal, in-another ; 


We. are. Here affaulted by:Fire, There 


by Watet, :De reſerv'd by 
Fonidgpce fg the FEE 


Times _ 


Fg an | Example,and a Re- 
P 2 proche, 


upon Condition tot*to'] 
in 3 de Ry be wore Nive"te- 
" "A ity And Thug h ated 
.. + the pt 


Kind?" gi 
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the Poſſeſſion of the whole _ 
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came at laſt, to be Sentend'd: as a V3o: 
lator of Retigion, « Corragter af Youth 
and a Common to (God, ard Mar, 
After This, he was Empriſon'd, and 
put to Death by Poyſon; which was 
all ſofar fram working upan hjs Mind, 
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that it never {. much ' as alter'd his ' 


Countenance. Weare tobear Ill Ac- 
cidents, as Unkind Seaſons, Diſtem- 
pers, or Diſeaſes ; and, Why may we 


not reckon the Actions. of Wacked 


Men even among thoſe Accidents? 


Their Deliberations are: not: Counſals, 


but Frauds, Snares, and -Inordinate 
Motions of the Mind; and they'ave 
never without a thouſand Pretences, 
and Occafions of doing a Man-Mit- 


chief. They have their Infarniers, 


their Knights of the Poſt; they can 
make an Intereſt with Powertul Men, 
and one may be Robb'd as well upon 
the Bench, as upon the High-wayt 
_ "_ in wait _ Advantages, and 
ive in Perpetual Agitation, betwzzt 
Hope, and Fear: Whereas he that 


truely Compos'd, will ſtand all Shocks, 
either of Violences, Flatterics, or Mey 
-  naces, 
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naces, without Perturbation. ' It is an 
Inward fear that makes us Curiqus at+ 
ter what we hear Abroad. 


TT is an Error to attribute either 

 , Good; or Ill, to t Fortune; but 
Fri 9's the Matter of it we may; and 
ther Goot, nor We Our {elves are the Occaſion 
Evil. - * of it; being, in Effe&;the Arti- 
ficers of our own Happineſs,or Miſery: 

For the Mind is above Fortune ; if 

"That be Evil, itmakes every thing elle 
£ro0+ Bur if it be Right, and Sin- {| 

Tere, 1t Correfts what is Wrong, and | 
__ what'is _ with Modeſty, | 
Courage. There's a great Di 

xence” among. thoſe. that he World | 

calls Wiſe Men. Some take up Pri- : 


vate Reſolutions of Oppoſing For- 
tune, but they cannot go Thorough 
with them, for they are either Daz- 
led-with Splendor on the One hand, 
or 'Afﬀrighted with Terrors on the O- 
ther: but there are Others that will 
Cloſe, and Crapple with Fortune, and 
Kill come off Viftoriouss Muacins 
overcame the Fire, Regulus the _ | 
3 


% 
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bet s. Secrates, Poyſon 3, Ratilins, Bar 
niſhment ; Cate, Death 3 Fabricius, 
Riches 3 Twbero, Poverty ; and Sextins, 
Honors. Burt there are ſome again fo 


Delicate, that they cannot bear fo 
much as a Scandalous Report 3 which 
is the fame thing as_if a Man ſhould 
quarrel for being Juſtled in a Croud, 
or daſh'd as he walks in the Streets 
He that has a great way to Go, mult 
expett to Slip, to Sturable, and to be 
Tir'd: To the Luxurious Man, Fruga- 
lity is a Puniſhment; Labour, and In- 
duſtry to the Sluggard 3 nay, Study it 
ſelf is a Torment to him. Not that 
theſe things are Hard to us by Nature, 
but we our ſelyesare Vain, and Irreſo- 
Jute. Nay, we wonder many of us, 
how any Man can live without Wine, 
or endure to Riſe ſg carly in a Morn- 
ing. | | 


A Brave man muſt expedt to be 
tols'd; for he is to ſteer his 
Courſe in the Teeth of For- & Fire is moſt 
tune, and to work againſt grorour * 5%: 
VVinod, and VVeather. In the ' 
P 4 Suffering 
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naces, without Perturbation. ' Ir is an 


Inward fear that makes us Curiqus at+ 


ter what we hear Abroad. 


IT is an Error to attribute either 
Good; or Ill, to t Fortune ; but 


7 the Matter of it we may and 
ther Good "”or WE Our ſelves are the Occaſion 


Evil. 


and Courage. There's a great 


' of it; being, in rpg Arti- 
ficers of our owe Heppinel, 


—mngtod ty hr regret 4 
"That be Evil, itmakes every thing elſe 
Stroo+ But if it be Right, and Sin- 
Tere, it Corretts what is DICE, ane 
Mollifzes what'is Hard, with M 


xzence” among | thoſe- that the World 
calls Wiſe Men. Some take up Pri- 


-'vate Reſolutions of Oppoſing For- 


rune, but they cannot go Thorough 
with them, for they are either Daz- 
yo with Splendor on the One hand, 

or Afﬀrighted with Terrors on the O- 
ther: but there are Others that will 
Cloſe, and le with Fortune, and 
Kill come off Viftoriouss Mucins 
overcame the Fire, Regulus the Gib- 
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| bet g, Secrates, Payſon 3, Ratilins, Bar 
| niſhment; Cats, Death 5 Fabricins, 
* Riches z Twbero, Poverty ; and Sextius, 
| Honors. - But there arc ſome again fo 
Delicate, that 'they cannot bear fo 
much as a Scandalous Report 3 which 
is the ſame thing as.if a Man ſhould 
quarrel for being Juſtled in a Croud, 
or daſh'd as he walks in the Streets ; 
He that has a great way to Go, muſt 
expett to Slip, to Stumble, and to be 
Tir'd: To the Luxurious Man, Fruga- 
yk a ray waa, JSOurs ang N- 
to the rd ; nay, Study i 
| ſelf. is a Tormere to him. "Not 't 
| theſe things are Hard to us by Nature, 
but we our ſelyesare Vain, and Irreſo- 
Jute, Nay, we wonder many of us, 
how any Man canlive without Wine, 
y or endure to Riſe ſg early in a Morn- 
ing. | J 


A Brave man mult expedt to be 
tolsd; for he is to ſteer his 
Courſe in the Teeth. of For- & Yirie is moſt 
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Bip ir Inga ag ene 
Eu NN Da Dad e willint ingly 
beca be w.weary, ot145s bus 
bears the One, and Waits for the Q- 


ther, , and carries 'a Divine Mind 
ec en Paich, ant 
mane elooks upon Faith, a 


ye » 4s 
of 


of ind, mary mkict pln 
.Dy ty, nor Corrupt y Re- 
ward - | Kill, Burn, Tear him in, Pic- 
ces, he will be True to his Truſt; and 
the more any Man labors to make 
him diſcover a Secret, the deeper will 
he hide it. Reſolution 1s the Inex- 
pugnable Defence of Humane Weak- 
, and it is a wonderful Provi- 
dence 
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dence that attends it. Horatixs Cocles 
©Oppos'd his Si 7 III 


Army, till the 
ured rnd pre. gas; 
River, with his Sword in his Hand;and 
cameoff ſafe to his Party: 'Thiere was 
a Fellow Queſtion'd about a Plot up- 
on the Life of a Tyrant, and put to 
the Torture to declare his Canfede- 
rates: He nam'd,'b — 
the Tyrants F Feiznde,thes 
Nie wen ane 
were put to Death : The Tyrans ask'd 
him at laſt, if- there were atiy. more. 
Yes, ayes he, you your ſelf. were'in 
the Plot, and now you have never 
anocher Friend le ou inthe World: 
he Tyrant Cut - the 
m—_ of his et He is 
baſe); p_—_ vp the 2 - 
trizwphs over the Fear 
which has overcome the Conque- 
Dos of the Wark 
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Pi. 
* | 
ciety/is like the Working of an Arch 
ofStow:; Allwouldfalktoche Ground 
if One Piece did _—, another, 
Above all things, let us havea tender- 
nef@for Blood ; 'and it yet too Little 
not ro/Hare, unleſs we Profit one ano- 
ther. ''We are roRelieve'the Diftre- 
#d;-to.pat the Wanderer into his 
Way; \#nd to Divide eiif Bread 'with — 
the Humble; which is but the doing 
of Good to our-Selves :for we are-0n- 
ly ſeveral Members of one Great Body. 
Nay, we are all of a Conſanguinity 
form'd of the ſame Materials, and De- 
ſign'd tothe fame End : This obliges 
ws ta matual Tenderneſs , and Con- 

verſe; 
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Am tmrrps's a tar hs + 
Love of 19 | Nati but che 
| Choice _ '3s'Mittrer of 
| Virtue, and- Pruderice: Noble £x- 
yi tn up to Noble we 7oIT% 
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thing that the World wity 
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Pleafures. I would as ſoon liveai 
Burchers,as ;z notbut thar 
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could not iſ it, What ſhall be- - 
come of Us then: that ire Subdu'd,and- 
Ground to our Luſts already. He. 
. 697 manga with an Enemy jn;his: 
Breaſt, has a harder Task upon him 
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touches the Heart with an Afﬀedtion 
to Goodneſs. - And not only the Fre- 
quent Hearing, and Seeing of a Wiſe 
Man delights us , but the very En- 
counter of him ſuggeſts profitable 
Contemplations 3 fuch as a Man finds 
himſelf moy'd: with , when he 

into a Holy Place. I will take more 
Care with Whom I Eate, and Drink, 
than What; for without a Friend the 
Table is a Manger. - Writing does 
well; but. perſonal Diſcourſe, and 
Converſation does Better 3 For Men 
give great Credit to their Ears, and 
take ſtronger Impreſſions from Ex- 
ample, than Precept.  Cleanthes had 
never hit Zero (o to the Life, it he 
had not been In with him at all his 
Privacies3' if he had not watch'd , 
and obſerv'd him, whether or no he 
Practic'd as he Taught. Plato got 
more from Socrates his Manners, than 
from his. Words ; and-it was not the 
School, but the Company, and Familia- 
rity of Epicurss, that made Metrode- 
rus, Hermachus , and Polyenus fo ta- 


Mmous., 
Q NOW 
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| k 

NOW though it be by Inſtin& 

that we Covet Society, and a- 

c Th: more Com- yoid Solitude, we ſhould yet 
Ay "= take This along with us, that 
the more Acquaintance , the 

more Danger. Nay, there 1s not 

One Man of an hundred that.is to be 
truſted with Himſelf. If Company 
cannot Alter us, it may Interrupt us; 

and he that ſo much as ſtops upon the 

Way, loſes' a great deal of a ſhort 

| Lite 3 which we yet make ſhorter by 
| our Inconſtancy. It an Enemy were 
at our Heels, What haſte ſhould we 

make ? But Death is ſo, and yet we 

never mind it. There 1s no ventu- 

| ring of Tender, and Eafie Natures 
among the People; for 'tis odds that 
they Al go over-to the Major Party. It 
would perhaps ſhake the Conſtancy 
of Socrates, Cato, Lelins,; or any of us 
all z even when: our Reſolutions are 
at the Height , +to ſtand the ſhock of 
Vice that prefles upon us with a Kind 
| of Publick Authority. It s a World: 
of Miſchief that may be done by. one: 
HO "2 Single 
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Single Example of Avarice, or Luxu- 
ry. One Voluptuous Palate makes 
a great many. A wealthy Neighbor . 
Stirs up Envy, and a Fleering Com- * 
panion; moves Ill Nature: where- 
ever he-comes. What will become 
of Thoſe People then, that expoſe 
themſelves to a Popular Violence ? 
Which is ill both wayes; either it 
they comply with the Wicked , be« 
cauſe they are Many, or quarrel with 
the Multitude, becauſe they are not 
Principl'd alike. The beſt way is to 
Retire, and Aſſociate only with thoſe, 
that may be the better for Us, and 
We for Them. Theſe Reſpedts are 
Mutual, for while we Teach, we 
Learn. To deal Freely ; I dare not 
- truſt my (elf in the Hands of much 
Company: I never go Abroad, that 
I come Home again the ſame Man I 
went Out. Some thing or other that 
I had put in Order, is diſcompos'd : 
Some Paſlion that I had ſubdu'd, gets 
head again, and it is juſt, with our 
Minds, as.it is after a long-Indiſpoſiti- 
on with our Bodies; we are grown 
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ſo Tender, that the leaſt breath of 
Ayr expoſes us to a Relapſe. And, 
it is no wonder, if a Numerous Con- 
verſation be Dangerous, when there 
is ſcarce any fingle Man, but by his 
Diſcourſe, Example, or Behavior, 
does either Recommend to us, or 
Imprint in us, or by a Kind of Conta- 
gion , Inſenſibly infe&t us with one 
Vice or other; and the more People , 
the greater is the Peril. Eſpecially 
let us have a Care of Publick Spetta- 
cles, where VVickedneſs infinuates it 
felf with Pleaſure 3 and above all O- 
thers, let us avoid Spefacles of Cru- 
elty, and Blood; and have nothing 
to do with thoſe that are perpetually 
VVhining , and Complaining 3 there 
may be Faith, and Kindneſs there, 
perhaps, but no Peace. People that 
are either Sad, or Fearful, we do com- 
monly,for their Own Sakes, ſeta guard 
upon them, tor tcar they ſhould make 
an I] Uſe of being Alone: eſpecially 
the Imprudent, who are ſtill contri- 
ving of Miſchief, either for Others, 
or for Themſelves; in —— 
| uſts, 
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Luſts, or Forming their Deſigns. So 
much for the Choice of a Companion , 
we ſhall now Proceed to that of a 
Friend. 


CHAP. XVIIL 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
The Bleſſings of Friendſhip. 


F all Felicities, the moſt Charm-. 
ing 1s that of a Firm, and Gen- 

tle Friendſhip. It ſweetens all our 
Cares; Diſpells our Sorrows 3 and 
Counſels us in all Extremities. Nay , 
if there were no other Comfort in't, 
than the bare Exerciſe of ſo Generous 
a Virtue, even for that Single Rea- 
ſon, a Man would not be withour it. 
Beſide, that it is a Sovereign Antidote 
againſt all Calamities; even againſt the 
Fear of Death it ſel. 


BUT, we are not yet to number 

our * Friends, by the Viſts 

a Fuy Max is that are made us; and to con- 
n14Yign found the Decencies of Cere- 
mony, and Commerce, with the 

Offices of United Afﬀedttions. Caius 


Gracchw, and after him, Livins Dru- 
ſus D 


g——— 
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ſns, were the Men that introduc'd a- 
mong the Romans, the Faſhion of ft 
parating- their Vilitants : Some were 
taken into the Cloſet 5 Others were 
only admitted into the Arti-Chamber 3 
and ſome again were fain to wait in 
the Hall perhaps, or in the Cort. So 
that they had their Firſt, their Second, 
and their Third-rate Friends ; but none 
of them True: Only they are call'd 
{o in Courſe, as we Salute Strangers 
with ſome Title or other of Relp 

ata Venture. There's no depending 
upon thoſe Men that only take their 
Complement in their Turn, and ra- 
ther ſlip through the Dore, than en- 
teratit: He will find himſelf in a great 
Miſtake, that either ſeeks for a Friend 
in a Palace, or tries him at a Feaſt. 


THE great Difficulty reſts in the 
b Choice of him; that 1s to 


ſay, in the Firſt place, let him b The Choice of 6 


be Virtuous ; for Vice is Con- #ri*n4. 
tagious, and there's no- truſt- 

ing of the Sound, and the Sick toge- 
ther - And he ought to bea Wiſe Man 


Q 4 too, 
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too, if a body. knew where to find 
him: Burt, in this Caſe, he that is leaſt 
]II, is Beſt 3 and-the higheſt Degree of 
Humane Prudence is , only the moſt 
Venial Folly. That Friendſhip, where 
Mens AfﬀecCtions are Cimented by an 
equal, and by a Common Love of 
Goodnels, it -1s not either Hope, or 
Fear, or any Private Intereſt that can 
ever Diſlolve it 3 but we carry it with 
us to our Graves, and lay down our 
Lives 'for it with fatisfafion. Paxli- 
»a's Good, and Mine, (fayes our Au- 
thor ) were ſo wrapt up together, 
that in Conſulting Her Comfort, I pro- 
vided for my,Own: and when I could 
not - prevail -upon Her to take lels 
Care for Me, ſhe prevail'd upon me to 
take more Care of my Self. ' Some 
People make it a Queſtion, Whether 
is the greater Delight, the Enjoymg 
of an Old Friend(hip : or, the Acqui- 
ring of a New one; bur, |it is in the 
Preparing of a Friendſhip , and in the 
Poſlcfhon of it, as it is witha Husband- 
man, in Sowing, and Reaping. His 
Delight is the Hope of his Labor in the 

One 
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One Caſe, and the Fruit of jtin the 
Other. My ConverſationAies arhong, 
my Books, but yet in the Letters of a 
Friend methinks I have his Company 
and when I Anſwer them, I do not 
only Write, but Speak': And in-Et- 
fet, a Friend is an Eye, a Heart, a 
Tongue, a- Hand, at all Diſtances. 
When Friends fee one another 
nally, they do not fee one another as 
they do when they are Divided, where 
the Meditation - Proſpe&: 
But they gre e y in a great 
meaſure Abſent, even when they are 
Preſent, Conſider their Nights apart; 
their Private Studies ; ther ſeparate 
Employments, and Neceflary Vilits, 
and they are almoſt as much together 
Divided, as Preſent. True -Friends 
are the whole World to one another 3 
and he that is is a Friend to himſelt, is 
alſo a Friend to Mankind. Even in 
my very Studies, the greateſt Delight 
I take in what I Learn, is the Teach- 
ing of it to'Others: For, there's no 
Reliſh, methinks, in the Poſleſling of 
any 
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any thing without-a Partner: Nay, 
if Wiſdome'it ſelf were offer'd me,up- 
on 'Condition only of keeping it to 
my ſelf, I ſhould undoubtedly refuſe 
it, = | 


- LUCILTUS tells me, that he has 

. 1... Written to me by 'a © Friend, 

— 4 ay be * but cautions-me withal, not to 
Frientſhig, © Hay any thing to him of the Af- 
fair m Queſtion ; for he him- 

ſelf ſtands upon the ſame Guard, What 
is this, "but to Affirm, and to Deny the 

ſame thing, in the ſame Breath ; in cal- 

ling any Man a Friend, whom we dare 

* not truſt as our own Soul? For, there 
muſt beno Reſerves in Friendſhip : As 

much Deliberation as you pleaſe, be- 

fore the 'League is-Struck : but, no 
Doubtings, or Jealouſies, after. *'Tis 

a Prepvſterous weakneſs to Love a 

Man before we Know him, and not to 

Care for him after. It requires Time, 

to conſider of a Friendſhip ; but, the 
Reſolution. once -taken,”Entitles him 

to my very: heart, I look upon my 

| thoughts 
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thoughts to be as ſafe in his Breaſt, as 
in my Own; [I ſhall, without any 
Seruple, make him the Confident of 
my moſt Secret Cares, and Counſels. 
It goes a great way toward the Ma- 
king of a Man Faithful, to let him un- 
der{tand, that you Think him fo; and 
he that does but ſo much as Suſpe& 
that I will Decerve him, gives' me a 
kind of Right to Cozen him. 'When 


1 am with my Friend, methinks Tam 


alone, and as much at LGY to Speak 
any thing, as to Think itz And as our 
Heatts are One, ſo muſt be our In- 
tereſts, and Convenience! For Friend- 
ſhip layes all things m Common, and 
nothing can be d to -the' One, 
that is tothe Other. I do not fpeak 
of ſuch a Community: as to deltroy 
one anothers Propriety ; but as the 
Father, and the Mother have two 
Children, not one a Piece, but eachof 
them Two. 


BUT 
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BUT, let us have a Care above all 
things , that our Kindneſs 4 be 


d 4 Generous rightly founded ; for, where 


Friendſbip- 


there is any other Invitation 
to Friendſhip , than the Friendſhip 
it ſelf, that Friendſhip will be Bought, 
and Sold. He derogates from the Ma- 
zelty of it, that makes it only depen- 
dent, upon Good Fortune, It is a 
Narrow Conſideration for a Man to 
rn, FL 
uſe, fayes he, 

Ore jo help me, _—_ I am Sick; in 
Priſon , or in Waxt. A Brave Man 
ſhould rather take delight in the 
Contemplation of Doing the ſame 
Offices for another. He that loves a 
Man for his own Sake, is in an Error, 
A Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot laſt 
any: longer than the Intereſt it ſelf; 
and this is the Reaſon that Men in 
Proſperity are ſo much follow'd ; and 
when a Man goes down the Wind , 
no body comes near him. Tem 


rary Friends will never ſtand the Teſt. 
| One 
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One Man is Forſaken for Fear, or Pro- 
fitz Another is Betray'd: Tis a Ne- 
gotiation , not a Friendſhip, that has 
an Eye to Advantages: only through 
the Corruption of Times, that which 
was formerly a Friendſhip, is now be- 
come a Deſign upon a Booty 3 Alter 
your Teſtament , and you loſe your 
Friend. But, my End of Friend{hip, 
is to have One dearer to me than m 

Self; and for the ſaving of whole 
Life, I would chearfully lay down my 
Own: taking this along with me, that 
only Wiſe Men can be Friends; Others 
are but Companions; and that there's 
a great Difference alſo betwixt Love, 
and Friendſhip 3 The One may ſome- 
time do us Hurt ; the Other alwayes 


does us Good ; for One Friend is ” 


Helpful to Another in all Caſes, as 
well in Proſperity, as Affliction, We 
receive Comfort even at a Diſtance, 
from thoſe we Love, but then it is 
Light, and Faint : whereas Preſence , 
and Converſation touches us to the 
Quick 3 eſpecially it we find the Man 

| [WE 
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we Love to be ſuch a perſon as we 
wiſh. 


IT is Ufualt with Princes to Re- 
proach the Living ,; by Com- 


e The Loſs of ,\ mending the Dead ; and to 
10 be Regdir'd. d Praiſe thoſe People for ſpeak- 


ing Truth, from whom there is 

no longer any Danger of Hearing it. 
This was Auguſtus his Caſe. He was 
forc'd to bamiſh his daughter 'Juliz , 
'for her Common, and Proſtituted Im- 
pudence; and ſtill, upon Freſh infor- 
mations, he was often heard toſay ; If 
Agrippa, or Mecznas had been now a- 
lrve, this would never have been. But 
yet where the Fault lay, may be a 
Queſtion ; for perchance it was his 
Own, that had rather complain for 
the. Want of them, than ſeek for O- 
thers as Good. The Roman Loſles by 
War, and by Fire, Augui#us could 
uickly Supply, and Repair ; but for 
Loſs of Two Friends, he lamented 

his whole Life after. Xerxes (a Vain, 
and'a Fooliſh Prince) when he made 
War upon Greece, One told him, 
'Twould 
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| 'Twould never come to a Battel : Ano- 
ther, That he would find only empty 
Cities, and Conntryes, for they would rot 
fo much as ſtand the very Fame of his 
Coming ; Others ſooth'd him in the 
Opinion ofhis Prodigions Numbers,and 
they all concurr'd to puff him up to his 
deſtruction. Only Demaratus advis'd 
him, not to depend too much upon 
his Numbers, for hewould rather find 
them a Burthen to him than an advan- 
tage: And that 3oo Men in the 
Streights of the Mountains, would be 
ſufficient to give a Check tohis whole 
Army; and that- ſuch an Accident 
would Undoubtedly turn his vaſt 
Numbers to his Confuſion. It fell 
out afterward as he foretold, and he 
had Thanks for his Fidelity. A'Miſe- 
rable Prince , that among ſo many 
Thouſand SubjeRs, had but One Sex- 
vant to tell him the Truth! © 
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CHAP, XIX. 


He that would be b yy, mult take an 
Accompt of his Time. | 


we find, that a great part of it pal- 
es away in Evi-doing ; | X Greater, 
yet, in doing juſt Nothing at a/; and 
eftecually, the whole, in;doing chings 
beſide our 'buſmeſs. Some hours we be- 
ſtow upon Ceremony, and Servile At- 
tendances z Same upan our Pleaſures, 
and the Remainder runs .at Waſte. 
What a deal of Time is it that we 
- ans Hopes, and Fears 3 Love,and .}. 
evenges in Balls, Treats, making of | 


& the diſtribution of Humane Life, 


Intereſts z Suing for Offices, Solliciting 
of Cauſes, and Slaviſh Flatteries? The 
ſhortneſs of Life, I know, is the Com- 


mon Complaint both ofFools,and Phi- 
loſophers ; as if the Time we have, 
were not ſufficient for our duties. But 
"tis with ous Lives,as with our Eſtates, 

$4) fr a 
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a good Husband makes a Little go a 
eat way; whereas let the Revenue 
of a Prince fall into the Hands of a 
Prodigal, 'tis gone in a moment, So 
that the Time allotted us, if it were 
well employ'd, were abundantly e- 
nough to anſwer all the Ends, and 
Purpoſes of Matkind. But, we ſquan- 
der it away in Avarice; Drink, Sleep, 
Luxury, Ambition 5 fawning Addref- 
ſes, Envy, Rambling Voyages ; Imper- 
rinent | Studies, Change of Counſels, 
and thelike; and when our Portion 
is ſpent, we find the want of it,though 
we gave no heed to it in the Paflage : 
In fo much, that we have rather Made 
our Lite Short, than fawnd it ſo. You 
ſhall have' fome People perpetually 
playing with their Fingers, Whiſtling, 
umming, and Talking to themſelves; 
Campoling, Bearing, op Keciing of 
Ng, ACA 5" OF Þ tng 
Songs , and:Lampoons. How tnagy 
precious - Mornings do - we ſpend in. 
Conſultation- with Barbers, Taylors: 
and Tire-Women, Patching , and 
Painting, barwedeythe Comb, = Lhe 
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Glaſs? A Counſel mult be call'd upon 
every Hair we cut, and one Curle a- 
muſs, 1s as much as a Bodies Life is 
worth. The truth is, we are more 
follicitous about our Dreſs, than our 
Manners, and about the Orderof our 
Perriwigs ,- than that of the Govern- 
ment. At this rate, let us but dif- 
count, out-of a Life of a Hundred 
years, that Time which has been _ 
npon Popular _— frivolous 
Amours, eſtick Brawls, Sauntrings 
up/and down;,-to'no purpoſe; Dilſca- 
fes that we have brought- upon our 
felves 3 and this' large extent- of Life 
will not aifibanit perhaps ta:the Mino- 
rity ofanother'Man. It is a Long Be- 
7ng, but petchance a Short Life. And 
what's the. Reaſon of all: this? we 
Live as if we ſhould never Dye, and 
without "any thought of » e 


* Frailty 5 when? yet the very: Moment 


we beſtow/hpoi#'this Man, or Thing , 
may peradventure he ourlaft Bur 
the greateſt 'Loſs of 'Timeyis-Delay, 
and Expeation, whicly depends up- 
on 'the Fattife? -We letigo the _ 
Cd = ent, 
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ſent, which we have in our own 

| Power, we look Forward to that 
which depends upon Fortune, andſo 

| * quit a Certainty for an Uncertainty. * 
We ſhould do by Time, as we do by a 
Torrent, make Uſe of it while we may 
have it, for it will not laſt alwayes. 


THE Calamities of Humane Na+ 
ture, may be Divided intofthe 
Fedr of Death,and the Miſeries, *,N 3 —_ 
and Errors of Life. And itis Tf." is Irkjome, 
the great Work of Mankind, ro 9 2eath Terri- 
Maſter the One, and to Re&i- * 
fie the Other : And fo to Live, as nei- 
ther to make Life Irkſome to us, nor 
Death Terrible. It ſhould be our 
Care, before we are Old,to Live Well, 
and when we are fo, to Die well ; that 
we may expect our End without Sad- 
neſs: For it is the Duty of Life to 
prepare our ſelves for Death ; and 
there is not an hour we Live, that 
does not Mind us of our Mortality : 
Time Runs on, and all things have 
their Fate, though it hes jn the Dark: 
The Period is Certain to Nature, bur, 
1 R. 2 What 
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What am I the betrer for it, if it be 
not ſo to me ? We propound Travels, 
Armes, Adventures, without ever con- 
fidering that Death lies in the way 3 
Our Term is ſet, and noneof us Know 


 -how Nearitis; but we are all of us 


Agreed, that the Decree is Unchanga- 
ble, Why ſhould we wonder, to have 
That befall us to Day, which might 
have happen'd: to us any Minute fince 
we were Born ? Let us therefore Live 
as if every Moment were to be our 
Laſt; and fet our Accompts Right , 
every day that paſſes over our Heads. 
We are not Ready for Death, and 
therefore we Fear 1t, becauſe we do 
not know what 'will become | of us 
when we are gone; and that Conſide- 
ration ſtrikes us with an Inexplicable 
Terror. The way to avoid this Di- 
ſtraion, is to contra&t our Buſineſs, 
and our Thoughts ; when the Mind is 


once ſetled ; a Day, oran Age is all 


One to us, and the Series of Time , 
which is now. our Trouble, will be 
then our delight: For he that: is Stea+ 
dily reſolv'd againſt all mg 


” th. 
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ſhall never be diſturb'd with the Va- 
riety of them.” Let us make haſte 
therefore to Live, fince every day to 
a Wiſe Man is a New Life: For, he 
has done his bulinels the Day be- 
fore, and fo prepar'd himſelf for the 
next, that if it be not his Laſt,he knows 
yet that it might have been ſo. No 
Man enjoyes the true Taſte of Life, 
but he that is willing, and Ready to 


Quit it. 


THE Wit of Man is not able to 
Expreſs the 8 Blindneſs of Hu- 
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mane Folly, in taking ſo much 8 We tak more 
more Care of our Fortunes, ©7*9, _ 


our Houſes, and our Money, Lives. 
than we do of our Lives ; E- 

very Body breaks in upon the One, 
Gratis ; but we betake our ſelves to 
Fire, and Sword, if any Man invades 


the Other. There's no Dividing in 


the Caſe of Patrimony , but People 
ſhare our Time with us at pleaſure : 
So Profuſe are we of that only thing, 
whereof we may be Honeſtly - Cove- 
tous. 'Tis a Common Pradtice to ask 

an 
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an Hour ortwo of a Friend,for ſuch, or 
ſuch a buſineſs,and itis as ealilygranted; 
both Parties only conlidering the Oc- 
caſion, and not the Thing it ſelf. They 
never put Timeto Accompt, which 1s 
the moſt Valuable of all pretious 
things; but becauſe they do not ſee 
1t,-they reckon upon it as Nothing 3 
and yet theſe Eate Men, when they 
come: tq Dye, would give the whole 
World for thoſe hours again, which 
they ſo Inconfiderately caſt away be- 
(pres but there's no recovering of 
them. If they could number their 
Dayes that are yet to Come, as they 
can thoſe that are already paſt, How 
would thoſe very People tremble at 
the Apprehenſion of Death, though a 
Hundred year hence, that never ſo 
much. as think of it at preſent, though 
they know not but it may take them 
away the next Immediate Minute. Tis 
an uſual ſaying, I would give my Life 
for ſuch or Gb a Friend, when at the 
ſame time we Do give it, without ſo 
much as thinking of it: Nay, _ 

5.4 gat 
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That Friend 1s never the better for it, 
and we our fclves the worſe. Our 
Time is ſct, and Day and Night we 
Travel On; there's no Baiting by the 
way,: and 'tis not in the Power of 
either Prince, or People to prolong it. 
Such is the Love of Life , that even 
thoſe Decrepit Dotards that have loſt 
the Uſe of ir, will yet beg the Conti- 
nuance of it, and make themſelves 
Younger than they are, as if they 
could cozen even Fate it ſelf. When 
they fall Sick , what promiſes of A- 
mendment, if they ſcape that Bout ? 
What Exclamations againſt the Folly 
of their Mi-pent Time !- And yet, if 
they Recover, they Relapſe. - No 
Man takes Care to Live Well, but 
Long, when yet it is in every Bodies 
Power to do the Former, and m no 
Mans to do the Latter. We conſume 
our Lives, in providing the very In- 
ſtruments of Life, and govern our 
ſelves ſtill with a Regard to the Fu- 
ture 3 So that we do not Properly 
Live, but we are about to Live. How 
great a ſhame isit, to be laying new 

R 4 Founda- 
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Foundations of Life, at our laſt Gaſp, 
and for an Old Man, (that can only 
prove his Age by his Beard) with one 
Foot in the Graye, to go to School 
again. While we are Young, we m 

Learn; Our Minds are Tractable, and 
our Badijes fit for Labor, and Study 


þut when Age comes On, we are | 


ſeizd with Languor, and Sloth, af- 
flicted with Diſeaſes, and at laſt we 
leave the Wotld as Ignorant as we 
came into itz Only we Dy worſe 
than we were Born; which 1s none of 
Natures Fault, but Ours; for our 
Fears, Suſpicions, Perfidy, &c. are 
from our Selves. I wiſh with all my 
Soul, that I had thought of my End 
ſooner, but I muſt make the more 
—_ and Spurr on, like thoſe 
at let out Late upon a Journey; It 
will be better to —_ Las than not 
at all, though it be but only to in- 
ſtrut me, how I may leave the Stage 
with Honor any 


IN 


; 
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IN the Diviſion of Life, there is 
time Preſent, Paſt, and to Come. 
What we Do, is Short, what h Time Preſem , 
we Shall do, is Doubtful ; but, 24, «ud to come. 
what we Have done, isCertain, 
and out " the Power of F _ The 
* Paſlla Time is wondertully quick, 
and : Man mult look Backward to ſee 
it : and in that Retro-ſpe&, he has all 
paſt Ages at a View , but the Preſent 
ies us the (lip Unperceiv'd. "Tis 
ut a Moment that we Live, and yet 
we are Dividing it into Childhood, 
Touth, Mans Eitate, and Old Age, all 
which Degrees we bripg into that nar- 
row Compaſs. If we do not watch, 
we loſe our Opportunities ; if we 
do not make Haſte, we are left be- 
hind 3 Our Beſt hours ſcape us, | 
the Worſt are to come. The Pureſt | 
part of. our Liſe runs Firſt, and leaves 
only the _ at the Bottom: And 
That Time, which is good for nothing 
elſe, we dedicate to Virtue; and only 
propound to Begin to Live, at an Age 
Fic [ 


On nee 
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that very few People arrive at. 
What ' greater Folly can there be in 
the World, than this Loſs of Time, 
the Future being ſo Uncertain, and 
the Dammages ſo Irreparable? It 
Death be - Neceſſary, why ſhould any 
Man Fear it? And if the Time of it 
be Uncertain, Why ſhould we not al- 
wayes Expec&tit? We ſhould there- 
fore Firſt Prepare our ſelves by a Vir- 
tuous Life, again(t the Dread of an 
Inevitable Death : And it is not for 
us to put off being Good, till ſuch, or 
ſuch a Bufineſs is Qver ; for One buli- 
neſs draws on Another, and we do as 
good as Sow it; one Grain produces 
more, We are not to Philoſophize 
when we have nothing elſe to do, but 
to attend Wiſdome, even to the neg- 
lect of all things elſe, for we are fo fr 


from having Time to ſpare, that the 
Age of the World would be yet too 
narrow for the work we have to do ; 
nor 1s 1t enough not to Omit it, but 
we muſt not ſo much as Intermit it. 


THERE 


_—_— 
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'E THERE is nothing that we can 

1 properly call our Own, but 

our Time, and yet every Bo- i can ca ne- 
dy fools us out of it, that has a ,% Time, * 
t —_ to't, If eo apy + > Ft 

a P Sum of Money, m 
6s and Securities and every 
Common Civility is preſently charg'd 
upon Accompt: But, he that has my 
Time, thinks he owes me nothi 
for't, though it be a Debt, that Gra- 
titude it ſelf can never repay. I can- 
not call-any Man Poor, that has E- 
nough yet left, be it never fo Little : 
'Tis good Advice yet to thoſe that 
have the World before them, to play 
the Good Husbands betimes, for 'tis 
too late to ſpare at the Bottom, when 
all is drawn out tothe Lees. He that 
takes away a Day from me, takes away 
what he can never reſtore me. But 
our Time is either Forc'd away from 
us, or Stolz from us, or Loſt : of which, 
the laſt is the Fouleſt Miſcarriage. It 
15 in Life, as in a Journey; a Book, or 

a Companion, brings us to our Lodg- 
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ing before we thought we were halt- 
way. Upon the whole Matter, we 
conſume our ſelves one upon another, 
without any regard at all to our own 
Particular. Ido not ſpeak of fuch as 
Live in Notorious Scandal, but even 
they themſelves, whom the Warld 
pronounces happy, are ſmother'd in 
their Felicitiesz Servants to their Pro- 
feſſlions, and Clients, and drown'd in 
their Luſts. Weare apt to Complain 
of the Haughtineſs of Greet Merz , 
when yet there is hardly any of them 
| all fo proud, but that at ſome time or 
| other a Man may yet have Acceſs to 
| him, and perhaps a good Word, or 
| Look into the Bargain, Why do we 
not rather Complain of Or ſelves, for 
being of all others, even to our | 
———, the moſt Deaf, and Inacceſſi- | 
E. 

| COMPANY, and Buſineſs, are great 
| k Devourers of Time, and Our 
k Compayy , «ud Vices deſtroy our Lives, as well 
| —— *5:" as our Fortunes. The Preſent 
| Time, '_ 43s buta Moment, and perpetu- 
ally in Flux ; the Time _ | 

ca 
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call to mind when we pleafe, and it 
will abide the Examination and In- 
ſpe&tion. But, the Buſie Man has not 
Leiſure to look Back ; or if he has , 
'tis an Unpleaſant thing to refle&t up- 
ona Life to be repented of: Where- 
as the Conſcience of a Good Lite puts 
a Man into a ſecure, and perpetual 
Poſleſtion of a Felicity never to be di- 
ſturb'd, or taken away : But he that 
has led a wicked Life, is afraid of his 
own Memory, and in the Review of 
himſelf he finds only appetite, Ava- 
rice, or Ambition, in ſtead of Virtue. 
Bat ſtill he that is not at Leiſure ma- 
ny .times to Live, muſt, when his Fate 
comes, whether he will or no, be at 
Leiſure to Dye. Alaſs! What is 
Time to Eternity ? the Age of a Man, 
to the Age of the World? And how 
much of this Little do we ſpend in 


Fears, Anxieties, Tears, Childhood; 
nay, we ſleep away the one half. How 
great a Part of it runs away in Luxu- 
Ty, and Exceſs; the Ranging of our 
Gueſts, our Servants, and our Diſhes? 
As if we were to Eate, and Drink, 
AK +14 not 
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not for Satiety, but Ambition. The 
Nights may well ſcem ſhort that are 
ſo dear bought, and beitow'd upon 
Wine, and Women : The day is loſt 
in Expettation of the Night, and the 
Night in the Apprehenſion of the 
Morning. There 1s a Terror in our 
very Pleaſures; and This vexatious 
Thought in the very height of them, 
that They will not laſt alwayes: which 
is a Canker in the delights, even of the 
Greateſt, and the moſt Fortunate of 
Men. 
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CHAP. XX. 


. Happy is the Man that may chuſe his 
own Buſineſs. 


H! the Bleſlings of Privacy, and 
Leiſure ! the Wiſh of the Pow- 

ertul, and Eminent, but the Privilege 
only of Inferiors: For it is They alone 
that live to themſelves: Nay,, the 
very Thought, and Hope of it, is a 
Conſolation, even in the middle of all 
the Tumults, and Hazards, that attend 
Greatneſs. It was Auguſt#5 his Prayer 
that he might live to Retire, and de-. 
liver himſelf from Publick Buſineſs: 
His Diſcourſes were ſtill pointing that 
way, and the higheſt Felicity which 
this Mighty Prince had in Pr ? 
was the deveſting himſelf of that Illu- 
ſtrious State,] which, how Glorious ſo- 
ever in ſhew, had; at. the Bottom of 
it only Anxiety, and Care. Bur, it is 
One thing to Retire for Pleafure, and 
another thing (for. Viurtue : Tr 
26 e 
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be Adive, even in that Retreat, and 
ive Proof of what it has learn'd 
or a Good, and a Wiſe Man does in 
Privacy conſult the well-being of Po- 
ſterity. Zeno,and Chryſppus did greater 
things in their Studies, than it they 
had led Armies, born Offices, or given 
Laws: which in truth they did, not 
to one City” alone, but to all Mans 
kind : their Quiet contributed more 
to the Common Benefit, than the 
Sweat, and Labour of other People. 
That Retreat is not worth the while , 
which does not afford a Man, Greater, 
and Nobler Work ' than Buſinels. 
There's no flaviſh Attendance upon 
great Officers ; no Canvaſling for Pla- 
ces, no making of Parties : no Diſap- 
pointments in my Pretenſion to This 
Charge, to that Regiment or to ſuch, 
or ſuch a Title: no Envy of any 
Mans Favour, or Fortune: but a Calm 
Enjoyment of the General Bounties of. 
Providence,in Company with a Good 
Conſcience. A Wiſe Man is never ſo 
Bukfie, -as in the Solitary Contemplati- 
on of God, and the Works'of Nature. 
.. 
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He withdraws himſelf to attend the 
Service of Future Ages, and thoſe 
Counſels which he finds ſalutary. to 
himſelf, he commits to Writing, for 
the Good of After-times, as we do the 
Receipts of Sovereign Antidotes, or 
Balſams. He that 1s well employ'd 
in his Study, though he may ſeem 0 

_ do nothing at all, does the grea 
things yet of all others, in Affairs both 
Humane and Divine. To ſupply a 
Friend with a Surh of Monep, or give 
my Voyce for an Office, theſe are only 
Private, and Particular Obligations ; 
but he that layes down Precepts for 
the governing of our Lives, and the © 
ating of our Paſſions, obliges 
Humane Nature, not only in the Pre- 
ſent, but in all ſucceeding Generati- 
ONS. , " 


HE that would be at niet, let him 


repair to. his © Macao | 
4 is 


Study, that has Credit wi Philoſophy 
ſorts of Men. The Eloquerice quies Su, 
of the Bar, or whatſoever elſe 
addreſles to the Peg is never with- . 
out 
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ont Enemies : but Philoſophy minds 
its owti Bufinefs , and even the worſt 
have an Eſteem for't. There can ne- 
verbe fuch a Conſpiracy againſt Vir- 
yl tte; the World cari never be fo wick- 
| ed, bat the very Name of a Philoſopher 
q flraff ft! comtnae Venerable, pry $a- 
cted. And yet Philofoph it (elf tnuſt 
be handled Modeſtty, and with Cau- 
tion. But what ſhall we ſay of Cato 
| then, for his medling in the Broyl of a 
| Civil War, and interpofing himſelf in 
[ the Quarrel betwixt twoerrag'd Prin- 
| ces ? Ye rdely wheerooheeck mph in- 
| to Tivo FaSinys, berwixt P, Po poor 
| rl dechtr RIF a inſt Both, 
peak this of Cato's laſt Part; for in 
S ry omen titte che Comtnon Wealth 
| Wis made unfit” for a Wiſe Mans Ad- 
| ' miniſtration. All he could do then, 
| was but Bawling, and —— of the 
Ayre3 Otic Hike hie was 'd, _ 

E_ Adil $ 
and. but of the ind 

- YHhiett apa 


A but of the 1 (om 
houſe to Priſ6ti. Fhete are (ore tings 


| wich we propontd Oriyftily, and 


thers 


Clap X$)COF a Hippy Life. 3gg 
others $hiat fa)l. 3n'as Aecetiory to ang 1 
ther Propoſition. IKs:Wiſe Man/Res. 
| tire, 'tis no matter whether he does 
it, 'becaule «he. Comman-wealth was 
wanting: tO Ham, or becauſe He was 


8g t9I1t.. But, to: what Repub- 
lick ſtatl;a Map betake: himſelf? Not © 


to Athemr;; where. Sorrates was cons 
demnd;, and, wherice Arifbetle fled for. 
fear he: ſhould have: beee-condemn! 
too z-atuh; where: Virtue: was: © : 
"Envy: Not toi Cartheye , where 


ty, 


J Fi | & 
hereis fearce any Government to be 


found, that will either. andure a Wiſe 
Man, | on wbich a Wiſe Man will <co4 
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thar-is @ flavers/Buſineb,. isthe moſt 
witdihed oO. 15 ten 
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« BUT" how f If as L;- 
T3 ee ng: 


b Liberty is 20 be - oy for - ann pms wk 


— wx y - Pains for: Honors And why 


do we not venture” ſomething 
alſo for Leiſure, and Freedome? with- 
out which we malt expect 'tolive and 
dye in 'a Tumult : For, ſo long: as we 
livein Publick;Buſine(s br yupon 
ns,” as 0ne Billow drives' on another ; 
and'there's no —_—_ it with either 
Modeſty ,'or Quiet.” It is a' kind of 
Whirlpool, thar-fucks. a ManIn , and 
be 'can never diſengage hicelf A 
Manof Buſineſs cannot 1n truth'be ſaid 
to'Live; and'not:one of a: Thouſand 
dinderſtands how todo itz! for how-to 
bive, and” how-to'Dye, is the Leſſon 
of 'every moment of our! \Lives:/ All 
other Arts 'have-their Maſters: As a 
6 rp yesa Miſerable Liſe; 
_ ii it the ofiall Cortor'd wpoo-dh = 


be pererally cal For to My to Eate 
to 
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to. Dank -at their/ bovrs, to walk 
their Pace; and to Love,-and: Hate, as 
they do,-is the Vileſt of Servitudes, 
Now though Buſineſs muſt be quitted, 
let it not be done Unſeaſonably; the 
longer; we defer it, the more we en- 
danger our Liberty; and yet we muſt 
no more Fly before the Time, than 
Linger when the Time comes: Or 
however, we muſt not love Buſineſs 
for Buſineſs fake ; nor indeed do'we, 
but for, the Profit © that . along 
with it: For we Love the Reward of 
Miſery, though we Hate the Miſery it 
ſelf. - Many People, I know, ſeek Bu- 
finefs without Chuling it, and they 
are egn weary of their Lives without 
it, for want of Entertainment in their 
own Tt ts : The Hours are Long, 
and Hateful to. them when they: are 
ANG ang they ſeem: as ſhort on the 
other {ide in their Debauches.. When 
they are no_ longer Candidates; they 
are Syſfragants : n they giveover 
Other peoples Buſineſs, they do their 
Own; and pretend Bufineſs, but they 
make it, and value themſelves upon 


being 
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Laberty is * which' hy arg are 
petperuall . wiſhing; and” never 
come to Obtain: A thing neither t9 


be Bought, nor Sold; but a Man muſt 
Ask it of Himſelf; and Giveit'ro him- 
ſel£ He thar has' given 'iproof vf his 
Virtue in Publick, ſhould do'weall to 
wake tryal of itih Private alſ6.-! Iris 
not that Solitude, or a Countty Life 
teaches Innocence; or 43 but 
wt falls of « (af, -withoat 
-an 


tots 3'' for the thing it de- 
to be-taken native 6L./ "Did 


take notive of > If it wete hot for 
Admirers, and Speltators, there would 
be aro wer ed Exvels3' the ve- 
US Expoſing hem, 
aw 1 of Defiring them, "$4 wi 
pry mp Fg are wit 
Olterantion: - 


"HE 
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H E that has liy'd at Sea ina$torm, 
| let him Retire, and Dye ay 
| the Haven : But let his Re. c Several Frogls 
treat. be without Oltentation, — : 
and wheremn he may enjoy him- 
(elf with a Conſcience, without 
the Want.the Fear, the Hatred, or the 
Deſire of any thing ; Not out of a 
Malevolent: Dereſtatzon of —_—_— 
but for Satizfaian, andRaown. 9 
that ſhuns both Buſineſs, an 
either out.of Envy, ar any wb K 
content, '/his Retreat js but tothe 
Life of a-Mole:: Nor does he Live ap 
Himſelf, as a Wiſe Man, bat-top 
his Bed, ibis Belly, avd hisLufts. Many 
People ſeem toRetire. gut of 4 wea- 
rineſs of :Publick , Aﬀfairs, , ang; the 
Trouble: of tments+ and 6£ 
Ambition finds.them' qut even in that 
Receb, into-which, Ftar, and Weary- 
neſs had caſt them; andile does Luxu- 
ry, Pride, and moſt of the Diſtempers 
of a Publick Life. There are many 
that Lye Cloſe, not that they may Live 
Securely, but that they may Tranſgreſs 
S 4 more 
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more Privately It is their Tn. 
ence, not their State, that makes them 
keep a Porter, for they live at ſuch a 
Rate, that to be ſeen before they be 
| aware, is to be deteQted, .- Crates ſaw 
© - a young Man walking by himſelf ; 
| 4 Care, ſayes he, & of Lend Compa- 
| ny. Some Menare in Idleneſs , 
and make Peace more Laborious, and 
Troubleſome than War: Nay, and 
| more Wicked too', when they be- 
| ſtow it ſuch Luſts, and other 
'Vices, which even the Licence of a 
Military Life would not . endure. 
We cannot call theſe People Men of 
Leifare, that are wholly taken up 
with their Pleaſures. A 'Troubleſome 
Life is much to be preferr'd before a 
flathful one; and it is a Strange thing 
, methinks,, that any Man ſhould fear 
Death, that bas bury'd himſelf alive ; 3 
as Privacy, without Letters, is but the 
Purying of a Man Quick. - 


. Tore THERE 
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THERE are ſome that nd 

of burp 5 pomyrio eons is byt 
a Lazy 1t10n ; d Some Ml, 
Retire, to make People AT: of tbe 14k 
of Them, whereas I would ra- 
ther withdraw to ſpeak with £y Self. 
And what ſhall that be,but that which 
we are apt to one of another ? 
I will ſpeak Ill of my Self z I yill Ex- 
amine, Accuſe, and Puniſh my nfirmi- 
ties. I have no deſign to be cry du 
for a Great Man, that has bee 
the World, ina Contempt of the Va- 

Ta and Madneſs of Humane Life; 
} blame no body but my Self,and I ad- 
drels only to my ſelf. He that comes 
to me for help, is Miſtaken, for I am 
not a Phyſitian, but a Patient: And I 
ſhall be well enough cantent "_ 
it ſaid, when wn. leaves me, 7 
took him for 4 Hepy, and a Learned 
Mar, and truely T find no ſuch matter, 
I had rather bo my Retreat Par- 
don'd, than Envy'd. There are ſome 
Creatures" that Confound their Foot- 
ing about their Dens, that they may 

. nor 
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not_ be found out, and fo ſhould a 
Wiſe Man in the Caſe 'of tis Retire- | 
ment. When the Dore is open, the 
Thicf pafles it by, as not worth his 
rl "Dt - when "tis Pave, and 
Seal'd, *tis a Temptation for People 
tobe prying Totavei itſaid, That 
Bn one 1s —_— ont his Stady; 

and ſees yo Body, Ec: this Furniſhes 
Matter for Diſcourſe.” | He that makes 
his Retirerzent too Srift, and Severe, 
does Nonier Fi: PL take 


EVERY Man nkjv his Own Con- 
ſtitution. One Eaſes his Sto- 
< Philoſoly re- mach by Vomit, Another fu 

As AP — with good Nouriſh. | 
——_— : he that has the Gout | 
forbears W Wine, and Bathing ; and | 
Amana pplyes to the Part that is 
Infirm. He that ſhews a Gou- 

ty Foot, a Lame Hand, or Contraft- 

ed Nerves, {hall be mitted to lie 

fill, and attend his Cure, And why 

not fo inthe Vices of his Mind ? We 
muſt difcharge all Impediments, and | 


make 


fe. 65 


r 
ſelves Cloſe, and lay afide all Publick 
Cares ; and ſhall we not do as much 
when we Philoſophize? Buſineſs is the 
Drudgery of the World, and only fit 
for Slaves, . but Contemplation is the 
Work of Wife Men.” OE Thr 
Solitude, and wg, may be al- 
low'd to take their Turns : the One. 
Creates in us the Love of Mankind,the 
Other , That of our ſelves : Solitude 
Relev cons hen we are Sick of Com- 
pany 3 and Converſation, when we are 
i weary of being Alone; So that the 
I. One Cures the Other. There is no 
| Man, in fine, ſo miſerable, as he that is 
at a Loſs how to = his Time. He 
-5Refttefs mn ts ; unſteady 
in his Counſels; Diflatisfy'd with the 
Preſent, Sollicitous for the: Future ; 
whereas he that prudently computes 
his Hours and his Buſineſs, does not 
| only fortifie himſelt againſt the Com- 
man 
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mon Accidents of Life, but Improves 
the moſt Rigorowe Dieenlninns..of 
RD 00 Dinh of Navens 
Weakneſs. | 
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The Contempt of Death makes all the 
. , , Miſeries of Life Eaſy to us. 


TT is a hard Task to Maſter the Na- 
tural Defire of Life, by a Philofo- 
phical  Contem of Death 3 and to 
convince the World, that there i is no 
hurt /in't, and cruſh an Opinion that 
was brought up with us from our Cra- 
dles. What help? What 
ry What ſhall we _ Humane 
Frailty, to carry 1t Fearleſs thro 
heBs ofFlenaandaponthe Pele 
of Swords 2 What Rhetorick ſhall we 
= => ar ro _ 
ent eto ous an Er- 
:xor? The Coptions, and Su 
the Work: They he will never do 
the W They ſpeak many 
| but. utterly yy 
voi of Lifedt. | The Truth of it is, 
70 - there 
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there is but! one Chain that holds all 
the World in Bondage, and that's the 
Love of Life. It is not that I pro-, 
pound tha making of Death fo Indif- 
ferent to us, as it 1s whether a Mans 
Hairs be, Even , or Odd : For on 
with SfLove, ard un Im planted 
fire in everything of Preferviogie ſelf, 
and a long Acquaintance betwixt the 
Soul, and Body; Friends may be lot 
. to part; and Death [may catry/an Ap- 
peatance of Evil, though in. ttuth'1t 
is it {cif no Evil at all./ Beſide that , 
weare 'togo toa ſtrangePlace, inthe 
Dark; and under great Uncertainties 
of our Future State £ So that People 
Dyec-in Terror, becaitſe:they donot 
know 'whither they /are to goe, and 
they ate;apt. toP the wotſt of 
what thay d do not -1inderſtand: and 
theſe Thonghts indeed are hito 
ſtartle a Man of great--Refolution :, 
-wathqut 4 wonderiul Sappott from 
\Above.: | And morebver our Natural 
Scruptes, and infiremtics are aflifted by 
the Wins, and Pharicies of all im 
_ —— — ipti- 


— 
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otis of another World : Nay, taking 
it for granted ,: that chere will be a 
Reward, and Puniſhment, they are 
yer more affraid of an Annihilation, 
that of Hell it ſelf, 


BUT, What is it we fear? Ob! 
'Tis 4 terrible thing to Dye. But, 
s it not better Once to Suffer '7;; Folly to 
it,* than always toFear it? the Fear Dea. 
Earth it ſelf ſuffers both With 
me, and Before me. How many I» 
Hands are fivallow'd up in the Sea ? 
How-nany 'Towns do we Sail over ? 
Nay, How many Nations are wholly 
either by Inundations, or Earth- 
? , Shall I be afraid of my 
e-Body ?'-Why ſhould I; that am 

fure'to Dye, and that all othes ttnngs 
ace be fearful of tomy 
laſt Gaſp my Selt? It is the Fear of 
Death that makesus Baſe, and trou- 


bles, and 
would 2 
; and makes:them Fors ' 
midable. . We but .ypon a 
ewe muſt; but 


Flying Moment. 
NS when ? 


IJ | 


When?. VVhart's that to us; & is the. 


' Law of Nature; the Tribute of Mor- 


tals, and the Remedy of all Evils. "Tis 


only the Diſguiſe that affrights us z as 
Children that are :Terrify'd ' with a 
Viſor. Take away the I ents,of 
Death, the Fire, the Axe, the Guards, 
the Execurtioners, the V Vhips, #ad the 
VVracks: take away. the Pomp, I 
ſay, and the Circumſtances AC- 


company it, and Death is no more than . 


what my Slave yeſterday, Contemn'd: 
The Pain is nothing to a Fit of the 
Stone; if it be Tolerable, it js -not 


Great; and if Intolerable , it cannot - 


laſt long. , There is nothing that Na- 
ture "has | made Neceflary, which is 
more Eaſfte' than Death; VVe are 


longer a coming into the VVorld;than 


ing out of itz and there 1s not any. 
inute.of our Lives, wherem we may 
not. Reaſonably Expe@t it. Nay, 'tis 
but a Moments VVork, the parting of 


the Soul, and Body, : VVhat a ſhame - 


is it then'toſtand in Fear of any thing 
fo Long, that is done ſo Soon? |, 


NOR 
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* , NOR is it any great matter - t9 


vercome this, Fear: For we 


have Examples as well of the bTh Fer 
Death is Eafi 


neaneſt of Men, as of thegreat- 7,599.0 
eſt that have done it. There .. 

was aFellow to be expos'd upon the 
Theatre, who,in diſdain, thtuſt a Stick 
dowg:his Own Throat, and Chok'd 
himſef: And another on the ſame Oc- 


» * cafion, pretending to nod ppon the 


Chariot, as # he were aſleep, caſt his 
head betwixt the Spokes of the 
Wheel, and kept his Seat till his Neck 
was broken. Clignts, upona diſpute 
with Canins Fulws 5 do not flatter® your 


| * . Jelf, fayes he, for I have given Order to 


put you. to Death. And I thank your 
moit Gracious Majeſty for it, ſayes Ca- 
nius, giving to underſtand perhaps , 
that under his Government, Death 
was a Mercy : For he knew, that Cal:- 
{cldome fail'd of being as good as 
1s Word in that Caſe, He was at 
Play when the Officer carry'd him 
away to his-Execution , and beckon- 
wg ta.the Centurion, Pray, ſayes he, 
| T wi 


ill 


. 
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will you bear me Witneſs, whe# I ant 


dead, and gone, that Þ had the better of 


the Game. He was a Man exceeding- 
ly belov'd, and lamented : And for a 
Farewell, after he had Preach'd Mo» 
deration to his Friends: Toy, fayes he, 
are here diſputing about the Immartality 
of the Soul, and I am now a going to 
learn the Truth of it ; If 1 diſcoven, any 
thing upon that Poynt , you ſhall hear 


ont. Nay,the moſt Timorousof Crea- + 


tures, when they ſee there's no eſcap- 
ing, they oppoſe themſelves to all 
Dangers 3 the Deſpair gives them 
Courage, and the Neceſlity overcomes 
the Fear. Socrates was Thirty dayes 
1n Priſon after his S:ntence, and had 
time enough to have Starv'd himſelf, 
and fo to have prevented the Poyſon; 
but he gave the World the Blefling of 
his Life as longas he could, and took 
that Fatal Draught, io the Meditati- 
on, and Contempt of Death. Mar- 
cellinns,in a Deliberation upon Death, 
call'd ſeveral of bis Friends . about 
him: One was Fearful, and Advisd 


what he himſelf would have done in 


, the 


oP 
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the Caſe : Another gave the Counſel 
which he thought Marce//imus. would 
like beſt ; but a Friend of his that was 
a Stoick, and a ſtout Man, reaſon'd the 
Matter to him after this manner. Mar- 
cel/inys, do not trouble ou ſelf, asif 


it were ſuch a mighty buſineſs that you 
have now in hand; 'tis:Noching to 
_ Live; all, your Servants. do. it, nay, 
Your ver, Pratt 9 SO Dy Hg- 
neſtly, and \Reſglutely, 'that's a. great 
_ Conſider wit _—_ (ett; —_ 
nothing pleaſant.in Lite, but what you | 
have talted aljeady, and that which is 
to Come is.but the ſame, over again 3 
And how many Men, are there in the' 
World, that rather chuſe to Dye, than 
to ſuffer the Nauſeous Tediouſnels of 
the Repetition : "Ut; 2n, which dif- 
courle he faſted bini{clt to Death: It 
was the Gultome. of; Pacypyme to So- 
lemnize, 19 a kind of Pagentry, eyery 
day, his own Funerals, . When he bad 


Swilld,and; Gourmandiz'd,to a Luxu- 
rious, .and Beaſtly Exceſs, he was car- 
ry'd away from Snpper to Bed, with 
this Song and Acclamation, He hes 

T-$ Livd, 
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Liv'd, he has Liu'd. That which he 
did in Lewdneſs, would become us to 
do 1n Sobriety , and Prudence. If it 
ſhall pteaſe God toadd another Day 
to our Lives, let us thankfully receive 
it, but however, it is our Happieſt,and 
'Secureſt Courſe, ſo to compoſe our 
ſelves to Night, that we may have no 


Anxious «opp upon to Mor- 
row. He that can ſty, I have Livd 
this Day, makes the next clear again. 


© DEATHis the worſt that either the 

c Severity of Laws, or the Cru- 

c He that Peſpi- * elty of T yranits can impoſe up- 
__ » e7 on us;and it is the Utmoſt 
| extent of the Dominion of 
Fortune, He that is fortify'd againſt 


That, ſt ect plequently be Superior 
ro all oth ficulties that are but in 
the Way wr”) Nay, and in ſome Oc- 
| cafons, 1t requires more Courage to 
| Live, than'to Dye. He that 1s not 
| prepar'd for Death, ſhall be perpetu- 
| 
| 


ally troubled, -as well- with vain Ap- 
prehenſions,'as with real Dangers. Tt 
15 not Death it {elf that's _ 

ut 
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but the Fear of it that goes before it. 
When the Mind is under a Conſterna- 
tion, there is no State of Life that can 
pleaſe us, for we do not ſo much en- 
deavour to Avoid Miſchiefs,as to Run 
away from them: and the greateſt 
ſlaughter is upon a flying Enemy. Had 
not a Man better breathe out his Laſt 
once for all, than 1lye Agonizing in 
pains, Conſuming by Inches, loling of 
his Blood by Drops, and yet how ma- 
ny are there that are ready to betray 
their Country, and their Friends? and 
to proſtitute their very Wives, and 
Daughters, to preſerve a Miſerable 
 Carkaſs? Madmen, and Children have 
no apprehenſion of Death, and it were 
a ſhame that our Reaſon ſhould not 
do as much toward our ſecurity , as 
their Folly. But, the great matter is 
to Dye Confiderately,and Cheartully, 
upon the Foundation of Virtue ; For 
Life, in it (elf, is Irkfome ; and only 
Eating, and Drinking, and Feeling in 
a Circle, | 


HOW 
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HOW many are there that betwixt 
the 4 Apprehenſions of Death, . 


3 4! Men muſt and the Mileries of Life, are at 


their Wits End what to do 

with themſelves ? wherefore , 

let us fortifie our ſelves againſt thoſe 
Calamities, from which the Prince 
1s no more exempt than the T, 
Pompey the Great had his head taken 
off by a Boy, and an Eunuch ( young 
Ptolomy, and Photinus. ) Caligula com- 
manded the Tribune Decimns to kf 
Lepidns; and another Tribune (Che- 
reas) did as much for Caligula. Ne- 
yer was any Man ſo Great, but he was 
as Liable to ſuffer Miſchief, as he was 
Able todo it. Has not a Thief, or an 
Enemy your Thwate at his Mercy ? 
Nay, and the meaneſt of Sgrvants has 
the Power of Life, and Death over his 
Maſter, for whoſoever contemns his 
own Lite, may be the Maſter of Ano- 
ther bodies. You will find in Story, 
that the Diſpleaſure of Servants has 
been as Fatal, as that of Tyrants : And 
what matters it, the Power of him we 
a S Fear, 
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Fear, when the thing we Fearis inevery . 
Bodies Power ? Suppoſe fall into the 
hands of an Enemy, and the Conque- 
ror Condemns me to be led in Tri- 
umph :- It 1s but carrying me thither 
whither I ſhould have gone without 
him3z that is to fay, toward. Death, 
| whither I :have been marching ever 
| ſince I was born. It is the Fear of 
l our Laſt hour that diſquiets all the 
| Reſt. By the Juſtice of all Conſtitu- 
tions, Mankind 1s condemn'd to a Ca- 
ital Puniſhment: Now how deſpica- 
®: would that Man appear, who be- 
ing Sentenc'd to Death in Common 
with the whole World, ſhould only 
Petition, that he might be the Jaſt 
Man brought to the Block ? Some Men 
are particularly afraid of Thunder,and 
yet extremely carfleſs of Other, and of 
greater Dangers:asif That were allthey 
have to Fear. Will not a Sword, a Stone, 
a Feaver, do the work as wel? Suppoſe 
the Bolt ſhould hit us, it were yet 
3 braver to Dye with a Stroke, than with 
| the Bare Apprehenſion of it : Beſide 
the Vanity of Imagining, that __ 
| an 


aBo 
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and Earth ſhould be put into ſuch a Diſ- 
order only tor the Death of one Man. 
A Good, and a Brave Man is notmov'd 
with Lightening, Tempeſts, or Earth- 
quakes : but perhaps he would volun- 
trarily plunge himſelf into that Gulph, 
where” otherwiſe he ſhould only fall: 
the cutting of a Corp, or the {wallow- 
ing of a Fly, is enough ta diſpatch a 
Man 3 and 'tis no matter how great 
That is, that brings me to my Death , 
{o long as Death it (elf is but Little. 
Life is a (mall matter; but 'tis a mat- 
terof Importance to Contemn it. Na- 
ture that Begot us, expells us, and a 
better, and a, ſafer Place is provided 
for us. And what is Death, but a 
Ceaſing to be what we were before, 
we are kindled, and put out; to 
Ceaſe toBe, and not to Begin to Be, is 
the ſame thing? We Dye daily ; and 
while we are growing, our Lite de- 
creaſes + every moment that paſſes, 
takes away part of it - All that's paſt 
is Loſt: Nay, we divide with Death 
the very Inſtant that we Live. As the 
laſt Sand in the Glaſs does not _— 

ure 
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fure the Hour , but finiſhes it ; fo the 
Laſt moment that we Live does not 
make up Death, but concludes. There 
are ſome that Pray more earneſtly for 
Death,-than we do for Life; but it is 
better to receive it chearfully when it 
Comes, than to haſten it before the 
time. = 
BUT, What is it that we wonld live 
any longer for ? © Not for our 
Pleaſures 3 for thoſe we have © To whet end 
taſted over and over, even to © {9:4 we Cover 
Satiety : ſo that there's no 
point of Luxury that's New to us; 
But a Man woutd be loth to leave his 
Country , and his Friends behind him. 
That is to ſay, he would have them 
go Firſt; for that's the leaſt part of 
his Care. Well! But I would fain 
live to do more Good, and diſcharge my 
ſelf in the Offices of Life: As if to Dye 
were not the Duty of every Man that 
Lives. We are loth to Leave our pol- 
ſeflions; and no Man Swims well with 
his Luggage. We are all ofus equal- 
ly F carkal of Death, and your of 
| Lite : 
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Life: But, What can be more ſhame- 
ful, than to be Sollicitous upon the 
Brink of Security 2. If Death be at 
Any time to be Fear'd, it is Allwayes 
to oC Fear'd 3 but, the way never to 
Fear it, is to be often thinking of it. 
To:what end is it to put off, for a lit- 
tle while, that which we cannot avoid? 
He that Dyes, does but follow him 
that is Dead, Why are we then ſo long 
afraid of that which is ſo little a while a 
ing £ How miſerable are thoſe Peo- 
ple that, ſpend their Lives in the Dil- 
mal 'Apprehenfions of Death ? For, 
they are beſet on all hands, and eve- 
ry Minute in Dread of a ſurprize, We 
muſt therefore look about us, as if we 
were inan Enemies Country; and 
Conſider our Laſt hour, not as the Pu- 
niſhment, but as the Law of Nature; 
The Fear of it is a Continual Palpi- 
tation. of the Heart, and he that over- 
comes. That Terror, ſhall never be 
troubled with any Other. Life is a 
Navigation; we are perpetually wal- 
lowing, and daſhing one againſt ano» 
ther ; Sometimes we ſuffer Shipwrack, 


bux 
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but we are Alwayes in Danger, andin 
Expectation of it. And, what is it 
when it comes, but either the End of 
a H_— or a Paſlage? It is as great 
a Folly to Fear Death, as to Fear Old 
Age. Nay, as to Fear Life it ſelf; for 
he that would not Dye, ought not to 
Live, ſince Death is the Condition of 
Life : Beſide, that it is a Madneſs to 
Fear a thing that 1s Certain; far where 
there is no Doubt, there is no place 
for Fear. 


WE are ſtill chiding of Fate, and 
even thoſe that exa& the moſt 


_—_— Juſtice betwixt Man, / e To Dye is te 
and Man, are yet themſelves 9% Nature. 


Unjuſt to Providence. Why 
was ſuch a One taken away in the Prime 
of his Years ?. As if it were the Num- 
ber of years that makes Death ealigto 
us, and not the Temper of the Mind. 
He that would Live a little Longer to 
Day, would be as loth to Dye a Hun- 
dred year Hence. But, which ismore 
Reaſonable, for Us to obey Nature, or 
for Nature to obey us ? Go we mult 

t at 
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at Laſt, and no Matter how ſoon : 'Tis 
the Work of Fate to make us Live 
Long, but 'tis the Buſineſs of Virtue 
to make a ſhort Life ſufficient. Life 
is to be meaſur'd by A&ion, not by 
Time; a Man may Dye Old at Thir-. 
ty, and Young at Fourſcore. Nay, 
he One Livesafter Death, and the O- 
ther Periſh'd before he Dy'd. TIlook 
upon Age among the Effe&tsof Chance. 
How Long I ſhall Live is in the Power 
of Others, but it is in my Own how 
Well. The largeſt ſpace of Time, is 
to live till a Man is Wiſe. He that 
Dyes of Old Age, does no more than 
go toBed when he is weary. Deathis 
the Teſt of Life, and it is that only 
which Uiſcovers what we are, and di- 
ſtinguiſhes betwixt Oſtentation, and 
Virtue. A Man may Diſpute, Cite 
Great Authorities, Talk Learnedly, 
Huff it out, and yet be Rotten at 
Heart. Burt let us Soberly attend our 
Buſine, and ſince it 1s Uncertain 
When, or Where we ſhall Dye, let us 
look for Death in all Places, and at all 
Times: We can never Study that 

Point 
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Point too much , which we can ne- 
ver come to Experiment, whether 
we know it or no. It is a Bleſſed 
thing to diſpatch the Buſineſs of Life 
before we Dye ; and then to Expect 
Death in the Poſſefſion of a Happy 
Life. He's the Great Man, that is wil- 
ling to Dye, when his Life is pleaſant 
to him, An Honeſt Life is, not a 
Greater Good than an Honeſt Death. 
How many Brave young Men, by an 
Inſtin& of Nature, are carry'd on to 
Great Actions, and even to the Con- 
tempt of all Hazards? 


. *TIS Childiſh to go out of the 
8 World Groning , and Wail- 


ing, as we came into't. Our , 75, Childiſh to 
Bodies muſt be thrown away, Pye Lamenting. 


as the Secondine that wraps up 

the Infant, the other beg only the 
Covering of the Soul : Weſball then 
diſcover the Secrets of Nature 3 the 
Darkneſs ſhall be Diſcuſs'd, and our 
Souls Irradiated with Light, | and 
Glory : A Glory without aShadow3 a 


Glory that ſhall ſurround us, and from 
io whence 
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whence we ſhall look down, and ſee 
Day, and' Night beneath us. If we 
cannot lift up our Eyes toward the 
Lamp' of Heaven without dazling , 
What ſhall we do when we come to 
behold "the Divine Light in its 1]lu- 
ſtrious Original ? That Death which 
we ſo-much dread, and decline, 18 not 
a Detetmination, but the Intermiſlzon 
of a Life, which will return again. All 
thoſe things that are the very Cauſe of 
Lite, are the way to Death : We Fear 
It, as we do Fame, but it 1s a great 
Folly to Fear Words. Some People 
are ſo impatient of Life, that they are 
ſtill wiſhing for Death , but he that 
wiſhes to dye, does not deſire it 3 Let 
usrather wait Gods Pleaſure, and Pray 
for Health , and Life, If we have a 
Mind to Live, Why do we wiſh to dye? 
I wehwvea Mind to dye, we may do 
it- without talking of it. Men are a 
great deal more Reſolute in the Arti- 
cle of Death it ſelf, than they are about 
the Circumſtances of it; For it gives 
a Man Courage, to Conſider, that his 
Fate - is: Inevitable; the flow Ap» 

(17s proches 
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prom of death are the moſt Trou- 
teſome to us; as we ſee many aGla- 
diator, who, upon his wounds, will 
dire&t his Adverſaries weapon to his 
= Heart ; though but Timorous 
perhaps in the Combat. There- are 
ſome that have not the Heart either to 
Live, or Dy, and that's a Sad Caſe, But 
this we are ſure of, The Fear of 
Death is a Continual Slavery , as the 
Contempt of it is Certain Liberty. 
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CHAP, XXIL | 


; Confltions againſt Death, from the 
rovidence, ard the Necethity of 
m. | 


FT HIS Lite is only a Prelude to E- 

-terhity, where we are to expect 

A Another Original, and Another State 
'v ED of Things: We have no Proſpett of 
i , "aaa "ly but at a Diſtance; Let 
us therefore expect our Laſt, and De- 

cretory Hour, with Courage. - The 

Laſt (I fay) to our Bodies, but not 

to our Minds : Our Luggage we 

mult Teave behind us, and returfi as 

Naked Out of the World, as we came 

Into't. The day which we fear as 

our Laſt, is but the Birth-day of our 

Eternity 3 and it is the only way to't : 

So that what we Fear as a Rock, proves 

to be but a Port ; In many Caſes tobe 
Defxr'd;|Neverrto be Refus'd 3 and he 

that Dyes Young , has only made a 

Quick 
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Quick Voyage on't. Some are Be- 
calm'dz Others cut it away before the 
Wind; and we Live juſt as we Saile: . 
Firſt we run our Childhood out of 
ſight 3, our Youth next 5 and thenour 
Middle Age: After That, follows Old 
Age, and brings us to the Common 
End of Mankind. It is a great Pro- 
vidence that we have more wayes Out 
of the Warld, than we have Into'r. 
Qur Security ſtands upon a Point, the 
very Article of Death, It draws a 
great many Bleſſings into a very Nar- 
row Compaſs; And although the 
Fruit of it does not ſeem to extend to 
the Defun&, yet the Difficulty of it is 
more than ballancd by the Contem- 
plation of the Future. Nay ; ſuppoſe 
that all the Buſineſs of This World 
ſhould be Forgotten z or my Memory 
traduc'd, What's all this tome? I have 
done my Duty, Undoubtedly That 
which puts an End to all Other Evils, 
cannot be a very great Evil it Self; and 
et it is no Eakie thing for Fleſh and 
logd to deſpiſe Life. What if Death 


comes? If it does not ſtay with us, why 
u ſhould 
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ſhould we Fear it ? One Hangs him- 
ſelt for a Miſtreſs; Another Leaps the 
Garret Window to avoid a Cholerick 
Maſter; a Third runs away, and Stabs 
himſelf, rather than he will be brought 
back again. We ſee the Force, even 
of our Infirmities , and ſhall we not 


'then do pu things for the Love 


of Virtue ? To ſuffer Death, is but the 
Law of Nature; and it is a great Com- 
fort that 1t can be done but Once: In 
the very Convulſtons of it, we have 
This Conſolation, that our Pain is near 
an end, and that it: frees us from all 


the Miſeries of Lite. What it 1s, we 


Know not ; and it were Raſh to Con- 
demn, what we do not Underſtand : 
But this we Preſume, either that we 
ſhall paſs out of This into a Better Lite, 
where weſhall Live with Tranquillity 
and Splendor in Diviner Manſions, or 
elſe return to our Firſt Principles, free 
from the Senſe of any Inconvenience. 
There's Nothing Immortal, nor Many 
things Laſting 3 but by Diverſe wayes 
every thing comes toan End. at 


an Arrogance is it then, when the 


World 
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World it (elf ſtands Condemn'd to a 
Diſſolution, that Man alone ſhould 
expett to live for Ever? It is Unjuſt 
not to allow unto the Giver,the Power 
of diſpoſing of his Own Bounty ; and 
a Folly , only to value the Preſent. 
Death is as much a Debt, as Mony 
and Life is but a Journey towards it. 
Some diſpatch it Sooner, others La- 
ter; but we muſt All have the ſame 
Period. The Thunder-Bolt is un- 
doubtedly Juft, that draws, even from 
thoſe that are ſtuck with it, a Venera- 
tion. A Great Soul takes no Delight 
in Staying with the Body, it conſt- 
ders whence it Came, and Knows whi- 
ther it is to Go. The day will come, 
that ſhall ſeparate this Mixture of Soul, 
and Body ; of Divine, and Humane : 
My Body I will leave where I found 
it My Soul I will reſtore to Heaven , 
which would have been There alrea- 
dy, but for the Clog that keeps it 
down: And beſide; How many 
_ _ been the wm ry = er 
ving, that might havedy'd with Re- 
putation, if oy had been ſooner ta- 
U 2 ken 
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ken away? How many Difappoint- 
ments of Hopeful Youths , that have 
ms Diflolute Men > Over and a- 

ove the Ruines, Shipwracks , Tor- 
ments, Priſons, that attend Long Life: 
A Bleſling ſo deceiptful, that if a 
Child were in Condition to Judge of 
it, and at Liberty to Refuſe it, he 
- would not take it. 


— WHAT Providence has made Ne- 
ceflary, Humane. Prudence 
a Wher Got bas ſhould comply with Chearful- ' 
_ F nar, pc ly: As there is a Neceſlity of 
ply with Chear- Death, ſo that Neceſſity is E- 
fully. qual, and Invincible. No Man 
has cauſe of Complaint for that 
which Every Man muſt ſuffer as well 
as himſelf When we ſhould dye, we 
Wifl not, and when we would zot, we 
| vaſt : But,our Fate is Fixt, and Una- 
| voidable is theDecree. Why dowe then 
ſtandTrembling when theTime comes? 
| Why do we not as well lament that 
| we did not Liveia Fhouſand years a- 
I that we ſhall not be alive aThou 
d years hence? 'Tis but travelling 


the 
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the Great Road, and to the Place whi” 

ther wemuſt All go at,Laſt : "Tis but 

ſubmitting to ph, Nature, and 

to That-Lot which the whole World 

has ſuffer'd, that is gone Before us; 

and ſo muſt They too, that are to 

Come After us. Nay, -how many 

Thouſands, when our Time comes, 

will Expire in the ſame Moment with 

us? He that will not, Follow, ſhall-he 

drawn;by Force: And, Isit notmuch 

betternaw to do That willingly,which 

we ſhall qtherwiſe)be made todo in 

ſpite of, gur-Hearts. The'Sons of Mor- 

tal Paxents, muſt-expeft a Mortal Po- 

ſterity;z Neath.is,the\End pf Great and 

Small. We are Born 'Helpleſs, and 

exposd' to the Injuries of all Creay 

tures, and of all. Weathers. The very 

'Neceffaries gf Lite are: Deadly tous. 

We megt-with our Fate in our Diſhes, 

in our Cups, and in ,theyery Ayr we 

Breathe 3/ Nay, our very; Birth is Inau- 

ſpicious, for we comeimo the World 

Weeping and. in the Middle of our 

Defigns,: while we are; meditating 

great: Matters, and ffretching of gar 

Fhoughes to After Ages, Death cuts 
us 
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us off, and our longeſt Date is only the 
Revolution of a few years. One Man 
Dyes at the Table ; Another goes a- 
way in his Sleep ; a Third in-his Mi- 
ſtre(s's Armes 3 a Fourth -is Stabb'd ; 
Another 1s Stung with an Adder, or 
Cru(h'd with the Fall of a' Horſe. We 
have feveral' wayes to our End, but 
the End it (elf, which is Death, is (till 
theſame. Whether we dyeby a Sword, 


by a Halter, by a Potion, orby a Di- 


ſeaſe, 'tis all but Death. A Child dies 
inthe Swadling Clouts, and an Old 
Man at a Hundred , they are Both 
Mortal alike, though the One goes 
Jooner than the-Other. All that lies 
betwixt the Cradle, and the Grave, is 
Uncertain. If we compute the Trow- 
bles, the Life even of a Child is Long 3 
# the Swiftneſs of the Paſſage, That of 
an Old Man 1s ſhort : The whole is 
ſhppery , and- Deceiptful, and' only 
Death- Certain's and yet all People 
Complain of That which never De- 
ceiv'd any Man. - Sexecio rais'd him- 
ſelf from a (mall Beginning, to a Vaſt 
Fortune, beivg very well Sura in the 
| : gn - Faculties 
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Faculties both of Getting , and of 
Keeping 3 and either of them was ſut- 
ficient for the doing of his Buſineſs, He 
was a Man infinitely Careful, both of 
his Patrimony, and of his Body. He 
gave me a Mornings Viſit (layes our 
Author ) and after that Viſit , he 
went away, and ſpent the reſt of the 
day with a Friend of his that was del- 
perately Sick. At Night he was Mer- 
ry at Supper, and ſcizd immediately 
after with a Squincy, which diſpatch'd 
him in a few hours. This Man that 
had Mony at Ute in all Places, and in 
the very Courſe, and Height of his 
Proſperity, was thus Cut off, How 
Fooliſh a thing is it then for a Man to 
flatter himſelf with Long Hopes, and 
to Pretend to Diſpoſe of the Future? 
Nay, the very Preſent (lips through 
our Fingers, and there is not.that mo- 
ment which we can call our Own. 
How vain a thing is it for us to enter 
upon Projefts? and to ſay ta our 
Doee Well! Tl go Build, Purchaſe, 
| Diſcharge ſuch Offices, Settle my Aﬀaijrs, 
' and then _— frees are all Kot 

usz4 7 _ 
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to the ſame Caſdalties; All equally. 
Frail , and Uncertain of To morrow. 
At the very Altar, where we Pray for 
Lite, we Learn to Dy ; by ſeeing the 
Sacrifices Kill'd before 'us. But, there's 
no Need ofa Wound, or Searching'the 
Heart for't, when the Nooſe of a'Cord, 
or Smothering of a'Pillow will dothe 
Work. All things have their Sea- 
fons 3 they Begin, they Encreaſe, and 
they Dye. The Heavens 'and 'the 
Earth- grow 'Old, and are appointed 
their Periods. That which we call 
Death, is but a Pauſe, or Suſpenſion; 
and, in truth, a Progreſs to Litez'only 
our Thoughts/look downward upon 
the Body , and not Forward upon 
things to Come. All things under 
the Sun are Mortal; Cities, 'Empites : 
and the time will come, when it - ſhall 
be a Queſtion Where they'Were, and 
perchance whether ever they had a 
Being or no. Some will be deftroy'd 
by War ; Qthers by Luxury, Fire, In- 
undations, Earthquakes. Why ſhould 
it trouble me then to Dye, as a Fore- 
Runner of an Univerſal Diflolution F 
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A Great Mind Submns it ſelf to'God, 
and ſuffers willingly what the Law 
of. the Univerſe will otherwiſe 
_ to paſs upon Neceſſity. That 
good Old Man Buſſus ( "though 
with: one Foot in the Grave) iHow 
Chearful a Mind does he 'bear'! He 
lives in the View of Death, 'and Conh- 
templates his Owh End with'lefs Con- 
cetn 'of Thoupht, -or "Countetiance; 
than'he'would do Another Mans.” tt 
1s a hard Leflon-, 'and we are-/a- long 
time a Learning oft, Xoteceiveoutr 
Death withbut Trouble;'elpecisli-in 
the Caſe of: Baſſos. Tri'Other Deaths 
thete's a Mixture of Hope; CADifuſe 
may be Cur'd,'a Fire Quencl'd, 
ling Houſe either Prop'd, or Avoided; 
the Sea may Swallow a Man,and throw 
him Up again. A Pardon may Inter- 
p- betwixt'the Axe and the Body; 
but in the- Caſe of Old Age there's no 
Place for either Hope, or Interceſſion. 
Let us Live in our Bodies therefore, as 
if we were only to Lodge in them 
This Night, and to leave them To 
morrow. It is the frequent von 
rk £20 his of 


of Death that muſt' fortifie us againſt 

the Neceſlity of it. -He that has Arm'd 

himſelt againſt Poverty, may Perhaps 

come to Live in Plenty. A Man may 

. ſtrengthen himſelf againſt Pain, and 

yet hve in a State of Health ; Againſt 

the LoG of Friends, and never Loſe 

any} But he that) fortifies himſelf a- 

gainſt the Fear of Death, ſhall moſt 

certainly have . Occaſion to employ 

that Virtue. It-is the Care of a Wile, 

and a Good Man to look to his Man- 

nexs,and AdGions; and rather how well 

he Lives, than.how Long : For to Dye 

| Sooner, or Later, 1s not the Buſineſs, 

| but ;to Dye Well; or Ill : For. Death 
| brings us to Immortdlity, 0] "Fl 
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CHAP. XXIIL 


Againſt Inimoderate Sorrow for the 
Death of Friends. _—_ 


EXT to the Encounter of Death 
N in our: Own Bodies, . the moſt 

ble Calamity to an Honeſt Man is 
the Death' of a Friend 5 and we are 
not in truth without ſome Generous 
Inſtances of thoſe that have preferr'd a 
Friends Life before their Qwn. z and. 
yet this Aﬀiiction, which by Nature is 
ſo Grievous to 'us, is, by Vittue, and 
—_—_ , made Fanuliar, and Ea- 


TO Lament the Death of a Friend, 

15 both © Natural, and Juſt; A, - 

Sigh, or a Tear I would alloy . 2 Sorrow within 
to his Memory; but. no. Pro». gots #4lone- 
fuſe, or - Obſtinate Sorrow; 
-Clamorous, and Publick Lamentati- 


Ons 
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ons are not ſo much the Effects of 
Grief, as-ot Vain-Glory, He that is 
Gadder in Company than Alone, ſhews 
rather the. Ambitiqn of .his Sorrow , 
than the Piety of it. "Nay, and in the 
Vaolence. & bis Paſſion, there fall our 
Twenty things that ſet him a Laugh- 
af At the Tons "Run, Time Cures | 

| 


but it were = Jo done by Mode- 
ration, and Wiſdome. ' Some People 
<Joas good-asfet -a watehiupon them- 
felves, as #-they-were afraid that their 
Grief 'would -make' an 'Eſcape. The 
Oftentation-of - Grief-is many times 
-more'than-the Grief ivſelf. When any 

is within Heating, what Grones, 

and tcryes! 'whewthey are Alone, 
and- Private, -all 'is Huſh, and Quiet-: 
So foon 'av any icames in, they 
are at it againz and down they throw 
themſelves upon theBed 3 fall towring- 
| ing - of their -hands, and, wiſhing of 
|  themſelves/dead:; which hey. might 
| '' ©] "better Hhavedone 'by themſelves; but 
| their ſorrow goes off-with the Com 
| ny. We fotfake) Naturez and run'o- 


| ver to the Prattiſes ofthe People, that 
| never 


— 
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never were the Authors of any thing 
that is Good, If Deſtiny were to be 
wrought upon by Tears, Iwould al- 
low you, to ſpend your dayes, and 
nights, in Sadneſs, and Mourning 3 
Tearing of your Hair, and Beating of 
roy Breaſts; but if Fate be Inexora- 
le, and Death will Keep what he has 
Taken, Grief is to no Purpoſe. And 
yet I would not Adviſe Infenſibility , 
and Hardneſs; It were Inhumanity , 
and not Virtue, not tobe mov'd at the 
ſeparation of Familiar Friends, and Re- 
- lations: Now, in fuch Caſes, wecan- 
not Command our ſelves ; we cannot 
forbear weeping, and we Ought not 
to Forbear: But, let us not pals the - 
Bounds of Aﬀedction, and run into Imi- 
tation 3 within Theſe Limits it is ſome 
eaſe to the Mind, 


A Wiſe Man gives Way to Tears 
in » Some Caſes, and Cannot © 


- - b . 
Avoid them in Others. When k — & & 


one is {truck with the Surprize lowable, and Inc- 
of Ill Newes, as the Death ofa - vt in _—_ 


Friend, or the like z-or upon the 64 
a 
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LaſtEmbrace of an Acquaintance under 
the Hand of an Executioner, he lies un- 
der a Natural Neceſſity of Weeping. 
and Trembling.In Another Caſe we may 
Indulge our Sorrows, as upon the Me- 
mory of a Dead Friends Converſation, 
or Kindneſs, one may let fall Tears of 
Generoſity, and Joy. We Favour the 
One, and we are Overcome with the 
Other; and This is Well : but we are 
not upon any Termes to Force them z 
They may flow of their Own accord, 
without detogating from the Dignity 
of a Wiſe Man ; who at the ſame time 
both preſerves his Gravity, and Obeys 
Nature. Nay, there is a Certain De- 
corum even in Weeping : for Exceſs of 
Sorrow 1s as Fooliſh as Protuſe Laugh- 
ter. Why do we not as well Cry, 
when our Trees that we took Pleaſure 
in, ſhed their Leaves, as at the Loſs of 
Other Satisfa&tions? ' When the next 
Seaſon repairs them, either with the 
ſame again, or Others in their Places. 
We may accuſe Fate, but we cannot- 
alter'it, for it is Hard, and. Inexorable, 
and not to be Remov'd, either with. 
= Reproches, 
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Reproches, or Tears. They may car- 
ry us to the Dead, but never bring 
Them back again to Us. If Reaſon 
does not put an End to our Sorrows, 
Fortune never will: One 1s pipck'd 
with Poverty; Another Sollicited 
with Ambition, and Feares the very 
Wealth that he Coyeted : One 1s 
troubled for the Loſs of Children 3 
Another for the Want of them 5 So 
that we ſhall ſooner want Tears, than 
Matter for them ; let ustherefore ſpare 
That for which we have ſo much Oc- 
cafion. I do confeſs, that in the ve- 
ry Parting of Friends there is ſome- 
thing of an Uneaſynefs, and Trouble 3 
bur it is rather Voluntary, than Natu- 
ral; and it is Cuſtome, more than 
Senſe, that affets us: We do rather 
Impoſe a Sorrow upon our ſelves, than 
Submit to it: as People Cry when 
they have Company, and when ro 
y looks on, all's well again. To 
Mourn without Meaſure, is Folly, and 
not to Mourn at all, is Inſenſibility. 
The beſt Temper is betwixt Piety,and 
Reaſon; to be ſenſible, but neither 
£413 Tranſpoxted, 
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'Tranſported, nor Caſt down. He that 
can puta ſtop to his Tears, and Plea- 
ſures, when he will, is ſafe. Ir.is an 
Equal Infelicity to be either too Soft, 
or too Hard. Weare Overcome by 
the One, and we are put to ſtruggle 
with the Other. There 1s a Certain 
Intemperance in That Sorrow. that 
paſles the Rufes of Modeſty ; and 
yet great Piety is in many Caſes a Di(- 

ation to good Manners. The 
Loſs of a Son, or of a Friend, cuts a 
Man to the Heart, and there's no op- 
poling the firſt Violence of this Paſft- 
on 3; but when a Man comes once to 
deliver himſelf wholly up to Lamen- 
tations , he is to underſtand, that 
though ſome Tears Deſerve Com- 
paſion, Others are yet Ridiculous. A 
Grief that's Freſh, finds Pity, and 
Comfort ; but when 'tis Inveterate 'tis 
Laugh'd at, for 'tis either Counterteit, 
or Fooliſh. Beſide that, to Weep ex- 
cellively for theDead, is an Affront to 
the Living. The moſt Juſtifyable Cauſe 
_ of Mourning is to Ge Good Men come | 

to W-Ends, and Virtue Oppreli by 
tac 
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the Imquity of Fortune, But in This 
Caſe too they either ſuffer Reſolutely, 
and yield us Delight in their Courage, 
and Example ; Or Meanly, and fo give 
us the leſs:rrouble for the Loſs. He 
that dies Cheartully, Dryes up my 
Tears, and he that dies Whiningly , 
does not Deſerve them. I would bear 
the Death of Friends, and Children, 
with the ſame Conſtancy that I would 
expect my Own; and no more La- 
ment the One, than Fear the Other. 
He that bethinks himſelf, how often 
Friends have been Parted, will find 
more time loſt among the Living, than 
upon the Dead ; and the moſt Deſpe- 
rate Mourners are they, that car'd leaſt 
for thair Friends when they were Li . 
ving tor they think to Redeem their 
Credits for want of Kindnets to the 
Living, by Extravagant Ravings after 
the Dead. Some, (I know) will have 
Grief to be only the Perverſe Delight 
ofa Reſtleſs Mind; and Sorrows, and 
Pleafures to be near Akin : and there 
are, I'm Confident, that find Joy even 

X in 
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in their Tears. But which. is more 
Barbarous, to be Inſenfible of Grief 
for the Death of a Friend, or to Fiſh 
for Pleaſure in Grief, when a Son per- 
haps is burning, or a Friend expiring ? 
To forget ones Friend , to bury the 
Memory with the Body; to Lament 
out of Meaſure is all Inhumane. He 
that is Gone, either would not have 
his Friend Tormented, or does not 
know that he is ſo: It he does not 
Feel it, 'tis Superfluous; It he does, 
'tis Unacceptable to him. It Reaſon 
camot prevail, Reputation may, for 
Immoderate Mourning leſſens a Mans 
CharaQter :-'Tis a ſhameful thing for 
a Wiſe Man to make the Wearynelſs of 
Grieving the Remedy of it. In Time, 
the moſt Stubborn Grief will leave us, 
- - Prudence we do not leave That 


BUF 
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BUT, Dol Grieve for my Friends 
ſake, or for my © Own? Why 
ſhould I afflict my felf for the <Y* Gricv? more 
4 Loſsof him that is cither Hap- yn ON ven hy 
Py, or not at all in Being? In Our Friends. 
the One Caſe, 'tis Envy, and in 
| the Other 'tis Madneſs. We are apt 
to ſay, What would I give to ſee hin a- 
gain, and to enjoy his Converſation! I 
was mever ſad in bis Company ; My 
Heart leap'd when ever 1 met him: I 
want him where ever I go: All that's 
to be ſaid is, The Greater the Loſs, the 
Greater is the Virtue to Overcome it. It 
| Grieving will do no Good , 'tis an 
Idle thing to Grieve 3 And if That 
which has befallen One Man remains 
to All, it is as Unjuſt to Complain. 
The whole World is upon the March 
toward the ſame Pointz Why do we 
not Cry for our ſelves that are to fol- 
low, as well as for himthat'sgone Firſt. 
Why do we not as well lament before 
hand, for That which we know will 
be, and cannot poſhbly but be? Heis 
not Gone, but Sent before, As there 
R 2 are 
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are many things that he has Loſt, ſo 
there are many things that he does 
not Fear : as Anger, Jealouſie, Envy, 
&c. Is he not more Happy in Deli- 
ring Nothing, than Miſerable in what 
he bo loſt 2 We do not mourn for the 
Abſent, why then for the Dead; who 
are effectually no Other? We have 
Loft one Bleſting, But we have many 
Left; And ſhall not all theſe Satis- 
factions Support us againſt One Sor- 
row ? 


THE Comfort of Having a Friend, 
d may be taken away, but not 


d 4 Friend my That of having had one. As 


be taken 


424)» there is a ſharpneſs in ſome 
but not the Com- 4 , , 
fort of the Friend- Fruits, and a Bitterneſs in ſome 


ſvip. 


Wines that pleaſes us, ſo there 

1s a mixture in the Remem- 
brance of Friends, where the Loſs of 
their Company is ſweeten'd again by 
the Contemplation of their Virtues. 
In ſome RefpeRs F have Loſt what I 
had; and in Others, I retem {tif what 
I have Loſt. ' 'Tis an 111 Conftrutti- 
on of Providence to refleft only upon 


wy 
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my Friends being taken away, without - 
any. Regard to the Benefit of his be- 
ing once given me. Let us therefore 
make the Beſt of our Friends, while 
we have them; for how long we ſhall 
keep them, is Uncertain. I have loſt 
a Hopeful Son, but, How many Fa- 
thers have been deceiv'd in their Ex- 
pectations ? - And how many Noble 
Families have been deſtroy'd by Lux + 
ury, and Riot? He that Grieves for the 
loſs of a Son, What if he had loſt a 
Friend 2 And yet he that has loſt a 
Friend, has more Cauſe of Joy that 
he once had him, than of Grict that 
he is taken away. Shall a Man bury 
his Friendſhip with his Friend? We 
are Ungrateful for that which is Paſt, 
in hope of what's to Come; as if that 
which is to come would not quickly 
be Paſt too, That which 1s paſt we 
are ſure of, We may receive Satis- 
faction, 'tis true, both from the Furure, 
and what's already Paſt; the One, by 
ExpeRation ; and the Other, by Me- 


mory : only the one may poſlibly not 
| come 
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come to pals, and it is Impoſiible to 
make the Other not to have Been. 


BUT there's no applying of Conſo- 
lation to Freſh, and _— 
E 


e There's no Deal. Sorrows; the very Diſcour 


ing with the Fir ft 


Tranſportwof Sor- Irritates the Grief 5 and In- 


flames it. *Tis like an Unſea- 

{onable Medicine in a Diſcaſe, 
when the Firſt Violence is Over,it will 
be more Traftable, and endure the 
Handling. Thoſe People , whoſe 
Minds are weaken'd by long Felicity , 
may be allow'd to Grone, and Com- 
plain , but it is otherwiſe with thoſe 
that have led their dayes in Misfor- 
tunes. A Long Courſe of Adverſity 
has this Good in't,that though it vexes 
a Body a great while, it comes to har- 
den us at laſt; As a Raw Soldier 
ſhrinks at every Wound, and dreads 
the Surgeon more than- an Enemy 3 
whereas a Veteran ſees his own Body 
cut, and lam'd with as little Concern 
as if it were Anothers. With the 
fame Reſolution ſhould we ſtand the 
Shock, and Cure of all Misfortunes 3 


we 
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we are never the better for our Expe- 
rience, if we have not yet learn'd to 
be Miſerable. And there's no thought 
of Curing us by the Diverſion ot Sports, 
and Entertainments; we are apt to 
fall into Relapſes; wherefore we had 
better Overcome our Sorrow , than 
Delude it. | 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
| Conſolations againſt Baniſhment, and 
dily Pains. | 


T is a Maſter-Piece to draw Good 

out of Evil ; and by the Help of 
Virtue to emprove Misfortunes into 
Bleſtings. Tis a ſad Condition, youl 
ſay, for a Man to be barrd the f, ree- 
dome of his own Country And 1s not 
This the Caſe of Thouſands that we 
meet every day in the Streets 3 Some, 
for Ambition ; Others, to Negotiate, 
or for Curioſity, Delight, Friendſhip, 
Study, Experience, Luxury, Vanity, 
Diſcontent : Some, to exerciſe their 
Virtues, Others, their Vices 3 and not 
a few to Proſtitute either their Bodies, 
or their Eloquence, To paſs now from 
pleaſant Countryes into the worſt of 
Iſlands ; Let them be never fo barren, 
or Rocky, the People never ſo Barba- 
rous, or the Clime never fo Intempe- 
rate 3 he that is Baniſh'd thither, _ 

n 
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find many Strangers to live there for 
their Pleaſures. The Mind of Man is 
Naturally Curious,and Reſtleſs 3 which 
1s no wonder, conſidering their Di- 
vine Original ; for Heavenly things 
are alwayes in Motion : Witneſs the 
Stars, and the Orbs, which are perpe- 
tually Moving, Rowling, and Chang- 
ing of Place, according to the Law, 
and Appointment of Nature. But here 
are no Woods, you'l fay, no Rivers 5 
no Gold, nor Pearle; no Cy 
for Trafftick, or Commerce z nay,hard+» 
ly Proviſion enough to keep the Inha- 
bitants from ſtarving. Tis very Right 3 
here are no Palaces,no Artificial Grot- 
to's, or Materials for Luxury, and Ex- 
ceſs z but we lye under the Protection 
of Heaven, and a Poor Cottage for a 
Retreat is more worth, than the moſt 
Magnificent Temple, when That Cot- 
tage 1s Conſecrated by an Honeſt Man 
unde; the Guard of his Virtues. Shall 
2iy Man think Baniſhment Grievous , 
' when hemay takeſuch Company along 
with him ? Nor is there any Baniſh- 
ment , but yields enough for our Ne- 

ceſlitics, 
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ceflities, and no Kingdom is ſufficient 
for Superfluities. It is the Mind that 
makes us Rich in a Deſert ; and if the 
Body be but kept Alive, the Soul En- 
joyes all Spiritual Felicities in Abun- 
dance. What ſignifies the being Ba- 
niſh'd from one Spot of Ground to 
Another , to a Man that has his 
Thoughts Above, and can look For- 
ward, and Backward, and whereever 
he pleaſes 3 and whereever he is , he 
has the ſame Matter to work upon? 
The Body is but the Priſon, or the 
Clog of the Mind 3 ſubjected to Pu- 
niſhments, Robberies, Diſeaſes z but 
the Mind is Sacred, and Spiritual, and 
Lyable to no Violence. Is it that a 
Man ſhall want Garments, or Cover- 
ing in Baniſhment? The Body is as 
ealily Cloth'd, as Fed; and Nature has 
made nothing Hard, that is Neceſlary. 
But if nothing will ſerve us, but Rich 


— Embroderies, and Scarlet, 'tis none of 


Fortunes Fault that we are Poor, bur 
our Own. Nay, ſuppoſe a Man ſhould 
have All reſtor'd him back again that 


he has Loſt ; it will come to — 
or 
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for he will want more after That,to fa- 
risfie his Deſires, than he did before,to 
ſupply his Neceflities. Infatiable De- 
fires are not ſomuch a Thirſt, as a Di- 


ſeaſe, 


, 
- | OD I——__——— —— 


TO come Lower now; Where's 
2 That People, or Nation, that : 
have not chang'd their Place of amis 
Abode? Some by the Fate of coy All 
War ; Others have been caft People,and Nati- 
| by Tempelts, Shipwracks, or 6-4 
want of Proviſions, upon un- 
known Coaſts. Some have been forc'd 
Abroad by Peſtilence, Sedition,Earth- 
quakes, Surcharge of People at Home. 
Some Travel to lee the World ; Others 
for Commerce : But, in fine, it is clear 
that , upon ſome Reaſon or other, 
the whole Race of Mankind have 
ſhifted their Quartersz Chang'd their 
very Names, as well as their Habitati- 
ons: Inſomuch, that we have loſt the 
very Memorials of what they were. All 
theſe Tranſportations of People, what 
are they, but Publick Baniſhments? 
f The very Fqwnder of the Roman Em- 
pire 


_ — — ——— ———I_—————— — ———  — OO ——— ——  —— 
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pire was an Exile: Briefly 5 The whole 
World has been Tranſplanted,and one 
Mutation treads upon the Heel of ano- 
ther. That which one Man Deſires, | 
turns another Mans Stomach ; and he 
that Proſcribes me To Day, ſhall him- 
ſelfbe caſtout To morrow. We have | 
however this Comfort in our Misfor- 
tune; we have the ſame Nature, the | 
fame Providence, and we carry our | 
Virtues along with us. And This | 
- Bleffing we owe to that Allmighty 
Power, call it what you will; either a 
God, or an Incorporeal Reaſon, a Di- 
vine Spirit, or Fate, and the Onchange- 
«ble Courſe of Canſes, and Effe@s : It is 
however fo order'd, that nothing can 
be taken from us, but what we can 
well ſparez and that which is moſt 
Magnificent, and Valuable, continues 
with us. ' Wherever we go, we have 
the Heavens over our Heads, and no 
further from us, than they were be- 
fore; and, fo long as we can entertain 
our Eyes, and Thoughts, with thoſe 
Glories, what matter is it what Ground 
we tread upan ? 


IN 
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IN the Caſe of Pain, or Sickneſs, 
'tis Þ only the Body that is at- 


feed : It may take off the Þ Pain only of- 


Speed of a Footman, or Bind #5. 3-4,6ur 


the Hands of a Cobler, but the 
Mind is (till at Liberty to Hear, Learn, 


Teach, Adviſe, and to do other Good _ 


Offices. 'Tis an Example of Publick 


Benefit, a Man that is in Pain, and 


Patient. Virtue may ſhew it ſelf as 
well in the Bed, as in the Field, and he 
that chearfully encounters the Terrors 
of Death, and Corporal Anguilh, is as 

reat a Man as he that moſt Generouſ- 
| hazards himſelf in a Battel. A Dt 
eaſe, 'tis true; barrs us of ſome Plea- 
fares, but Procures us others. ' Drink 
is never ſo Grateful to us, as in a 
Burning Feaver, nor Meat, as when 
we have faſted our ſelves Sharp, and 
Hungry. The Paticntmay be forbid- 


den Senſual Satisfaftion, bur no 


* Phyfitian will forbid us the Delight 


of the Mind. Shall we call any Sick 
Man Miſerable, becauſe he muſt give 
Over his Intemperance of Wine, and 

Gluttony, 


not the Mind, 
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Gluttony, and betake himſelt to a 
Diet of more Sobriety , and leſs Ex- 

ce ; and abandon his Luxury,which 
13 the Diltemper of the Mind, as well T 
as of the Body. *Tis Troubleſome, I 
know, at Firſt, to abſtein from the 
Pleaſures we have been us'd to, and 
to endure Hunger, and Thirſt ; but in 
a Little time we loſe the very Appe- 
tite, and 'tis no Trouble then, to be 
without That which we do no not 
Deſire. In Diſeaſes, there are great 
Pains ; bur if they be Long, they Re- 
mit, and give us ſome Intervals of 
Eaſe; if ſhort, and violent , either 
they diſpatch Us, or Conſume Them- 
ſelves; fo that either their Reſpites 
make them Tolerable, or theExtremi- F 
ty makes them ſhort. So Merciful is 
Allmighty God to us, that our Tor- 
ments cannot be very Sharp, and Laſt- 
ing. The Acuteſt Pains are thoſe thats 
Aﬀea the Nerves, but there's thiscom- 


fort in them too, that they will quick- 
ly make us Stupid, and Inſenfible. In 
Caſes of Extremity, let us call to mind 

the 
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the moſt Eminent Inſtances of Pa- 
tience, and- Courage, and turn our 
Thoughts from our Afilictions to the 
Contemplation of Virtue. Suppoſe 
it be the Stone, the Gout, nay the 
Rack it ſelf; how many have endur'd 
it without ſo much as a Grone, or a 
Word — without ſo much as 
Asking for Relicf, or giving an An- 
fwer to a Queſtion. Nay, they have 
laugh'd at the Tormenters upon the 
very Torture, and provok'd them to 
New Experiments of their Cruelty, 
which they have had ſtill in Deriſion. 
The Aſihma I look upon, as of all 
Diſeaſes, the molt Importune 3 the 
Phyſitians call it the Meditation of 
Death , as being rather an Ago- 
ny, than a Sickneſs : The Fit holds 
one not above an Hour, as no Body 
is long in Expiring. There. are. 
Three things Grievous in Sickneſs, 
the Fear of Death, Bodily Pain, and 
the Intermiſhon of our Pleaſures: 
The Firſt is to be imputed to Nature, 
not to the Diſcaſe, for we do not 

Dye 
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Dye becaule we are Sick, but becauſe 
we Live. Nay, Sickneſs it felf has 
prelerv'd many a Man from Dy- 
ng. 


CHAP. XXV, 


| 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Poverty, to a Wiſe Man, is rather 4 
Bleſſing, than a Mzsfortune. 


7 O Man ſhall-ever be Poor, that 
goes to himſelf for what he 
wants; and that's the readyeſt way to 
Riches : Nature indeed will have her 
Due, but yet whatſoever 1s beyond 
Neceſlity, is Precarious, and not Ne- 
ceſfary. It is not Her Bufineſs to gra- 
tifie the Palate, but to fatisfie a Gra. 
ving Stomach : Bread, when a Man is 
Hungry, does his Work, let it be ne- 
vet ſo Courſe ; and Water-when ke is 

a Dry; Let his Thirſt be Quench'd, | 
and Nature is fatisfy'd 3 no matter 
Whence it Comes, or whether he 
Drinks in Gold, Silver, or in the Hol- 
low of his Hand. To Promiſe a Man 
Riches, and to Teach him Poverty, is 
to Deceive him; But ſhall I call him 

Y Poor, 
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Poor, that wants nothing 3 though he 
may be beholden for it to his Patience, 
rather than to his Fortune ? Or ſhall 
any Man Deny him to be Rich, whoſe 
Riches can never be taken away ? 
Whether is it better to have Much, or 
Enough? He that has Much, deſires 
More, which ſhews, that he has not yet 
Enough 3 but he that has Enough, is 
at Reſt. Shall a Man be reputed the 
leſs Rich, for not having That, for 
Which he ſhall be Baniſh'd ; for which 
his very Wife, or Son, ſhall Poyſon 
him ? That which gives him Security 
in War, and Quiet in Peace; which 
he Poſlefles without Danger, and Diſ- 
poles of without Trouble? No Man 
can be Poor, that has Enough, nor 


| Rich, that Covets more than he has. 


Alexander, after all his Conquelts, 


*- complain'd that he wanted More 


World's; he Defir'd Something More, 
even when he had Gotten All: And 
That which was Sufficient for Humane 
Nature , was not Enough for One 
Man. Money never made any Man 
Rich ; for the More he Had, the _ 

e 
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ke fill Coveted. The Richeſt Man 
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that ever Liv'd, is Poor, tn My Opint-+. ,- 
on, and in Any Mans May be fo: but : 
he that keeps himſelf ro the ſtint of ++. 


Nature, does neither Feel Poverty, 


nor Fear it, Nay, even in Poverty 
rt felf, there are ſome things Superflu- 
ous. Thoſe which the World calls 
Happy, their Felicity is a Falſe Splen- 
dor, that dazles the Eyes of the Vulgar, 
but Our Rich Man 1s Glorious, and 
Happy within. There's no Ambition 
in Hunger, or Thuſt : Let there be 
Food; and no Matter for the Table , 
the Diſh, and the Servants; nor with 
what Meats Nature 1s fatisty'd. Thoſe 
are the Torments of Luxury, that ra- 
ther Stuff the Stomach, thanFill it : It 
ſtudies rather to Cauſe an Appetite, 
than to Allay it. 'Tis not for Us to 
lay , This is not Handſome ; That's 
Common 5; T other Offends my Eye. Na- 
ture Provides for Health, not Delica- 
. When the Trumpet Sounds a 
Charge, the Poor Man knows that he's 
not aim'd at 3 When they Cry out 
Fire, His Body is all he has to look 
T 2 after 5 
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after 3 If he be to take a Journey,there's 
no Blocking up ofStreets, and Throng- 
ing of Paſlages for a Parting Cong. 
ment : A ſmall matter Fills his Belly , 


and Contents his Mind ; he Lives from 


Hand to Mouth, without Carking, or 
Fearing for To morrow. The Tem- 
perate Rich Man 4s but his Counter- 
teit 3 his Wit is Quicker, and his Ap- 
petite's Calmer. 


NO Man finds Poverty a Trouble 
to © him, but he that Thinks it 


0. Pojery is on ſo; and he that Thinks it ſo, 
roubteJome ©- Makes it ſo. Does not a Rich 


pinion, 


Man Travel more at Eaſe with 
Leſs Luggage, and Fewer Servants ? 
Does he not Eat, many times, as Lit- 
tle, and as Courſe, in the Field, as a 
Poor Man ? Does he not, for his Own 
Pleaſure, ſometimes, and for Variety, 
Feed upon the Ground, and uſe 4 
Earthen Veſſels? Is he not a Mad- 
Man then, that Allwayes Fears what 
he Often Defires, and Dreads the 
Thing that he takes Delight to Imi- 
tate? He that would know the _ 
0 
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of Poverty, let him but compare the 
Looks of the Rich, and of the Poor, 
and he ſhall find the Poor Man to 
have a Smoother Brow, and tobe more 
Merry at Heart ; or if any Trouble be- 
falls him, it paſſes over like a Cloud : 
Whereas the Other, either his Good 
Humor is Counterteit, - or his Melan- 
choly Deep, and Ulcerated, and the 
Worſe, becauſe he dares not Publick- 
ly own his Misfortune; but heisForc'd 
- toPlay the Part of a Happy Man, even 
with a Canker in his Heart. His Feli- 
city is but Perſonated, and if he were 
bur .ſ{tripp'd of his Ornaments, he 
would be Contemptible. In buyin 

of a Horſe, we take off his Cloths, an 

his Trappings, and examine his Shape, 
and Body, for fear of being Couzen'd : 
And ſhall we put an Eſtimate upon a 
Man for being (et off by his Fortune, 
and Quality ? Nay, it we fce any thing 
of Ornament about him, we are to 
{uſpect him the more for ſome Infirmi- 
ty under it. He that is not Content 
in Poverty, would not vc neither 


in Plenty; for the Fault is not in the 
| Thing, 


; 
, 
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Thing , but the Mind. If That be 
$ickly, remove him from a Kennel to 


a Palace, he is at the ſame Pa ; for 


he carries his Diſcaſe along with him. 
What can be Happier than That Con- 
dition both of Mind, and of Fortune, 
from which wecannot Fall 2 What can 
be a greater Falicity, than in a Cove- 
tous Deſigning Age, for a Man to live 
ſafe among Informers, and Thieves? 
It puts a Poor Manintothe very Con- 
dition of Providence, that Gives All, 
without Reſerving Any thing to it 
Self, How Happy is he that Ows no- 
thing, but to himſelf, and only That, 
which he can Eafily Refuſe, or Ealily 
Pay. Idonot reckbn Him Poor, that 
has but a Little, bur he is ſo, that Co- 
vets more; It is a Fair Degree ofPlen- 
ty, to have what's - Whe- 
ther had a Man better find Saturity ia 
Want,or Hungerin Plenty?It is notthe 
Augmenting of our Fortunes, but the 
Abating of our Appetites, that makes 
us Rich. Why may not a Man as well 
Contemn Riches in his Own Coffers, 
as 1n Another Mans? And rather _ 

that 
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that they are His, than Feel them to 

be ſo? Though it is a great matter 

not to be Corrupted, even by having 

them under the ſame Roof, He is the 

Greater Man that's Honeſtly Poor in 

the middle of Plenty, but he is the 

mare ſecure, that is Free from the 

Temptation of that Plenty ; and has 

the leaſt Matter for another to Deſign 

Upon, It is no great buſineſs for a 

Poor Man to Preach the Contempt of 

Riches, or for a Rich Man to extol the 

Benefits of Poverty, becauſe we do 

not know hoy either the One, or the 

Other would behave himſelf in the 

Contrary Condition. The beſt Proof 

1s, the doing it by Choice, and not by 

Neceſlity, for the Practice of Poyerty 

: in Jeaſt, is a Preparation toward the 

| Bearing of it in Earneſt, But it is yet 

| a Generaus Diſpoſition ſo to provide 

for the worſtof Fortunes, as what may: 

be eafily born : the Premeditation * 

makes them not only Tolerable, but 

delightful to us 3 for there's That in 

them, without which nothing can be 

Comfortable, that is to ſay, Security. 
Y 4 If 
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If there were nothing elſe in Poverty, 
but the Certain Knowledge of our 
Friends, it were yet a moſt Deſirable 
Bleſyng, when every Man leaves us, 
but thoſe that Love us. It is a ſhame 
to place the Happyneſs of Lite in Gold, 
and Silver, for which Bread and Wa- 
ter is ſufficient 3 Or at the Worſt, Hun- 
er puts an end to Hunger. For the 
hw of Poverty, it was both the 
Foundation, and the Cauſe of the Ro- 
man Empire; and no Man: was ever yet 
ſo Poor, but he had enough to carry 
him to his Journeys End. 


ALL I deſire is, that my Poverty 
b may not be a Burthen to my 


b Medioerity is ſelf, or make me fo to others, 
the Beſt Smief 1d That is the beſt State of 


F ortune« 


Fortune, that 1s neither dire&- 
ly neceſſitous, nor far from it. A Me- 


_ diocrity of Fortune, with a Gentleneſs 


of Mind, will preſerve us from Fear, 
Or ny : whichis a Defirable Condi- 
tion, for no Man wants power to do 
Miſchief. We never conſider th 
Bleſſing of Coveting nothing, and the 

| Glory 
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Glory of being full in our ſelves, with- |, 


out Depending upon Fortune. - With 
Parcimony, a Little is ſufficient, and 
without it, Nothing 3 whereas Fruga- 
lity makes a Poor Man Rich. If we 
e an Eſtate, we had better never 
have had it: He that has Leaſt to 
Loſe, has Leaſt to Fear; and thoſe are 
better ſatisfy'd, whom Fortune never 
favour'd, then thoſe whom ſhe has for- 
ſaken. That State is moſt Commodi- 
ous, that lies betwixt Poverty, and 
Plenty. Diogenes underſtood this ve- 
ry well, when he put himſelf into an 
Incapacity of loſing any thing. That 
Courſe of Life is moſt Commodious, 
which is both-ſafe, and-wholſome ; the 
Body 1s tobe indulg'd no farther than 
for Health, and rather Mortify'd, than 
not kept in Subjeftion to the Mind. 
It is Neceſlary to provide againſt Hunz 
ger, Thirſt, and Cold ; and fome- 
what for a Covering to ſhelter us 
againſt other Inconveniences; but not 
a Pin matter whether it beof Turf, 
or of Marble. A Man may lye as 
warm, and as Dry, under a Thatch'd, 
as 
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as under a Gilded Roof. Let the 
Mind be Great, and Glorious, and all 
other —_— Deſpicable in Com- 
pariſon. Future is Uncertain; 
and I had rather beg of my Self not to 
Deſire any thing, than of Fortune to Be- 
frow it. 
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CHAP. I. 


Anger deſcrib'd ; It is againſt Nature, 
= only to be found 3 in New. 


E are here to Encounter the 


nerly. Nay, 
and, the ſubduing of this Monſter will 
do a great deal toward the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of Humane Peace. It is the Me- 
thod of Phyſitians, to with a 
Deſcription of the Diſcaſc, 


ore they 
meddle with the Cuee, il 1 know 
tiot 
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not why this may not do as well in 
the Diſtempersot the Mind, as in thoſe 
of the Body. 


THE Stoicks will have Anger to be, 

2 A deſire -of Puniſhing another 

_ COR fome Injury done. Againſt 

frikd. wha: i Which it is Obje&ed, That we 

_ are many times Angry with 

thoſe, that never did hurt us, 

but poſlibly may, though the harm 

be not as yet done.” Bur, I fay, that 

they hurt us already in Conceipt 3 and 

the very Purpole of it is an. Injury in 
Thought, before = breaks out into 

1$-O 


M, areas if 
Arger wet n: freof Peniflag 


People * would bo © Nm perk 

 Oreat Ones, that are- out of their 
Reach For, no Man can be ſaid to 
Defire 'arry thing , which he Judges 
Ftny to:Compaſs. But, I anſwer [ 
to this; 'That- Anger is the Defre, _ 
the Power, and  Faewlty 'of Riveng 
Neither is 2 ay Man fo low, dacik « X 
the greateſt Man alive , may, pandves- 
rure, oe at his' Mercy. 


ARISTOTLE 
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ARISTOTLE takes ih to be, A 
_ of paying ſorrow for ſorrow; and of 
Plaguing thoſe that have Plagued us, 
It is argu'd againſt both, that Beaſts 
are Angry 3 though neither provok'd 
by any Injury, nor mov'd with a de- 
fire of any bodies Grief, or Puniſh- 
ment. Nay; though they cauſe it, they 
do notdelign, or ſeek it. Neither 1s 
Hnger ( how unreaſonable ſoever in 
it {elf ) found any where but in Rea- 
ſonable Creatures. It is true, that 
Beaſts have an Impulſe of Rage, and 
Frerceneſs 5. as they are more affected 
alſo than 'Men, with ſome- Pleaſures : 
But we may as well call them Luxun- 
ous, and'Ambitious, asAngry. And 
yet they are not withour certain Ima- 
gesof Humane AteCtions. They have 
their Likings, and their Lothings 3 but 
neither the Paſſions of Reaſonable Na- 
ture; nor-therr. Virtnes, Hor their Vices. 
'They are mov'd to'Fury by fome Ob- 
3edts ; they-are quieted -by others”; 
they havetheir Tetrors, and-their Dif- 
appomements;. _ without RefleQti- 
35126710 2 on: 
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on: And, let them be never ſo much 
Irritated, or Affrighted, ſo ſoon as ever 
the Occaſion is remov'd, they fall to 
their Meat again, and lye down, and 
rake their Reſt. Wiſdom, and Thought 
are the Goods of the Mind ; whereof 
Brutes are wholly Incapable z and, we 
are as unlike them within, as we are 
without: They have an odd Kind of 
Phancy, and they have a Voice too; 
but Inarticulate, and Confus'd, and In- 
capable of thoſe Variations which are 
Familiar to us. 


ANGER--28 not only a. Vice, but a 

_; Vice, point blank againſt Þ Na- 
vt # 45%"ft ture, tor it Divides, in ſtead of 
; Joyning; and, in ſome meaſure 
fruftrates the End of Providence in 
Humane Society. One Man was born 
to help another: Anger makes us de- 
ſtroy' one” another ; one Unites3 
the other Separates; the one is Beneft- 
cial to us; the other Miſchievous: the 
one Succors even Strangers; the other 
Deſtroyes even the moſt; Intimate 
Friends : [The ane Ventures all to Save 

| | another, 


_ 
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another, the other Ruines himſelf to 
Undo another. Nature is Bountiful ; 
but Anger is Pernicious : For it 1s not 
Fear, but Mutual Love, that binds up 
Mankind. 


THERE are ſome Motions that look 
like Anger, which cannot properly be 
call'd fo; as the Paſſion of the People 
—_— the Gladiators, when they hang 
off, and will not diſpatch themſelves, 
ſo ſoon as the Spettators would have 
them : There is ſomething in it of the 
humor of Children, that if they get a 
fall, will never leave Bawling, ell th 
Naughty Ground is beaten, and then 
all js well again. They are Angry 
without any Cauſe, or Injury; they 
are del by an Imitation of ſtrokes, 
and pacity'd with Counterfeit Tears ; 
A Falſe, and a Childiſh Sorrow, is ap- 
rm with as falſe, and as Childiſh a 

evenge. They take it for a Con- 
tempt, if the Gladiators do not imme- 
diately caſt themſelves upon the 
Swords point. They look preſently 
abqut them from one to another, a 

wha 


e Several ſorts 


of Angor, 
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who ſhould ſay, Do but ſee, my Ma- 
ſters, how theſe Rogues abule us. 


T O deſcend to the particular 
Branches, and Varieties, would be un- 
neceſſary, and endleſs, There is a 
c Stubborn, a Vindictive, a 
Quarrelſome , a Violent, a 
Froward, a Sullen, a Moroſe 
kind of Anger And then we have 
this Variety in Complication too. One 
goes no further then words, Another 
proceeds immediately to blows, with- 
out a word ſpeaking 3 a Third fort 
breaks out into Curſing, and Reproch- 
ful Language: And there are, that 
content themſglyes with Chiding, and 
Complaining. ?There's a Concthiable 
Anger, and thereis an Implacable ; but 
in what form, or degree ſoever it ap» 
pears, all Anger, without Exception, is 
Vitions, 
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CHAP. IL 
The Riſe of Anger. 


HE Queſtion will behere, Whe- 

. ther Anger takes its Riſe from 

Impulſe, or Ju ent: That is, whe-' 
ther it be mov'd of its own accord, or 
as many other things are from within 
us, that ariſe we know not how. The 
Clearing. of this Point will lead us to 
greater Matters. | 


4THE frf# Motion of Anger, is, in 


truth, Involuntary and. | 
a kind of Menacing 4 - a Sg 


on towards it. The ſecond de- 
liberatesz as who ſhould ſay, This In- 
jury not Paſs without a Revenge ; 
- and there it ſtops. The Third is Im- 
potent; and, Right or Wrong, reſolves 
upon Vengeance. The Firſt Motion 
1s not to beavoided; nor indeed the 
Second, any more than Yawning for 
Company ; Cuſtome, and Care may 
B 4 leſſen 
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leſſen it, but, Reaſon it ſelf cannot 
overcome it. The Third, as it Riſes 
upon Conſideration, it muſt fall ſotoo;z 
for, that Motion which proceeds with 

udgment, may be taken away with 

udgment. A Man thinks himſelf In- 
Jur'd, and hath a Mind to be reveng'd, 
but, for fome Reaſon, lets it reſt. This 
is not properly Arger, but an AﬀeTion 
overrul d by Reaſon: A kind of Propo- 


fal diſapprov'd. And, What are Rea- 


ſon, and Aﬀedtion ; but only Changes, 


of the Mind: for the better, or for the 


TO Reaſon Deliberates _ it 
u 3 But, Anger paſſes Sentence 
Gieoat Deliberation? Reaſon only 
attends the Matter in hand; but, 
Anger is ſtartled at every Accident : 
It paſſes the Bounds of Reaſon , and 
carrics it away with it. In ſhqrt; Anger 
#s an Agitation of the Mind that proceeds 
to the Reſolution of a Revenge, the Mind 
aſſenting to it. There is no doubt but 
Anger 15 mov'd by the Species of an 
Ihjury, but whether that Motion be 


Voluntary, or Involuntary, is the Point 
in debate; though it ſeems manifeſt to 
me 
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me , that Azger does nothing, but 
where the Mind goes along with it, 
For, firſt to take an Offence, and then 
to meditate a Revenge; and, after 
that, to lay both Propoſitions toge- 
ther, and fay to my ſelf; This Injury 
JE Caſe Bands, T muſt do wy lf right, 
the Caſe . 1 mw my ſelf right. 
This 1 run = SES - 
without the Concurrence of the Will. 
The firſt motion indeed is fingle; but, 
all the reſt is deliberation, Super- 
ſtructure: There is ſomething under- 
ſtood, and condemn'd ; an Indignati- 
on conceiv'd, and a Reyenge pro- 
ed. Thiscan never be without 
the Agreement of the Mind tothe Mat- 
ter in deliberation. The end of this 
Queſtion is, to know the Nature, and 
Quality of Azger. If it be bred in us, 
it will never yield to Reaſon, for all 
Involuntary Motions are Inevitable, 
_ Invinable: as a ny. > _— 
- and Shrugging upon the ſprinkling 
cold Water ; he Hair haadingen end 
at ill News: Giddineſs at the fight of 
a Precipicez Bluſhing at lewd ' Dif- 
| courſe. 


To 
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courſe. In theſe Caſes, Reafori can do 
no good; but Azger may undoubted- 
ly be overcome by Caution, and:good 
Counſel: for, it is 4 voluntary Wreezand 
not of the Condition of thoſe Acci- 
dents that befall us as Frailties. of our 
Humanity : Amongſt which, muſt be 
reckon'd the firſt Motions of the Mind, 
after the Opmionofan Injury receiv'd; 
which it is not in the power of Hu- 
mane Nature to avoid: And this is it 
that affedts us upon the Stage, orin a 
Story. Can any ManRead the Death 
of Pompey, and not be touch'd with an 
Indignation? The ſound of a Frum- 
pet rouzes the Spirits, and provokes 
Courage. It makes a Man fad to ſee 
the Shipwrack even of an Enemy; and 
we are as much ſurprizd by fear in 
other Caſes; All theſe Motions are 
not ſo much Aﬀedctions, as Preludes to 
them. * The Claſhing of Armes; or, 
the Beating of a Drum, excites a War- 
horſe. - Nay, a Song from Xemophantes 
would make Alexaxder take his Sword 
m his hand. In all theſe Caſes, the 
Mind rather fuffers, then ads ; and 

| therefore 
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therefore it is not an Aﬀedction, to be 
Mov'd, but to give way to that Motion, 
and to follow willingly 'what was ſtart- 
ed by Chance. Theſe are not Aﬀecti- 
ons, but Impulſes of the Body. The 
braveſt Man in the World may look 
ale when he puts on his Armour; his 
knock , and his heart work be- 
fore the Battle is joyn'd ; but, theſe 
are only Motions: whereas Anger is an 
Excurſion, and propoſes Revenge, or 
Punifhment, which cannot be without 
the Mind. . As Fear flies; ſo Anger A- 
faults and, it is not poſſible toreſolve 
cither upon Violence,or Caution, with- 
out the Concnrrence of the Will. 


CHAP. Ul. 


© 


® 
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CHAP. III. 
Anger way be ſuppreſs d. 


JT" is an Idle thing to pretend , that 
we cannot Govern our Arzger ; for, 


ſome things that we do, are much 
harder than others that we ought to 
do; the wildeſt Aﬀetjons .may þe 
tam'd by Diſcipline, and there is hard- 
ly any thi which the Mind will do, 
but it may There needs. no more 
Argument in this Caſe, then the Inſtan- 
ces of ſeveral Perſons, both Powerful 
and Impatient, that have gotten the 
Abſolute Maſtery of themſelves in this 


point. 


THRASIPPUS in his Drink fell foul 
upon the Crueltiesof 3 Piſiſtra- 
a Pifftratus Ms- tas 5 who, when he was urg'd 
fler's bis Auger. by ſeveral about him to make 
an Example of him, return'd this An- 
ſwer, W 
that 


— 


_= 


ſhould T be with a Man: 
les upon me blindfold ? po 
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fe&t, moſt + = th ace wrohyeir on 
own making, ei miſtake, or b 
Aggravation. ron Anon hrs 
upon Us, but we go oftner to It 3 and, 
inſtead of Rejefting it, we Call it. 


AUGUSTUS was a great Mafter 
of his > Paſſion: for T:magines 


£3 


an Hiſtorian, wrote ſeveral bit- b The Gentleneſs 
ret thi inſt his Perſon,  Avguſtus. 


and his Family; which paſs'd among 
the People plaufibly enough, as Pieces 
of raſh Wit commonly do. Ceſar ad- 
vis'd hint (ſeveral times to forbear, and 
when that would not do, forbad him 


his Roofe. Afﬀter this, Aſimius Polio - 


ve him entertainment; and, he was 
3 well belov'd in the City, that ev 
Mans Houſe was open to him. Tho 
things that he had written in the ho- 
nor of . herecited, and burnt ; 
and publickly profels'd himſelf Ceſar's 
: Angnitxs, for all this, \never 


fell out with any Man that. receiy'd 
himz only once he told Paſho, that he 
had taken a'Sake into his 'Boſome 
And , as Pollio was about to 'excuſe 
hnfalf 


14 


The Moderati- 
= ders were railing at him one 
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hiodel£ . . No, (layes Ceſar, interrupt- 
ing tum) gs {ren of bis, and, 


atthat very 
moment, if = pleas dz Do you think, 
(layes Ceſar) that I willever contribute 


' to the parting of you, that made you 


Friends e. for, Polio Was angry with 
him betoce, and only-entertain'd bim 
now, becauſe Ceſar had diſcarded bim, 


The Moderation: of atdigons was 
c remarkable; ſome of his Sol- 


night, where there was but a 
Haoging betwixt - them 3: Antigonns 


- over-heard them, and putting it gent= 


ly aſide; Seldiers, (ayes he, ſtand a tits 
the farther off, for fear the King ſhauld 
hear you. : And weare toconfider, not. 
only violent examples, but moderate', 
File = wanted RR Cauſe of 
ure,:nor power otRevenge : As 
mn the calc; of Artigonxs, who, the fame 
mw: bearirig his Soldiers Curſing him 
them into fo forfl a way; 
= wens"ta:them, and, without telling 
Orr] be was, help'd.them Qut of 
Lorena It, 
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it.. - Now, ſayes'he, you may be allow'd 
to Curſe bins that brought you into the 
Mire, provided yau Bleſs him that took 


IT was a notable Story, that of Fc- 
— 4 upon his — RFTs 
| Autx/tus to Sup I One | Predominant 
hjs on os break a = CT_ 
Glaſs; and his Maſter,ina Rage, 
commanded him to be thrown into a 
Pond to feed -bis Lampreys..: This 
Attion of his might be taken for Laxs- 
xx, though, in truth, it was Cruelty. 
The Boy was ſeiz'd, but brake logſe, 
_ and'threw himclt at. Auguitrs his feet, 
only deſiring \that. he might-.not dye 
[ESRI 
ity, preſently order'd all.t 
reſt of the Glaſles tto be broket 5;the 
Boy to be releas'd, and the Pond, ty be 
bl's up, thattheze:might beno farther 
Qtrafion for att Inhumanity:;off that. 
Nature. : i This was an Authority, well 
empldy'd.. ' $ball, the breaking: bf a 
Glas coſt a Maui bis. Life? \ Neathing 


but a. prodominant.. tear could: one 
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have maſter'd this Cholerick, and San- 
inary diſpoſition, This Man de- 
'd' to dye a Thouſand Deaths , 
either for cating Humane Fleſh ar Se- 
cond hand, in his Lampreys, or for }- 
. keeping of his Fiſh to be ſo fed. 


IT is written of Prexaſpes (a Favo- 
rite of Cambyſer's) who was much pi- 
ven to Wine, that he took the Free- 
dotne -to tell his Prince of his hard 
Drinking, and to lay before him the 
Scandal, and the Inconvenience of his 
Excefles ; and how that in thoſe Di- 

De” New Cay Combi) wo fhew 
i ow (layes Cambyſer) to ſhew = 

5 you ce me 
ee 
RAY 4: well 


| with [ry left _ = his 
head ;' And row if 1 have a 
good aim, have ks 2f Lim. He 
ſhot; and upon cutting up the Young 


Th 
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Man, they found indeed that the Ar- 
row had ſtruck him through the mid- 
dle of the heart. What do Fa think 


row ( lays Cambyſes) Is my hand ſtea- 
dy, _ ? Apollo hoe layes Hes 
4ſpes, could not have out-done it. It 
may be a Queſtion now, which was the 
greater Impiety, the Murther it ſelf, or 
the Commendation of it : for him to 
take the heart of his Son, while it was 
yet Reaking, and Panting under the 
Wound, for an Occaſion of Flattery 
Why was there not another Experi- 
ment made upon the Father, to try if 
Cambyſet.could not yet have mended 
his ſhot ? This was a moſt unmanly 
Violation of Hoſpitality, but the Ap- 
probation of the Fa& was ſtill worſe 
' than the Crime itſelf. - This Example 
of Prexaſpes proves ſufficiently that 
a Man may repreſs his Anger ; for he 
return'd not one ill word ; no not fo 
much as a Complaint; but he paid 
dear for his Counſel. He had 
been wiſer perhaps, if he had let the 
King alone in his Cups, for he had bet- 
ter have drunk _ than _ 5 

"Tis 
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'Tis a dangerous Office to give Good 
Advice to Intemperate Princes. 


| ANOTHER. inſtance of Anger ſup- 

| | preſs'd © we have in Harpagrs, 
| e An Inſtance of who was commanded to expoſe 
| ak reſti® Cyrvs ypon a Mountain, : but 
the Child was preſerv'd; which 

when AiZzages came afterward to un- 

| derſtand , he invited Harpagus to a 
Diſh of Meat 3- and when he had eaten 
| his 611, he told him it was a piece of 
l his Son, and Ask'd him how he lik'd 
| the ſeaſoning. Whatever pleaſes your 
| Majeſty, ſayes Harpagus, muſt pleaſe 
[ me; and he made no more words on t. 
| | It is moſt Certainthat we might govern 
| | our Anger if we. would ; forthe fame 
| thing that Galls us at home, gives us 
| no. offence at all abroad, and what's 


[ the Reaſon of it, but that we are Pa- 
{ tent in the one place, and Froward in 
| | the other. | 
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IT was a ſtrong provocation, that 
which was given to * Philip of 
Macedon, the Father of Alex- 


their Embaſſadors to him, and 

they were receiv'd with this Comple- 
ment. Tel! me Gentlemen, (ayes Phi- 
lip, What is there that I can do to oblige 
the Athenians? Demochares, one of the 
Embaſladors, told him, That they 
would take it for a great Obligation 
if he would be pleasd to hang him- 
ſef. This Inſolence gave an Indigna- 
tion to the By-ſtanders, but Phzlip bad 
them not to meddle with him, but 
een to let that foul-mouth'd Fellow 
goas he came. And, for you, the reſt 
of the Embaſſadors, ſayes he, Pray e tell 
the Athenians, that it is worſe to ſpeak 
ſuch things, than to hear, and forgive 
them. This wonderful Patience un- 
der Contnamelies was a great means of 


Philips SECUTItY. 


©s cms 


I 


fThe Moderation 
ander ; The Athenians ſent © Philip of Mar 
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[| CHAP. IV. 
It is a ſhort madneſs, and a deformed 


Vice. 


| E was much in the right whoe- 
| | H ver it was, that firſt call'd Anger , 
f a ſhort Madneſs ; tor they have both of 
|| them the ſame Symptomes; And there 
1s ſo wonderful a reſemblance betwixt 
| the Tranſports of Choler, and thoſe of 
| Phrenſy, that 'tis a hard matter to 
= know the One from the Other. A 
| Bold, Fierce, and Threatning Counte- 
| ' nance, as pale as Aſhes, and in the ſame 
Moment as red as Blood; a Glaring 1 
| Eye; a Wrinkled Brow, Violent Mo- | 
| tions, the Hands Reſtleſs, and perpe- 
| tually in Action, Wringing, and Mena- 
| cing, Snapping of the Joynts, Stamp- | 
ll ing with the Feet, the Hair Staring, 
| Trembling,Lips, a Forc'd,and Squeak- | 
I ing Voice 3 the Speech Falſe, and Bro- | 
| ken, Deep, and Frequent Sighs, and | 


Ghoſtly Looks; the Veines ſwell, the 
Heart 


| 
| 
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Heart pants, the Knees knock, with a 
hundred diſmal Accidents that are 
Common to both Diſtempers. Net- 
ther is Anger a bare Reſemblance on- 
ly of Madneſs, but many times an irre- 
vocable tranſition into the thing it (elf. 
How many perſons have we known , 
read, and heard of, that have loſt 
their Wits in a Paſhon, and never 
came to themſelves again ? Ir is there- 
fore to be avoided, not only for Mo- 
deration ſake, but alſo for Health. 
Now if the outward. appearance of 
Ange be ſo foul, and hideous, How 


deformed mult that miſerable Mind be 


that is harraſs'd with 1t? for it leaves 
no placeeither for Counſel, or Friend- 
ſhip, Honeſty, or Good Manners; No 
place either for the Exerciſe of Rea- 
ſon, or for the Offices of Life. If I 
were to deſcribe it, I would draw a 
Tiger bath'd in Blood ; ſharp ſet, and 
ready to take a leap at his _ or 
dreſs it up as the Poets repreſent the 
Furies, with Whips, Snakes, and 
Flames, It ſhould be Sour, Livid, full 
of Scars, and wallowing in Gore, Ra- 


\ ging 
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ging Up, and Down, Deſtroying , 
rinning, Bellowing , and Purſuing 3 
Sick of all other things, and moſt- of 
all of it ſelf. It turns Beauty into 
Deformity, and the Calmeſt Counſels 
into Fierceneſs ; It diſorders our ve 
Garments, and fills the Mind with 


Horror. How abominable is it inthe 


Soul then, when it appears ſo hideous 
even through the Bones, the Skin, and 
ſo many Impediments? Is not he a 
Miad-man that has loſt the Govern- 
ment -of himſelf,and is tofs'd hither and 
thither by his Fury, as by a Tempeſt? 
TheExecurtioner of his own Revenge, 
both with his heart, and hand; and 
the Murtherer of his neareſt Friends ? 
The ſmalleſt matter moves it, and 
makes us Inſociableand Inacceflible. It 
does all things by Violence, as well 
upon it (elf, as others, and it-is in ſhort 
the Maſter of all Paſſions, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
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THERE is not any Creature fo 
8 Terrible, and Dangerous by 


Nature, but it becomes fiercer g0 —__ 
by Anger. Not that Beaſts 7,1 5, 4s 


have humane Aﬀedctions, but ger. 
certain Impulſes they have 

which come very near them. The 
Boar fomes, champs, and whets his 
Tusks; theBull tofles his horns in the 
Ayr, Bounds, and tears up the Ground 


with his Feet. The Lyon Rores, and 


Swinges himſelf with his Tail 3 the 
Serpent Swells, and there is a Ghaſtly 
kind of fellneſs in the Aſpett of a Mad- 
Dog. - How great a Wickednels is it 
now to indulge a Violence, that does 
not only turn a Man into a Beaſt, but 
makes even the moſt outrageous of 
Beaſts themſelves to -be more Dread- 
ful, and Miſchievous? A Vice that 
carries along with it neither Pleaſure, 
nor Profit, neither Honor, nor Securi- 
ty, but on the Contrary, deſtroyes us 
to all the Comfortable, and Glorious 
Purpoſes of” our Reaſonable Being. 
Some there are, that will have the 

C 4 Root 
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Root of it to be Greatneſs of Mind. 
And why may we not as well entitle 
Impudence to Conrage , whereas the 
One'is Proud, the Other Brave; the 
One is Gracious, and Gentle, the 
Other Rude, and Furiqus. At the 
fame rate, we may aſcribe Magnanimi- 
ty to Avarice, Luxury, and Ambition, 
which are all but Splendid Impotences 
without Meaſure, and without Foun- 
dation. There is nothing Great, but 
what is Virtuous, nor indeed truely 
Great, but what is alſo Compos'd, and 
Quiet. Anger, alaſs! is buta Wild, 
Impetuous Blaſt, an Empty Tumour, 
the very Infirmity of Women, and 
Children; a Brawling, Clamorous E- 
vil, and the more noiſe, the leſs Cou- 
rage, as we find jt commonly, that the 
Boldeſt Tongues have the Feinteſt 


| Hearts. 


CHAP, V. 


Chap.V. Of ANGER. 


— 


CHAP. V.” 


Anger is neither Warrantable, nor 


Uſeful. -: 


N the firſt place, Anger is Umwar- 

ramable, as it is Unjuſt : For it falls 
many times upon the wrong perſon, 
and diſcharges it ſelf upon the Inno- 
| cent; in ſtead of = _—_ _ the 
diſproportion of making tri- 
via) Offences to be Capital, and -pu- 
niſhing an Inconſiderate Word. per- 
haps, with Torments, Fetters, Infamy, 
or Death. It allows a Man nenher 
Time; .nor Means for Defence , but 
Judges a Cauſe without Hearing it , 
and admits of no Mediation, It flies 
in the face of Truth it (al, if it be of 
the Adverſe Party z and tyrns Obſti- 
nacy in an Error, into an Argument of 
Juſtice. It does every thing with A- 

itation, and Tumult : Whereas Rea- 
on, and Equity, can deſtroy whole 
| Families, 


*z 
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Families, if there be Occaſion for't, 
even” to the extinguiſhing of their 
Names, agd Memories, without any 


Indecency, either of Countenance, or 
Attion, . 


SECONDLY, It is Inſociable to 
the © higheſt point, for it ſpares 


a Anger is lſe-; meither Friend, nor Foe; but 
[2 . | 


; 7 tears all to pieces, and caſts 
Humane Nature into a perpetual State 
of War. ' It diflolves the Bond of Mu- 
rual Society, m ſo much that our very 
Companions, and Relations, dare not 
come near us;- it renders us unfit for 
the; Ordinary Offices of Life, for we 
can neither govern our Tongues, our 
Hands; nor any part of our Body. -It 
tramples upon the Laws of Hoſpitali- 
ty, and of Nations; leaves every Man 
to be his own Carver, and all things 


| > and private, Sacred and Pro- 
ne, 


{uffer Violence. 


THIRDLY, 


I 6 —_ 
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THIRDLY, It is to no purpoſe. 
b'Tis a ſad thing, we Cty, to put 
| * ap theſe Injuries, ana we are not Þ It is Unyrofis 
| | able to bear them; as it any _ 
Man that can bear Anger, would not 
bear an [rjury, which is much more 
Supportable. You'll fay, that Anger 
does ſome good yet, for it keeps Peo- 
ple in Awe, and ſecures a+ Man from 
Contempt; never conſideripg, that it 
is more dangerous to be feard, than 
deſpisd. Suppoſe that an - Angry 
Man could do as much as he threatens; 
the more Terrible, he is ſtill the more 
odious : and on the other ſide, if he 
wants Power, he isthe more deſpicable 
1 for his Anger; for there is nothi 
more wretched than a Cholerick H 


that makes a Noiſe, and no body cares 
for't, If Anger ſhould be Valuable 
becauſe. Men are afraid of it; Why 
not an Adder, a Toad, or a Scorpion 
as well? It makes us lead the Life of 
Gladiators; we Live, and we Fight 

| together. We hate the Happy, dil- 

| " Pile the Miſerable, envy our Superi- 


ors, 
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ors, Inſult upon our Inferiors, and 
there is nothing in the World which 
we will not do, either for pleaſure, or 
profit. To be Angry at Offenders, is 
to make our ſelves the Common Ene- 
mies of Mankind, which is both weak, 
and wicked ; and we may as weli-be 
Angry that our Thiſtles do not bring 
forth Apples ; or that every Pebble in 
our Grounds is not an Oriental Pearl. 
If we are Angry both with Young 
Men, and with Old, becauſe they do 
offend 5 Why not with Infants too, 
becauſe they will offend ? It is Lau- 
dable to rejoyce for any thing that is 
well done; but, to be tranſported for 
another Mans doing Ill, is narrow, and 
ſordid. Nor is it for the dignity of 
Virtue to be either Angry, or Sad. It 
1s with a Teinted Mind as with an Ul- 
cer, not only the Touch, but the very 
offer at it makes us ſhrink, and Com- 
plain z When we come once to be 
carry'd off from our Poyze, we are 
loſt. In the Choice of a Sword, we 
take care that it be weildy , and well 
mounted 3 and it concerns us as much 
ta 
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to be wary of engaging in the Exceſles 
of Ungovernable Paſlions. It is not 
the Speed of a Horſe altogether that 
pleaſes us, unleſs we find that he can 
Stop, and Turn at Pleaſure. *Tis a 
ſign of Weakneſs, and a kind of Stum- 
bling, for a Man to Run, when he 
Intends only to Walk; and it be- 
hoves us to have the ſame Command 
of our Minds that we have of our Bo- 
dies. Belidethat, the greateſt puniſh- 


ment of an Injury is the Conſcience of . 


having done it; and- no Man ſuffers 
more, than he that is turn'd over to 
the Pain of a Repentance. How much 
better is it to Compole Injuries, than 
to Revenge them 2 For it does not 
only ſpend time, but the Revenge of 
one Injury expoſes us to more. . In 
fine, as it is unreaſonable to be Angry 
at a Crime, it is as fooliſh to be Angry 
without one. 


BUT, 
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BUT, May not an honeſt Man then 
be allow'd to be Angry at the 
_ T_ Myrther of his Father , or the 
"1 Raviſhing of his Siſter , or 
Danghter , before bis Face? No, not 
at all ; I will defend my Parents, and 
I will repay the Injuries that are done 
them 3 bur it is my Piety, and not my 
Anger that moves me toit. I will do 
wy Duty without fear, or confuſion; I 
will not Rage, I will not Weep; but 
diſcharge the Office of a good Man, 
without forfeiting the dignity of a 
Man. If my Father be aſſaulted , I'll 
endeavor to reſcue him; It he be kill'd 
Ill do right to his Memory; and all 
| This, not in any tranſport of Paſſion; 
but in Honor, and Confctence. Nei- 
ther is there any need of Anger where 
Reaſon does the fame thing. 'A: Man 
| ay be Temperate,and yet Vigorous, 
and raiſe his Mind according to the 
Occaſion, more or leſs, as a Stone is 
thrown according to the Diſcretion , 
and Intent of the Caſter. How out- | 
| 


rageous have I ſeen ſome People - 
the 
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the Loſs ofa Monky, or a Spaniel; and 
were it not a ſhame to have the ſame 
ſenſe for a Friend that we have for a 
Puppy3 and to cry like Children, as 
much for a Bauble as for the Ruine of 
our Country ? This is not an Effe& of 
Reaſon, but of Infirmity. For a Man 
indeed to expoſe his Perſon for- his 
Prince, his Parents, or his Friends, out 
of a Senſe of honeſty, and a Judgment 
of Duty, it is without diſpute a wor- 
| thy, and a Glorious Action; but it 
muſt be done then with Sobriety , 
Calmneſs, and Reſolution. It 1s bigh 
time to convince the World of the In- 
dignity, and Ufſelefsneſs of this Paſli- 
on, when it has the Authority,and Re- 
commendation of no leſs than Ari 
tle himſelf, as an Aﬀe&ion very much 
conducing to all heroick Actions that 
require Heat, and Vigour: Now, to 
| ſhew on the other fide, that it is not 
| in any Caſe Profitable, we ſhall lay o- 
| pen the Obſtmate, and Unbridled 


Madnels of it : A Wickedneſs, neither 
ſentible of Infamy, nor of Glory ; with- 
out cither Modeſty, or Fear 3 andit it 


palles 


om —=—<rn——g>— — — 
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paſſes once from Angerinto a harden'd 


Hatred, it is Incurable. It is either 


er than Reaſon, or it is weaker, 
If ſtronger, there is nd contendi 
with it ; if weaker, Reaſon will do the 
bultnefs without it. Some will have 
it, that an Angry Man 1s Good Na- 
tur'd,; and Sincere, whereas in truth, 
he only layes himſelf open out ot heed- 
lefsneſs, and want of Caution. It it 
were in it ſelf Good, the more of it the 
better; but in this Caſe, the more, 
the worſe, and a Wiſe Man does his 
duty without the Ayd of any thing 
that is ill, 'Tis objected by ſome, 
that thoſe are the moſt Generous 
Creatures, which are the moſt prone 
to Anger. But firſt, Reaſor in Mar, is 
Impetus in Beaſts. Secondly, without 
Diſcipline, it runs into Audaciouſnels, 
and Temerity ; over and above that 
the ſame _ does not help all. If 
Anger helps the Lyon, 'Tis Fear that 


faves the Stag ; Swiftnefs the Hawk, 
and Flight the Pigeon 3; but Man has 
God for his Example ( whio is never 
Angry) and not the Creatyres. And 

yet 


eric not ai ſometimes toc No | 
rerfeit Anger 3 upon the Stage: 
upon the'-Bench, Fed + the Pulpit, 
where the- Imitatioh of it is njore &- 
feual, than the thirty if (df, Bur 1t 
is a great error, to-take this Paſſion 
either for'a Companion, or for an AF 
| fiſtant to Virtue z that' makes a Man' 
Ti, by which Vive to gore he 
ſels, bywhich Virtue is rogoverrt Her 
Thoſe are falſe, and Inauſpidiotis - 
Da of: 
whietrariſe-only foiti the Accefſion'; 
_ fervour' of 'a  Diſcaſe. pon 
according to-rightz An 
on. cr wh Grohe figs 
ver it: does; and when 1t has once 
a ens burprce it ne to 
convi t a Pertinacy 
even inthe great » before the 
molt necelary Repereanc 4 


. 
, = 
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Sou People gee Oriir.tns 
oP: 


than in Peach ?\' 


hy wheze there is 


; Mind Necedary, 
nun oaneiney *nd nn 


this Argument, a 000) mult be Roy 

to be vilkas > 'Covetous, to bel 
ſtriousz -Timorous to be Safe, which 
makes our Reaſon confederate with 
La etions. And 'tis all one whe- 
r Paſhon be Inconfiderate without 
Reaſon 
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Keaton, or Riafon:Ineffectual. with- 
ourPallion ; Since the one cannot þe 
without the other. 'Tis truegthe; leſs 
the Paſſion, the lefs is the Milchief 
for a livtle Pafftorſis the ſmaller Eyil; 
Nay; f© far is it from: being of Ute, or 
Advantage in::the Field; that 'tis the 
Placeof all others where 'tisthe moſt 
dangerous: for: the: Attions: of War 
are: to'be \managtd\ with Order, and 
Camion, riot Precipitation; and-Phan- 
cy: Whereas Anger is: heed166, aud 

y,and the Virthe only of Berba- 
rous Nations, which, though their Bo- 
dies were mueh>{onger, and more 
harden'd, wete fall-worfted 'by the 
Moderation, andDiſcpline of the Re» 
mener: There jmnot upon the Face 
of the Earth, a 'Bokder, ' or a' more In- 


defxtigable Nation than the Geraars 3 
no a) Braver ' a Charge, 'nor a 
Hardyer againft- Colds, and' Heats 


their only Delight, and Exerciſe, is 1n 
Armes, to the Urter 'negle& of all 
thinpselfe : and yet upon the Encoun- 
ter; they- are. broken, and-deſtroy'd 
thequgh their own Undiſciplin'd 'Te- 
290 Tires D 2 merity, 
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j merity,even by the moſt cffcminate of 

| Men: 'The Huntſman is not Angry 

with-the wild Bore.,- when he eit 
purſues,or receives himza good Sword- 

man: watches his Opportunity , and 
| keeps himſelf upon tus Guard, where-. 
j as paſſion layes a Man open: nay; it is 
| one of the prime Leſſons m a Fericing- 
[ School, to learn not tobe Angry.If 
| Fabius had been Choterick, Rome had 
been lf, and before; he uer' 
Hannibal; he” overcame Himſelf: : If 
Scipio had been , he would ne- 

| ver haveleft Hannibal, and his Army, 

| (who were the proper'Objedts of bis 
14 Difpleaſure)) to carry the War into 
[ Africk; and fo to.compaſs his End by 
f amore temperate way. Nay, he was. 
[i ſoſlow, - that it was charg'd upon him 
[| for want of Mettle, and Reſolution, 

And what did the Other Scipio #. (47 

| fricaxns I mean ) how-much time! did 

| he ſpend before Nzmantia,to the Com- 
[| mon Griet' both. of. bis Country, and. 
|| Himſelf, though he-reduc'd- it, at laſt, 
| 


by ſo miſerable a Famine, _ that the Jn- 
habitants/-Jaid violent: hands '-upors 
| s: Q themſelves, 


themſelves, and. left neither Man, Wo- 


= wr _ to - the ruines 
It; er; makes a | Man. fight 
better'z ſo does Wine, RE hight 
and. Fear it; ſelfz For the. greateſt 
Coward: in deſpair does the ; greateſt 
wonders, - No Man is Courageous in 
his Anger, that was not ſo without it. 
But. put the Caſe that Anger, by Ac- 
cidenit, may have done fome good,and 
ſo have F demo remov'd ſome diſtem- 
pers; but itis an Qdious kind of Re- 
medy,that makes us endebted to a Di- 
ſeaſe for a Cure..| How many. Men. 
have: been 'd by Poyſon; by a 
Fallfrom a ipicez by a Shipwrack 5 
by.a Tempeſt? Does it therefore fol- .. 
low, that we are to recommend the 


Prachiſe ofthelxRyperimens? 
BUT, in Cſs of ao Mew and 
4 Projtitute 5 oe 
ers, when Clodius 6 dHetbat's Angry 
ferr'd;, and Cicero rej it CE 


when Lyogalt all be brat x [udp by a3 Peace. 
on- the Wheel m_y = = 4 
riumphant 
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merity, even by the moſt effeminate of 


with-the wild Bore.,- when he cit 

purſues,or receives him;agood Sword- 
man: watches his Opportunity ; and 
keeps himſelf upon us Guard, where-. 
as paſſion layes a Man bpen: -nay; it 4s. 
one of the prime Leſions im a Fericing-. 
Schoo], to learn not tobe Angry.-:1f 
Fabins had beenCholerick,. Rowe had 


__ - and before; he | ner'd 
bat; he” overcame Himſelf: : If 


Scipio had been , he ne- 
rubs left Hand3, and his Army, 
(who were the proper'Objetts of -bis 
Difpleaſure)) to carry the War into 
Africk; and ſo to.compaſs his End by 
a-more temperateway. Nay, he was. 
ſoſlow,--that it was charg'd =—_ him 
for want of Mettle, and Reſolution, 
And what did the Other Scipio #. ( Af- 

fricanns I mean ) how:much time; 
he ſpend before Namantia,to the Com-: 
mon Grief! both. of. bis-Country, .and. 
Himſelf, though he:reduc'd: it; at laſt, 
by ſo miſerable a Famine, - that the In-; 
habitants/cJaid violent: hands '-uport 
$49, Je themſelves, 
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themſelves, and..left neither Man, Wo- 
et os to _ the —_ 
It; / er; makes a ' Man figtit 
better; ſo does Wine, Phrenzy,; nay 
and. Fear it; ſelf; For the greateſt 
Coward- in deſpair does the ;greateſt 
wonders, - No Man is Courageous in 
his Anger, that was not fo without it. 
But put the Caſe that Anger, by Ac- 
cident, may have done ſome good,and 
ſo have Feavers removd ſome. diſtem- 
pers 3-but itis an Qdious kind of Re- 
medy,that makes us endebted to a Di- 
for a Cure.. | How many. Men. 
have been y'd by Poyſon; by a 
Fall from a Precipice; by a Shipwrack ; 
by.a Tempeſt? Does it therefore fol- .. 
þ low, that we are to recommend the 
: Practiſe of thele: Experiments? 
BUT, in Coaf ev Exemplary, and 
4 Proititute Diſſo — 
ers, when Clodius ſbal/ be d He that's Angry 


ferr'd,; and Cicero | rej Aug ym 


when Loyalty ſball be, broken up+ ver e'at Peace. 
on- the Wheel, and. Treaſon "jo 
X riumphant 
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Trina upon the Binh, It not this 


eto move the Choltr of any Firs 

oi Mar 2 No, by no means, Vatue 
will never allow of- the: CorreCting of 
one Vice by another-z br that Anger, 
which 's the Greater Crime of 'the 
two, ſhould preſume to puniſh the 
les. It''is the Natutal Propetry of 
Virtue to make a Man Serene y and 
G__ and it 4 its for emp 

nity ofaPhiloſopher, robe 

ed-either with Grief, ''or Anger : "And 
che End of Anger is Sorrow,'the 
conſtant effect of dilappvinrmery, [and 


Reperitance. Bur, 16m le. 

a rf Airy be An mn Wen, 
rhe- mn A. = 
Greater-tnu his - 

long as there is: i ner m the 
World, he muſt never a; ieas'd. 
Which "wakes his Qaiec 
upon the 'Humouw: or: iibee.roeoo 
thers. There pilſes nor a tay over 
our heads, but he" that is Choleriok, 
ſhallhaveſome Cale, or other of dif- 


pleyſurs either fromMen, Accidents, 
ar 
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not the Man 3:-20d. laaks upon: 


Wiekednels withtut- dag obs as'he 
does: upwards. Þ 

ny1thourt | Levy OE rn gon be 

y wie 1 | would: have 

ttle; may; [pgidt xr 

hug; Fer: m2 y- offence eitber 
this Plane.” on 


: Qur:Paſ+ 
lions: Yery,! bug 


is cial; and: 
It were A 
1s Stable, nnd E 


ally far that-whachr 

and Sountl, 1ta ne» 

pair for Succor to that which is Uncer- 
we. Falſe,'an&4.Ri d-;/Ifithe 
ffender be-Jacurable, take him-oud 
P Wee d,.vhat if be wilt: notbe 
nd > 1Bayiceaſe; 4c be Ev 4>but 
this muſk be WithausrAnger:toariDors 
any;Man bate an Arm, ora Leg, when 
becuts itoff pon? That a1Paſli- 
on, which 1s | Cure? 
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Foldz:and this not Anger ſtill,” but 
Readon;- to & the eos 

the: Sound ; cannot be'An 
nor- is there any 'need of an: 
e. for the Puniſhment of Foo- 
liſh, and/Wicked'Men. The 'Power 
of Life, and/Death',: muſt not be ma- 
nagidwiah Paſtion. dog ot 
Spur, that isreſtiff, or 

ito <aſt his Rider.s- 2K, ) 


c: TIS: rrue, "hb a6 Corrette' ty Ne- 
© yer within Ri Wig! 
4nd) Bownds;, | for it does: cfOottelion ir ue- 
Hurt,; bur Profit |ws-under' ari $2 
of Harm.c "NDF"! 

/ in'the Mind are to/be' deale 
with:as thoſe in the Body Body'z RH x 
fitian firſt tries Þ 
nehce 3 dps. ypc pro- 
crods' vo Bleeding;{nay 'to 'Diſmem- 
rather than Atta $Hy there's 
tion £00 levere that'ends mn 


no 
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Heal The Publick —_— 
CE Feratanees bukkacfs 


on, and Reproche;and endow er 
ments but - Le kno Conn Rexdces 


h Ft 'thaz:will;do \nogood Living 


do ſorge[Dead.. ' The end of 

region ; is -cither the Amendment of 
Wicked Men, or to.Prevent the Influ+ 
ence eff] ranger Fat hai gueſs 


_—_— _— 'to the Fururey 
Explate. _— —— 
boo ar Loa of worle:to come. , "1 
ic 
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do nebetblebly Booy 
Terror tis; 'Qchern hue: Nell wh 
while, the Power of Life oondand 
muſt not be Manag'd with Paſhon, 
The Medicine, in the mean time 


muſt be ſuited to the Diſcaſe: In- 
famy cures One; Pain Another 3 Ex- 


ile cures a Third; a Fourth; 


But _ "mn LI that are only to 


= Cur the "CibbeE—T would 
no _ ! Angry with a rare - 
n 


a Traitor, than I am A 
Self when Topen a Vein, * AU Puri 
rage 5 hg Moral, or a Civil Reme- 
or 4a. do any thing that is 
[+1 Bog Tranſgrels Often. 


Try me Firſt with a Privece R 


henſfion; and then with a-Publick; 
If That will not ſerve, ſee what Ba- 
niſhment will doz If not That nei- 


ther, load me with Chains, Jayme in 


Priſon : But ifI ſhould prove Bn —og 


ed even for Wickedneſs fake, and leave. 


no Hope of Reclaiming me, it would 
be a kind of Mercy zo Deſtroy me. 
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in «, with the 
ies - Tg 


DF en pO einp 
rted to 
a Po. ogra op 
are-form'd below, . but all Above. is 
Quiet, /and Serene : which is the Em- 
bleme of a brave Man, that luppretic 
all Provocations , and lives within 
himſelf, Mogeſt, Venerable, and Com- 
;d : Whereas Anger is a Turbu- 
ex humor, which at firſt daſh .caſts 
e , without any regard to 
Order, Meaſure, or Manners 5 
tranſporting a Man into Misbecomi 
| Saget .with his = = 
ks /. wafeod 
And moe of he Vis mae | 
her e, that no ſuch Mon- 
in 'Nature, as 0 raging a- 
gainft 
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gainſt anather, and labouring t oy fink 
that, which can never be drown'd, but 


with himſelf for Coinptdy) It renders 
us incapable, either of Diſcourſe, or 


of Bikes 60knmbh Diaries.  feivaf" all 


Paſſions the mo(t* 2*Por it 
makes a Man that is in Love,to kill _ 
Miſtreſs; The Ambitions Man torr: 
tpon his Honots,and the Covetou 
fo throw away his Fortiine. ' Thiete-is 
not #rry Mortabthat lives free fronythe 
wn res, it, for- it thakes even the 
heavy, and the 'good-Natur'd 40/be 
fierce, arid outrageouss: It invsd&s 15 
kke'a"Peſtilence, the Luſty as: well as 
CO if = tis riot either ſtrength 
Dyer, that cit 
ho. Pr 4t3' Nay, the Lear- 
redeft, ayd Men Siherwiſe of exerts 
IJ: 'Sobriety, arcinfeſted with it. It” 
potetit 2 Paſfior), that Sotrtter 
fe rt hinfelf ee it; ' Bir- 


TEES he, to ae EE 


by ones but $i aft 
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I Elon Fin, 2 _ 
Troops a 


with one Woman , Le 
'one- Vice : Bur here md 


#7 


whereas in Abger, + fn gle word Weng 
times. inflames the whole Mulcitude, 

and! Men betake themſetves Preſently 
ro Fire; and Sword uport its the Rab- 
ble takes upon thers to give Laws to 
their” Govemors4-the Sol- 
diers,' to-their Officers 3 to'the Ruin, 
not only of Private Fanillies, but of 
og their A inft 


own. Paſſions. Whatever comes next 
ſerves them for Armes, till at;laſtt 
pay for their Licentious 


the {laughterof the whole party : This 
is the Event of a heady, and mconkG- 
derate War. When Mens Minds: are 

whereſpever 


they fall on im y wherelpe 
their Paſſion leads them, without: 
either Order, Fear, or Cavution;. pro: 
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There are no greater Slaves certainly, 
than thoſe that ſerve Anger, for they 
emprove their Misfortunes by an Im- 
patience more nfupportalie than the 
Calamity that cauſes it, 


NOR does it Ttiſe by degrees, as 
other _ _ fluſhes ike 
Gunpowder, blowing up all 2 4g” blows uy 
in « iis Neither on ds _m_ 
it only preſs to the Mark, but 
oyerbears every thing in the way 
to't. Other vices Drive us, but This 
Hurry's us headlong; other Paſſions 
ſtand” firm Themſelves, th per- 
haps we cannat refiſt them, but this 
conſumes, and deſtroyes it ſelf: It 
falls like Thunder, or a Tempeſt; with 
an Irrevocable Violence, that gathers 
ſtrength m'the Paſſage, and then eva- 

rates in the Conclufion. Other 

icesare Unreaſonable, but this is Ur- 
healthful too 5 Qther diſtempers have 
their Intervals, and Degrees, but in 
this we are thrown down, as from a 
Precipicez There is not qny thing 1b 
AOAzTng os Rb ltructive 


ro, 


\ 
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'to it ſelf: So Proud, and Inſeten, if 
Ir ſucceeds, or To Extrava bj if it be 
5 ppointed. No rep iſconra- 
ges it, and for want of other Matter 
to Work upon, it falls foul upon it | | 
elt; and let.the Ground be never ſo 
rivial, it. is ſufficient for the Wildeſt 
yougy Ae It ſpares neither 
ex, nor Quality.' Some Peo- 
pl hr d be Luxurigus perchance, 
bat that # hey y are ke 5. and OO 
Lazy, were not tual 
kept at WOT  FheSimphcktr word 
ry Life kee J ax; Men.in Ignorance 


; [5 de rau ictics of Courts, 
Tri of a figs has, oo, jeden 


is exempe. frqm the 
Ir r, and Py Is  canaly 
in Wa ph ahes Fac: 


a — 


;W 


an ha: 
We = that Elephants w 
Fam Wor all 3 wh ſuffe * Childrch 


ic Þa ac] þ, gd play 
ph Bears, a and Lyons, | 
533 will be. b YrongE, to | 


; Þy.s mop r Maſte rs: Haw delſpe- 
; .Tate hh ,.is it then for, Men, af- | 


ter the reclaimi ming of the frercelt of 
Beaſts, 


Beaſts,and the bripging of them.to. be 
tradable, and dometftick , to become 
yet-wotle than Beaſts one to another. 
Alexander. had two Friends, Clytas , 
and [Lyſimachns ; the One he expos'd 


toa Lyon, the Other to Himſelf, and ' 


he that- was turn'd looſe to the Beaſt 
eſcap'd, Why do we not rather make 
the -beft ofa ſbort Life, and render 
our ſelves Amiable to all while we 
Live, and Deſirable when we Dye ? 


LET us bethink our ſclves.of our 
Mortality, and not ſquander 


51 


away the little >- time that we ÞAnger is Loſs of 


Time, 4s well as 


have, upon Animoſities, and of Peace, 


Fewds, as if it were never to 

be at an end? Had we not better en- 
Joy the/Pleaſure of our own Lite;than 
be ſtill contriving: how to Gall, and 
torment - anothers ; In all our Brawl- 
ings, andContentions, never ſo much 
as dreaming of our own weakneſs. Do 
we not'know that theſe implacable 
'Enmities of ours lye at the Mercy of 
a Feaver, .or any petty Accident to 
diſappoint. Our:Fate-1s.at hand, and 


E 2 the 
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the very hour that we haveſet for ano- 
ther Mans Death,” may peradventure 
be prevented by our own. © What is 
it that we make all this buſtle for; 


. and ſo needlefly diſquiet our Minds? 


we are offended with our Servants, 


our Maſters, our Princes, our Clyents: 


'Tis but a little Patience, and we ſhall 
be al} of us _—_— : {o that there's no 
need: either of Ambuſhes, or of Com- 
bats. - Our Wrath cannot go beyond 
Death ; and Death will moſt undoubt- 
edly come, whether we be peeviſh, or 
quiet. 'Tis timeloſt, to take: pains 
ro do that, which will infayibly be 
done without us. But, ſuppoſe that 
we would only have our Enemy Ba- 
niſh'd, Diſgrac'd, or Damay'd, let his 
puniſhment be more or leſs, it- is yet 
too long, either' for him to be mhu- 


manely tormented, or for us our ſelves 


tobe moſt barbarouſly pleas'd with it. 
It holds in Anger, as in Mourning, it 
muſt, and'will Naſt fall of it ſelt : let 
us look to it then betimes, for when 
*tis once come to an 1]l habit, we ſhall 


_ never want matter'to feed it 5 and 'tis 


”. & - > 


much 
I... 6] 


— 
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much better to overcome our Paſlt- 
ons, than to be overcome by them. 
Some way or other , either our Pa» 
rents, Children, Servants, Acquaint- 
ance, or Strangers, will be continually 
vexing us. Weare tofs'd hither and 
thitker by our Aﬀections, like a Fea- 
ther in a Storm, and by freſh provo- 
cations the. Madneſs becames perpe- 
tual. Miſerable Creatures! That ever 
our Precious hours {bould be fo ill 
employ'd. How prone and eager are 
we 10 out Hatred, and how backward 
in our Love? were it not much better 


' Now to be making of Friendſhips, pa- 
cifying of Enemies 3doing of good Offi- 


ces both Publick and Private ; than to 
be ſtill meditating of miſchief, and de= 
ſigning how to wound one Man jn his 
Fame,another in his Fortune,a third in 
his Perſon : the One being ſo Eafte,[n- 
nocent, and Safe z and the Other fo 
Difficult, Impious, apd Hazardous: 
Nay, take a Man in Chains, and at 
the Foot of his. Oppreſlor; How ma- 
ny are there, who, even in this Cale, 

Ve 
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have maim'd themſelves in the hear 
of their Violence upon others? | 

THIS Untrattable Paſſionis much 

more-eaſily kept'out, thun, Go- 


c Anger may 'be yern'd 'when it is once Ad- 
oerrer 7  mitted's for the ſtronger will 


give Laws to the weaker, and 
make Reaſon a ſlave to the Appetite. 
It carries us headlong, and in the 
Conrſe of our Fury, we have no more 
command of our Minds, than we have 
of -our - Bodies down a Precipice z 
when they are ortee in Motion, there's 
no'{top till they come- tothe bottom. 
Not but that it & Pofsible for a Man 
to be warm in} Winterz and not to 
fweat in Sumner, either by the Bene- 
fit of thePlace, or the bardynels of the 
Body. And, in like manner, we may 
provide againft Anger. - But certain 


# 1s; EE d- Vice: can never 
aptee int th -$udje@; and- one 
may be as wella Sick'Man and Sound 
at Yhe ſame thre; ts Good Man, and 
an Angry. Beflde;ifwe will __ 


y-- 
a 


\ _—_— ; 
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uarrelſome, it mult be either with 


he uperigr,our E\ yal,or Interior. To 


contend with our Superior is Folly, 
and. Madgeſs3 with [a Equals it is 
= ful, and Dat Opus and with 
Inferip 4 tis Baſe Nor does any 
Man, know: but. that he that is now 
our Enemy, may come hereafter to be 
our Friend, over and above the Re- 
putation of Clemency, and Good Na- 
ture. And what can be more-Hono- 
rable, or Comfortable, than to ecx- 
change a Feud for a Friendlhip. The 
e of Rowe neyer. had more 
F Fake Allies, than thoſe that were 
at firſt their moſt obſtinate Enemies : 
Neither had the : Roman Empire ev! 
arriv'd at that height of Power, 
Providence had not min ed the Van- 
quiſh'd with the Conquerors. There's 
an end of the Conteſt, yhen one de 
—_ Ee I 4 Os the paying of An- 
Benefits puts a-peri pk me 


our rake to or be rei Tet joy A 


Anger deſcend to _ Children, 
E 4 Friends, 
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Friends, or Relations, even of our bit- 
tereſt Enemies; the very Cruelty of 
$yV2 was heightned by that Inſtance 
of Incapacitating the Iſſue of the Pro- 
ſcribd. It is Inhumane to entail the 
hatred we have for the Father, upon 
his Poſterity. A Good, and a Wife 
Man is not to be an Exemy of Wicked 
Men, but a Reprover of them, and he 
is to look upon all the Drunkards, the 
Luſttul, the Thankleſs, Covetous, and 
Ambitious that he meets with, no 
otherwife than as a Phyſitian looks 
upon his Patients; for he that will be 
Angry with Ay Mar, muſt be dif- 
pleas'd with AZ; which were as ridi- 
culous, as to quarrel with a Body for 
ſtumbling inthe Dark : with one that's 
deaf, for not doing as you bid him : 
Or with a Schoolboy for loving his 
Play better than his Book. Democri- 
tus laugh'd, and Heraclitus wept at the 
Folly, and Wickedneſs of the World, 
but we-never Read of an Angry Phi- 


 toſopher. 


THIS 
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THIS is undoubtedly the moſt de- 
teſtable of Vices, even com- 
par'd with the worſt of them. «4 Anger the moſt 
Avarice Scrapes, and gathers p79 of at 
together that which ſome Bo- 
dy may be the better for : but Anger * 
laſhes out, and no Man comes off gra- 
tis. An Angry Maſter makes one Ser- 
vant run away ; and another 
himſelf; and his Choler cauſes him 
a much greater loſs than he fuffer'd in 
| the Occaſion of it. 'Tis the cauſe of 
Mourning to the Father, and of Di- 

vorce to the -Husband : It makes the 

Magiſtrate Odious, and givesthe Can- 
didate a Repulſe. And it is worſe 
than Luxury too, which only aimes at 
its proper pleaſure ;whereas the other, 
is bent upon another bodies pain. The 
Malevolent, and the Envious content 
| themſelves only to wiſh another Man 
| Miſerable ; but *tis the buſineſs of 
Anger to ke him ſo: and to wreak 
the Miſchief it ſelf, not ſo much deſi- 
ring the hurt of another, as to infli& 
it. Among the Powerful, it breaks 


out 
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out into open War, and into a Pri- 
vate one with the Common People, 
but without Force, or Armes, It en- 
gages us in Treacherics, perpetyal 
Troubles, and Contentions: It alters 
the very Nature of a Map,and puniſhes A 
is elf im the Perſecutian of others, 
Humanity excites us te Loye, This to | 
Hatred + That to be beneficial to O- 
thers; This to hurt: them: Beſide, 
that though it proceeds from too high 
a Conceipt of our f{xlves, it is yet 1jn 
effe(t, but a Narrow, and Contempti- 
ble Aﬀeftian : eſpecially when it meets 
with a Mind that is hard, and impene- 
trable 3' and returns the dart upon the 
head ofhim that caſts it. 


TO take a farther view now of the - 
"I-40K miſerable Ingen, oa 
© The Miſerble Sanguinary Effects of this: hi- 
oe: of 4  deous diltewperz from. hence 
come Slaughters, and Poyſons, 
Wars, and Deſolation; the. 


Burning of Citiesz the Unpeophng of 
Nattans ; and the tuxnwg, af Populo! 


facres, 
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facres, and Regicides; Princes led in 
Triumph z fome Murther'd in their 
Bed-C rs; others Stabb'd in the 
Senate, or Cut off, in the Security of 
their Spe&acles, and Pleaſures. Some 
thereare that take Anger for a Prince- 
ly Quality 3 as Darizs, who, in hisEx- 
po againſt the Scythians, being 
ſought by a Noble-Man that had 
Three Sons, that he would vouchſafe 
toaccept of two of them into his Ser- 
vice, and leave the third at home for 
a Comfort to his Father. I will do 
more for you than that, ayes Darixs,for 
you ſhall have then all three again : $0 
he order'd them to be ſlain be- 
fore his Face, and left him their Bo- 
dies. But Xerxes dealt a little better 
with Pythize, who had five Sons, and 
defir'd only one of them for himſelf. 
Aerxes bad him take his Choice, and 
he nam'd the Eldeft, whom he imme- 
diately Commanded to be Curt in 
halves; and one half of the Bady to 
be laid on cach fide of the way where 
his Army was to- paſs betwist/them : 
Undoubtedly ia moſt to 
” crifice 3 
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695 
crifice 3 but he came afterward to the 
End that he deſerv'd ; for he liv'd to | 
ſee that Prodigious Power Scatter'd, 
and Broken, and,in ſtead of Military , 
and Viftorious Troops, to be encom- -| 
paſs'd with Carkafſes. Bat theſe, 
you'll ſay, were only Barbarous Prin- | 
ces, that knew neicher Civility, nor | 
Letters: And theſe Salvage Cruelties | 
will be imputed perchance to their | 
rudeneſs of Manners, and want of Diſ- | 
cipline. But, what will you fay then | 
Alexander theGreat,that was train'd | 
up under the Inſtitution of Ariftotle | 
himſelf; and kill'd Chytzs his Favorite 


and School-fellow with his ow# band, 
under his own Roof, ahd over the free- 
dome of a Cup of Wine £ And what was .{ 
his Crime ? He was loth to degenerate 
from 4 Macedonian Liberty into a Per- 
fran Slavery : that is to fay, he could 
not Flatter. Lyſimachus, another of 
his Friends, heexpos'dto a Lyon; and 
this very Lyſmachws, after he had 
ſcap'd this cn was never the 
more Merciful, when he came to Reigh 
himſelf; for he cut off the —_” * 
| ole 
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Noſe of his Friend Teleſphorus , and 
when he had fo disfigur'd him, that he 
had no longer the Face of a Man, he 
threw him into a Dungeon, and there 
kept him to be ſhew'd for a Monſter, 
as a ſtrange ſight. The place was ſo 
low, that he was fain to creep upon 
all four, and his fides were gall'd too 
with the ſtraitneſs of it. In this Mi- 
ſery he lay, half Famiſh'd in his own 
Filth; ſo Odious, ſo Terrible , and fo 
Lothſome a SpeQtacle, that the horror 
of his Congition had even  extin- 
guiſh'd all pity for him. Nothing was 
ever ſo unlike a Mn, as the poor wretch 
that ſuffer d- this, ſaving the Tyrant 
that Aﬀed it. © oe 


| NOR did this Meroyleſs Hardneſs 


only - exerciſe it * ſelf pony EET 
fThe Cruelty of 


Forreigners, but the fiercen 


of their Outrages, and Puniſh- Marius. 


ments, as'well as their Vices, 

brake in upon the Romans. M. Ma- 
rizs, that had his Statue ſet up every 
where, and was Adored as a God; 
L. Sy/s commanded his Bones to be 
gn 34> ele boo broken, 
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broken, his Eyes to be pull'd out, his 
Hands tobe curt off ; and, as if every 
Wound had been a feveral Death, his 
Body to be'torn'to Pieces, and/Cata- 
fine was the Executioner. ACrwelty, 
that was only fit for Merins to Saffer ; 
SjyB to Command,aud Cataline'to Att; 
but *moſt diſhanorable, and -fatal to 
the Common-weilth, to fall /iridiffe- 
-515 Ange the Swords Points both of 

izens, and of Enemies. 


"'TT' was'a Severe 'Tnftance' that of 

* +. __Piſo 800. | ASoldier that had 

g 4 Bebe Jeave to go abroad with his 

- Wi 4 he Catnaratte, .came back to the \ 

| Camp at his time, but without 

his Companion, P;zſo Condemns him 1 
to'Dye, as if he*'had knll'd him, and 

appoints 'a Centurion to fee'the Exe- 

*cittion, Juft as the Heads-tiian i was 

ready to do his Office, the other '$01- 

dier appear'd, tothe great Joy of the 

whote Field, and-the Centurion bad 

the'Executioner hold his hand; ! Here- 

upon, Piſo in a rage mounts the Tribu- 

al, and Sentences all Three a” * £ 

| the 
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the Ort, becauſe he wias Condenmn'? 
the Other , becauſe it was for his ſa ſa 


at his fellow Soldier was Conde 
The Centwrioz, for not abeying the 
Order of bis 5 An Ingenious 
piece of Inhv to contrive how 
Ls 'make This Crimiral nals, where ef 
fettually there ere _ 
a Per frrin that caus'd th 
A woke N: 0h. to be ee 
they were to, >.tharik him't] Vipa 
theit Heads. Atd' this. 


hive been the Fate of the 
Providence NaJ'hot hind f "t 
the Freedothe they us mbyſe, 
Embaſladots, iti tiot 2eoehl efta- 
vith termes ; tha | rheth. 
This put Cawbyſccirito' bn 
he preſently Lifted Wo tice 
every Man that w to bear 


Arrmes': and biour, al Viſions 
or Guides, March'd immediately 
through dry, and barren Deſarts, and 
where never any Man had paſs'd be- 
fore him, to:take his Revenge. Before 
He' was a third part of the way, his 
Proviſions fail'd himz His Men , by 


s 
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firſt made ſhift with the Buds of Trees, 
Boyl'd Leather, and the like. but 
ſoon after , there was not ſo much as 
a Root, or a Plant to be gotten, nor 
a Living Creature to be ſeen ; and 
then, by Lot, every Tenth Man was 
to Dye, for a nouriſhment to the reſt; 
which was ſtill worſe than the Famine : 
but yet This Paſhonate King went on 


{o far, till one part of his Army was 
Joſt, and the ot er devour'd, add till 


he fear'd that he himſelf might come 


' to be ſerv'd with the fame ſawce. So 


that at laſthe order'd a Retreat, want- 
ing no Delicacies all this while for 
himſelf, while his Soldiers were taking 
their Chance who ſhould Dye miſera- 
bly, or Live worſe Here was an An- 


ger taken yp gainſt a whole Nation, 
t neither defery'd any ill from him, 


nor was ſo much as known to him, 


CHAP. \ VII: 
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CHAP. VIL 


The Ordinary Grounds, and Occaſi- 
ons of Anger. 


N this: wandring State of Life, we 

meet with many Occaſions of trou- 
ble, and diſpleaſure, both Great, and 
Trivial; and not: a day paſſes, but 
from Men, or Things, we have ſome 
Cauſe or other for Offence z as a Man 
mult expet to be juſtl'd, daſhr, and 
crowded in a Populous City. One 
Man deceives our Expectation 3 Ano- 
ther delayes itz and a Third Croſſes 
itz and if every thing does-not ſuc- 
ceed to our wiſh, we preſently fall out 
cither with the Perſon, the Buſineſs, 
the Place, our Fortune, or our Selves. 
Some Men value themſelves upen 


their Wit, and will never forgive any 


one that pretends to leſſen it : Others 
are Enflam'd by Wine; and ſome are 
diſtemper'd by Sickneſs, Wearyneſs, 
Watchings, Love, Care, &c. Some are 

F prone 
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one to it by Heat of Contieraion p 
prone Moyſt, Dry, and Cold Complexi- 
ONs are more Iyalle to to.other Aﬀedti 
ons3 as Suſpicion, ys pry , Fear, Jea- 
louſie, ec. but moſt 
are of our own net reAarern while 
we Suſpett apon Miſtake; and ano- 
ther whilewe nike a great 'matter of 
Erifles. To ſay the Truth, moſt of 


thoſe things that exaſperate us, ate ra- 
ther Subject of than of Miſs 
chicf; there's a large difference be= 
twixt Oppoſing a SatisfaCtion , 


and not Afliſting it 3 betwixt Taking 
away, and ot Giving; But we reckon 
upon Dexyizg, and Deferring, as the 
fame thirig, and interpret anothers be- 
ing earns ac. as if he were againſt «s. 
a WA dom anda Good xd 
| Opinion W and a 
one of the Contrary : Pg we hate a 
Man for-doing that -very thing, which 
we ſhould hate him for! on the-other 
ſide; Ohe xdid not'do-n. / We take it 
ill eo:be 'd, when there's a Fa- 
ther a Brother/or & Friend ine 
the Caſe ngaiv(t usy .wheh we ſhould 
rather love a Man dr itz and only = 
tnat 
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that he could be honeſtly of our Par- 
ty. We approve of the Faq, and de- 
teſt the doer of it. It is a baſe thing 
to hate the Perſon whom we cannot 
but Commend 3 but it is a great deal 
worſe yet, if we hate him for the 
very Thing that deſerves Commenda- 
tion. The things that we deſire, if 
they be ſuch as cannot be Given to 
One, without being Taket away from 
another, muſt needs fet thoſe people 
together by the Ears, that deſire the 
ſame thing. One Man has a deſign 
upon.thy Miſtriſs ; another upon mine 
Inheritance : And that which ſhould 
make Friends, makes Enemies; our 
being all of a Mind. The General 
Cayſe of Anger, is the Senſc, or Opi- 
nion of att [jury z that is, the Opini- 
on either of an Injury Simply done, or 
of an Injury done which we have nor 
deſerv'd. e are Naturally given 
to Anger, Others are ptovok'd to't 
by Occaſion 5 The Anger of Women, 
and Children is commonly ſharp, bur 
notlaſting; Old Merrare rather quz- 
rulous', and peeviſh. 'Hard Labor, 
Diſeaſes, Anxiety of Thought , and 
/ EY 


what- 
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whatſoever hurts the Body, or the 
Mind, diſpoſes.a Man to be Froward, 
but we muſt not add fire to fire. 


HE that duely conſiders the Sub- 
jet © matter of all our Contro- 
a The Subjet of yerles, and Quarrels, will find 
orb as wb, them low, and Mean, and not 
worth the Thought of a Gene- 
rous Mind; but the teſt Noiſe of 
all is about Mong. This is it, that 
ſets Fathers and Children together by 
the Ears; Husbands and Wives, and | 
makes way for Sword and Poyſon: This 
is it that tiresout Courts of Juſtice ;en- 
rages Princes, and Jayes Cities in the 
Dult,to ſeek for Gold,and Silver in the | 
Ruins of them. This is it, that finds F| 
work for the Judge, to determine, 
which (ide is leaſt in the wrong; and 
whole is the more plauſible Avarice, 
the Plaintiffs, or the Defendents: And | 
what is it that we contend for all this 
while, but thoſe Baubles that make 
us Cry, when we ſhould Laugh? To 
ſee a Rich old Chuff, that has no body 
to leave his Eſtate to, break his heart 


for a handful of Dirt 5 And a Gonty 
Ulurer, 


_ 
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Uſurer, that has no other Utſe of his 
Fingers left him, but to Count with- 
all 3 ro ſee him, I fay, in the Extremi- 
ty of his Fit, wrangling for the odd 
Mony in his Intereſt: — If all 
that's precious in Nature were ga- 
ther'd into one Maſs, it were not 
worth the trouble of a Sober Mind. 
It were endleſs to run over all thoſe 
ridiculous Paſſions that ate mov'd a- 
bout Meats, and Drinks, and the mat- 
ter of our Luxury 3 Nay, about 
Words, Looks, Aftions, Jealouſtes, Mi- 
ſtakes , which are all of them as con- 
temptible Fooleries as thoſe very 
Bawbles that Children Scratch, and 
Cry for. There is nothing Great, or 
Serious in all that which we keep 
ſuch a Clutter about; the Madneſs of 
It is, that we ſet too Great a Value 
upon Trifles, One Man flies out up- 
on a Salute, a Letter, a Speech, a Que- 
{tions a Geſture, a Wink, a Look. An 
Action moves one Man ; A Word Af- 
fets avother : One Man is tender of 
his Family 3 another of his Perſon 
One ſets up for an Orator 3 — 

or 
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for a Philoſopher 3 This Man will nat 
bear Pride , nor That Man Oppolitiy 
on. He that playes the Tyrant at 
Home, is as gentle as a Lamb abroad. 
Some take Offence it a Man asks 8 
Favour of them, and others, it he does 
not. Every Man has his weak fide; 
let us learn which that is, and take a 
Care of it, for the ſame thing does not 
work upon all Men alike. Weare mov'd 
like Beaſts, at the Idle appearances of 
things; and the fiercer the Creature , 
the more is it ſtart]'d, The fight of a 
red Cloth enrages a Bull, A Shadow 
provakes the Aſp; Nay, ſq unreaſo- 
nable are ſome Men, that they take 
Moderate Benefits for Injuries 3 and 
Squabble about it, with their neareſt 
Relations. They have done this aud 
that for others, they cry 3 And they 
might have dealt better with us f they 
bad pleasd. Very Good! And if it 
be leſs than we look'd for, it may be 

et mare than we deſerve. Of all 

nquiet humors, this is the worſt, that 
will never ſuffer any Man to be hap- 
py, ſo long as he ſees a happier _ 

% than 
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than himſelf; Ihave kngqwn ſome'Men 
ſo weak, as to think themſelves con- 
temn'd, if a Horſe did but play: the 
Jade with Thez, that is yet obedient 
to Awother Rider. A Brutal Folly, to 
be Offended at a Mute Animal ; for 
no Injury can be done us without the 
Concurpence of Reaſon, ' A Beaſtmay 
hurt us, as a Sword, or a Stone, and no 
otherwiſe, Nay, there are, that will 
complain of foxl weather, a raging Sea, 
4 biting winter, as if it were expreſly 
directed. ta them ; and. . this they 
charge upon Providence, whoſe Ope- 
rations are all of them ſo far from be- 
ing Injurious, that they are Beneficial 
to us. | ; 


HOW Vain, and Idle are many of 
thoſe > things that make us | 


ſtark Mad ! A reſty Horſe, the þ we are Angry 
overturning . of a Glaſs 3 the for Trifes. 


fallingof a Key, the Dragging | 
of a Chair, a Jealouſie,a MiſconſtruCti- 
on. How ſball that Man endure the 
Extremitics of Hunger , and Thirſt 3 
that flies out into a rage only for the 

F 4 putting 
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tting of a little too much Water in 

is Wine? What haſte is there to lay a 
Servant by the heels, or break a Leg, 
or an Arme immediately for't, as if he 
were not to have the ſame power 
over him an hour after, that he has at 
that Inſtant? The Anfiver of a Ser- 
vant, a Wife, a Tenant, puts ſome 
People our of all Patiences and yet 
they can quarrel with the Govern- 
ment for not allowing them the ſame 
Liberty in Publick, which they them- 
ſelves deny to their own Famihies. 
If they fay nothing, 'tis Contumacy 3 
it they Speak, or Laugh, 'tis Inſolence. 
As if a Man had his Ears given him 
only for Muſick ; Whereas we muſt 
ſuffer all ſorts of Noiſes, good and 
bad , both of Men, and Bea How 
Idle is it to ſtart at the tinkling of a 
Bell, or the Creaking ofa Door, when 
for all this delicacy, we muſt endure 
Thunder? Neither. are our Eyes leſs 
Curious, and Phantaſtical than our 
Ears. When we are abroad, we can 
bear well enough with foul wayes, 
nalty 
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naſty Streets, Noiſome Ditches 3 butY 
=_ upon a Diſh at home, or an un- 
wept Hearth, abſolutely diſtraQts us. 
And what's the Reaſon, but that we 
are -patient in the One place, and 
Phantaſtically peeviſh in the other. 
Nothing makes us more Intemperate 
than Luxury, that ſhrinks at every 
ſtroke, and tarts at every ſhadow. 
'Tis Death to ſome to have another 
ſit above them, as if a Body were ever 
the more, or the leſs honeit for the 
Cuſhion. But they are only weak 
Creatures that think themſelves 
wounded, if they be but touch'd. 
One of the Sibarites, that ſaw a Fel- 
low hard at work a digging, delird 
him to give over, for it made him 
weary to {ce him: and, it was an or- 
dinary complaint with him, That he 
could take no Reſt, becauſe the Roſe- 
leaves lay double under him. When 
we are once weaken'd with our Plea- 
ſures, every thing grows Intolerable. 
And we are Angry as well with thoſe 
things that cannot hurt us, as with 
thoſe that do. We tear a Book be- 

| cauſe 
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 Guſe 'tis blotted; and our Cloaths, 
becauſe they are.not well made; 
Things that neither deſerve our An- 
er,nor feel it : The Taylor perchance 
1d his beſt, or however, had no In» 
tent to diſpleaſe us : It fo, firſt, Wh 
ſhould we be Angry at all ; ſecond- 
ly, Why ſhould we be angry with the 
thing for the Mans fake? Nay, our 
Apger extends even to Dogs, Horſes, 
and other Beaſts. 


IT was a Blaſphemous, and a Sots- 

tiſh Extravagance that of Cai» 

_— Blaſphemous ws Ceſar, who challeng'd Ju- 
Gains See off piter for making ſuch a Noiſe 
with his Thxnder that he could 

not hear his Mimiques, and invented 

a Machine in Imitation of it, to op- 

pole Thunder to Thunder ; a brutal 
conceipt , to imagine, either that he 

could reach the Allmighty , or that 

the Allmighty could not reach him. 


AND 


— 
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AND every jote as ridiculous, 
though not ſo Impious, was 


that of Cyrs 3 who, in his de- 4 4 Kidicuas 
—_—— of 


ſign upon Babiloz, tound a Ri- 
ver in his way that put a ſtop 
to his March: The Current was 
ſtrong, and carry'd away one of the 
Horſes that belong'd to his own Cha» 
riot : upon this, E {wore, that fince 
it had obſtructed his Paſſage, it ſhould 
never hinder any Bodies elſe ; And 
preſently ſet his whole Army to work 
upon't, which diverted it into a hun- 
dred and fourſcore Channels, and laid 
it dry. In this Ignoble, and unprofi- 


table employment, he loſt his =_ 


and the Soldiers their Courage , 


ave his Adverſaries an opportunity 
&< providing themſelves, while he was 
hw ng War with a River, in ſtead of 
an ! s 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Advice. in the Caſes of Contumely and 
Revenge. | | 


F Proyocations to Anger there 

are two forts; there is an Inju- 
79, and there is a Cortamely. The for- 
mer in its own Nature is the heavier ; 
the other, (light in it ſelf, and only 
Troubleſome to a wounded Imagina- 
tion. And yet ſome there are that 
will bear Blows, and Death it ſelf, ra- 
ther than Contumelious Words. A 
Contumely is an Indignity below 
the Conſideration of the very Law ; 
and not worthy either of a Revenge, 
or ſo much as a Complaint. It is0n- 
ly the Vexation, and Infirmity of a 
weak Mind, as well as the Practiſe of 
a Haughty and Infolent Nature, and 
ſignifies no more to a Wile, and Sober 
Man, than an Idle Dream, that is no 
ſooner paſt than forgotten. *Tis true, 
it implies Contempt ; But what needs 


any 
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any Man Care for being Contempti- 
ble to others, if he be not ſo to him- 
ſelf? For a Child in the Armes to 
ſtrike the Mother, tear her Hait, claw 
the Face of her, and call her Names, 
That goes for nothing with us, becauſe 
the Child knows not what it does. 
Neither are we 'mov'd at the Impu- 
dence , and Bitterneſs of a Buffon; 
though he fall upon his'own Mater , 
as well as the Gueſts: But, on'the 
Contrary, we encourage, and enter- 
tain the Freedom. Are we not Mad 
then, to be Delighted, and Diſpleas'd 
with the ſame thing, and to take that 
as an Injury from one Man, which paſ- 
ſes only Gt a Railery from another ? 
He that is Wiſe, will behave himſelf 
toward All Men,as we dorto our Chil 
dren: For They are but Children too; 
though they have Griy hairs; They 
are indeed of a larger Size, and their 
Errors are grown up with them; They 


live without Rule, they Core with- 


out Choice, they are Timorous, and 


Unſteady, and if at any time hey up 
pen to be Quiet, 'tis more out 0 Fas 
Fr than 
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Adarce: wt betuupe oy Lentun!y und | 


[Zevenge. 
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than Reaſon. "Tis a wretched Con- 
dition to ſtand in awe of every Bodies 
Tongue z and, whoſoever 1s vext at a 
Reproach, would be proud if he were 
Commended. We ſhould look upon 
Contumelies, Slanders, and Ill Words, 
only as the Clamour of Enemies, or 
Arrows ſhot at a diſtance, that make a 
Clattering upon our Armes, but do 
by wor gry , _ opkes +a 

than his Adv hanſyin 

that he js Contemnd. "Things are 
only III, that are Ill Taken ; and *'tis 
not for a Man of worth to think him- 
ſelfbetter, or worſe, for the Opiniort 
of Others. He that thinks himſelf In- 
jur'd, let him ſay, Ether I have de+ 
ferv'd this, or Thove' not. If 1 have, 


udgment ; if I have not, "tis an 
Jo Wor 5.9 doer of it has more 


rages | to be js gf * than the ſufferer. 

d every Man his 

Pons hich wy is bound in honor to 

maintain, let goed be never fo mach 

ou. Tone Was Diſputing of 
er, an Inſolent y Fellow , 

he could put Tir fide his 
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—_—— , {pit in his Face 3 Young 
Man, (ayes Diogenes, this does not 
_ me Angry yet; but I amin gone 
doubt whether 1 fhowl be ſo or no. Some 
are ſo Impatient , that they cannot 
bear a Contumely, even from a Wo- 
manz whoſe very Beauty , Greatneſs, 
and Ornaments, are all of them little 
enough to vindicate her from many 
Indecencyes, without much Modeſty, 
and Diſcretion. Nay, they will lay 
it to heart even from the meaneſt of 
Servants. How wretched is that Man 
whoſe Peace lies at the Mercy of the 
People. A Phyſitian is not at 
the Intemperances of a Mad Patient, 
nor does he take itil tobe Raittd at 
bya Man in a Feaver : ſuſt ſo ſhoulda 
iſe Man treat all Mankind,as a Phy- 
ſitian does his Patient,and looking up- 
on: them only as Sick; and: Extrava- 
EET ES 
whether Good, or Bad; to pv equi 
for nothing 3 attendin ill Is 2 
even inthe Courleſt Offices that” 
conduce © to their Recovery: Men 
that are Proud, Froward, an —_— 
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*fal, he values their Scorn as little as | 
their Quality 3 and looks upon them 
no otherwiſe, than as people in the 
Acceſs of a Feaver. If a wor- | 
ſoips him, or if he takes wo Notice of 

him, 'tis all one to him ; and with a 
Rich Man he makes it the ſame Caſe. 
Their Honors, and their Injuries he | 
accompts much alike; without Re- 
joycing at the one, or Grieving at the 
Other. 


IN theſe Cafes, the rule is, to par- 
don all * Offences, where there 
2 Perdon all, where 15 any fign of Repentance, or 
there's either fig® hope of Fndatone It does 
Mo ncad. not -holdin Injuries,as in Bene- 
mens. fits, the Requiting of theone 
with the other. For it is a | 

ſhame to overcome in the one, and in 

the other to be'overcome. , It is the 

Part of a great Mind to deſpiſe Inju- 

riesz and it is one-kind of Ps 

£1; Japon Man, as not worth it : For it 
the firſt A r too Confide- | 
rable. Our Philoſophy methinks might | 
carry us upto the Bravery of a Gene- 
3 . rous 


"—_— 
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rous Maſtiff, that can hear the Bark» - 

ing of a thouſand Curs, without ta- 
king any Notice of them. He that re- 
ceives an Injury from his Superior, it 
1s not enough for him to bear it with 
Patience, and with out any thought 
of Revenge, but he muſt receive it 
with a Chearful Countenance , and 
look as if he did. not underſtand it 
too: for if he appear too ſenſible, he 
ſhall be fure to have more on't. "Tis 
a Damn'd humor in Great Men, that 
whom they wrong, they'll hate. It was 
well anſwer'd of an old Courtier ; that 


"was ask'd, How he kept ſo long in fa- 


vor 2 Why, fayes he, by receiving Inju- 
ries, and crying your humble Servant for 
them. _ —_ take it for an Ar- 

ent otGreatneſs, to have Revenge 
R kele power ; but ſo far is er 
is under the dominion of Anger, from 
being Great, that he is not ſo much as 
Free. Not but that Angerisa kind 
of pleaſure to ſome in the A& of Re- 
venge: but the very Word is Inhu- 
mane, though it. may paſs for HoneiZ. 
Virtwe , in ſhort, is impenetrable, and 
b p76 Revenge 
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Revenge is only the Confeſſion of an Infir- 
mity. ; 


| IT is a Phantaſtical Humor, that 

the ſame Þ Jeaſt in Private , 

bThe ſame Con- ({hould make us Merry, and yet 

| ceips maker 17 Enrageus in Publick; nay, we 

| owag a Fob will not Allow the Liberty that 

is Publicks we take. Some Railleries we 

 accompt Pleaſant, others Bit- 

ter : A conceipt upon a Squint Eye, a 

Bunch-back, or any Perſonal Defe&, 

. paſſes for a Reproche, And why may 

we not as well hear it, as ſee it ? Nay, 

if a Man Imitates our Gate, "har oy 

or any Natural ImperteQion, it puts 

us out of all Patience, as if the Coun- 

terfett were more Grievous, than the P 

doing of the thing it ſelf. Some 

cannot endure to hear of their 

Age , nor others of their Pover- 

| tyz and they make. the. thing the 
more taken Notice of, the more th 

wy $ _ _ Jealt 

| r the purpoſe) was broken upon 

you at the Tble? keep better Com- 

j pany then. In the Freedom of Cups 

a ſober Man will hardly contain _ 

c 
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ſelf within Bounds. Irſticks with us 
extremely foretimes, that the Porter 
will not let usin to his great Maſter. 
Will any but a Mad-Man quarrel with 
a Curr for barking, when he may pa- 
cify him with a Cruſt > What have we 
to do; but to keep farther off, and 
Laugh at Him ? Fidzs Cornelins (a 
tall, ſlam Fellow) fell down-right a 
Crying in the Senate-houſe, at Corbx- 
lo's ſaying, that he looks like an Eftrich. 
He was a Man that made nothing ofa 
laſh upon his Life, and Manners, but it 
was worſe than Death to him, a re- 
fleftion upon 'his Perſon. No Man 
was ever ridiculous to others, that 
laught at himſelf firſt : It prevents miſ- 
chief, and 'tis a Spireful difappoint- 
ment of- thoſe that take 'pleaſure in 
{ſuch abuſes. ' Vatirius ( a Man that 
was made up for Scorn, and Hatred , 
Scurrilous, and Impudent to the high- 
eſt degree, but moſt —— witty , 
and with all this he was Diſeas'd,and 


Deform'd to extremity) his way was 
alwayes to beg in'to make ſport with 
himſelf, and fo he prevented the 

G 2 Mockeries 


2 


-Mockeries of other People, There 
are none more abuſive to others, than 
they that lie moſt open to! it them- 
ſelves; butthe humor goes round, and | 
he that laughs at me to-day, will have | 
ſome Body: to laugh at bim tomorrow, 
and revenge my Quarrel; But howe- 
ver there are ſome Libertics that will 
never go down with ſome Men. 


. ASIATCDS VALERIDS ( one of 
& Caligula's particular Friends, 
;© Some. Feaſts and a Man of Stomach, that | 
vr would not cafily digeſt an Af- 
front). Caligula ' told him in 
. publick, what: kind of Bedfellow his 

Wite was. Good God! that ever 

any Man ſhould hear this, or a Prince 

_ it, Eſpecially to a Man of Con- 

ar Authority, a Friend, and a Hus- 
| band ; and in fach a Manner too, as at 
| | once toown hisDiſguſt, and his Adul- 

MN tery. The Tribune Chereas had a 
weak broken Voice, like -an Hermo- 
phradite;, when he came to Caligulz | 

| for the Word, he would give him fome- 
q times Very, otherwhiles Priapnss as | 
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a Slur upon him both wayes, Yale- 
rius was afterward the Principal In- 
ſtrument in the Conſpiracy againſt 
him 3 and Chereas, to convince him of 
his Manhood, at one blow cleft him 
down the Chine with his Sword. No 
Man was ſo forward as Caligula to 
Break a Jeſt, and no Man ſo Unwil- 
ling to it, 


o 
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CHAP. IX. 


Cantions againſt Anger in the matter 
of Education, Converſe, and other 
(Feneral Meanes of preventing it, 
both in our ſelves and others. 


LL that we have to ſay in parti- 

7-1 cular upon this Subject lies un- 
der theſe two Heads; Firſt, that we 
do not fa into Anger , and Second- 
ly, that we do not Trerſgreſs in't, As 
in the Caſe of our Bodies, we have 
ſome Medicines to preſerye us when 
we are well, and others te recover us 
when we are Sick ; ſo it is one thing 
not to Admit it, and another thing to 
Overcome it. We are in the firſt 
place, to avoid all provocations, and 
the beginnings of Anger: for, if we 
be once down, 'tis a hard Task to get 
up again : When qur Paſſhion has got 
the betterof our Reaſon, and the Ene- 
my is receiv'd into the Gate, we can- 
not 
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not expe that the Conqueror ſhould 
take Conditions from the Priſoner. 
And, in truth, our Reaſon, when it is 
thus maſter'd, turns effeftually into 
palſhon. A Careful Education is a 
reat Matter ; for our minds are eaſi- 
form'd in our Youth, but 'tis a har- 
er buſineſs to cure Ill Habits Be- 
fide that, we are enflam'd by Climate, 
Conſtitution, Company, and a Thou- 
ſand other Accidents, that we are not 
aware of. 


THE Choice of a good Nurſe, and 
a well-Natur'd Tutor, goes a great 
way 3 for the ſweetneſs both of the 
Blood, and of the Manners will paſs 
into the Child. There 1s nothin 
breeds Anger more than a ſoft, an 
Effeminate Education 3 and 'tis very 
ſeldome ſeen, that either the Mothers, 
or the School-Maſters porn, "> way 
comes to good. But, wy young Maſter, 
when he comes into the World, be» 
haves himſelf like a Cholerick Cox- 
comb; For Flattery, and a great For- 


tune nouriſh Teachineſls. Burt it isa 
Nice 
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Nice point, ſo to check the Seeds of 
Anger in a Child, asnot to take off 
his Edge, and quench hisSpirits,where- 
of a Principal Care mult be taken, be- 
twixt Licence, and Severity, that he 
be neither too. much Embolden'd, or 
Deprels'd. Commendation gives him 
Courage, and Confidence; but then 
the danger is, of blowing him up in- 
to. Inſolence, and Wrath: So that 
when to uſe the Bitt, and when the 
Spur, is the main difficulty. - Never 
put him toa neceſlity of Begging any 
thing baſcly, or if he does, let him go 
without it. Enure him to a Familia- 
rity, where he has any Emulation 
And in all hisExerciles, let him under- 
ſtand , that 'tis generous to overcome 
his Competitor, but not to hurt him. 
Allow him to be Pleas'd when he does 
well, but not Tranſported , for that 
will puff him up into too high a Con- 


ceipt of himſelf. Give him nothing 


that he cries for, till the ed Fit 
is over, but then let him have it 
when he 1s quiet 3 to ſhew him that 
there js nothing to be gotten by be- 

| ing 
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1ng peeviſh. Chide him for whate- 
ver he does Amiſs, and make him be- 


times acquainted with the Fortune 


that he was born to. Let his Dyet 
be Cleanly, but Sparing ; and Cloath 
him like the reſt of — For, 

lacing him upon that Equality at 
= he wall bode leſs pe Af. 
terward : and conſequently the leſs 
waſpiſh, and quarrelſome. 


IN the next place, let us have a 
Care of Temptations, that we can- 
not Reſiſt, and /Provocations that we 
cannot Bear 3 and eſpecially of Sour, 
and Exceptious Company,For a Croſs 
humor s Contagious. Nor'is it all , 
that a man ſhall be the better for the 
example of : = — ; but 
an Angry diſpolition 1s troubleſome; 
donenls © hes hothing elſe to- work 
upon. We ſhould therefore Chuſe 2 
Sincere, Eafie, and Temperate Com- 
panion, that will neither Provoke An- 
ger, nor Returnit; nor givea Man 
any Occaſion of exercifing his Diſtem- 

pers. Nor 1s it enough to be Gentle, 
Submils, 
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Submiſs, and Humane, without Inte- 
grity, and Plain-dealihg/: For Flatte- 
ry is as Offenſive on the other ſide. 
Some Men would take a Curſe from 
you better than a Complement. Cz- 
lus, a paſhonate Orator, had a Friend 
of ſingular Patience that Sup'd with 
him; who had no way to avoid a 
uarrel, but by ſaying Amer to all that 
lus laid. Celins taking this ill ; Say 
ſomething againit me, (ayes he, that you 
and I may be Two: and he was angry 
with him becauſe he would not ; but 
the Diſpute fell, as it needs muſt , for 
want of an Oppanent. 


HE that is naturally addi&ted to 
er, Tet him uſe a Moderate Diet , * 
abſtain from Wine; for it is but 

adding Fire to Fire. Gentle Exerci- 
ſes, Recreatians, and Sports, Temper 
and Sweeten the Mind. Let him have 
a Care alſo of Long, and Obſtinate 
Diſputes , for 'tis eafter not to begin 
them, than to put an end to them. Se- 
vere Studies are nat good for him nei- 
therzas Law, Mathematicks : too much | 


In- 
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Intention preys npon the Spirits, ard 
makes him Eager. But Poetry, Hifto- 
| ry, and thoſe lighter Entertainments 
| may ſerve him for Diverſion, and Res 
lief, He that would be quiet,” muſt 
not venture at things out of his 
reach, or beyond his ſrengih; for he 
ſhall either ſtagger under the burthen, | 
or Diſcharge it upon the next Man he | 
meets; which is the ſame Caſe in Ci- | 
vil, and Domeſtick Afairs. - Buſineſs | 
that is ready, and pradticable, goes off | 
with eaſe; but when *tis too heavy 
for the bearer,they fall Both together. | 
Whatſoever we defign, we ſhould firſt | 
take a meafure, of our ſelves, and com- 
o! -= our Force with the Undertaking, 
or it vexes a Man not to-go through 
with his Work: a Repullſe inflames a j 
Generous Nature, as it makes one I 
that is . Phlegmatick , Sad. I have 
known ſome that have advis'd look- 
ing in a Glaſs when a Man is in the '; 
Fit, and the very Speftacle of his own 
| deformity has cur'd him. Many that 
are troubleſome in their Drink , and | 
| know their own Infirmity, giv* = | 
| ere 
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| Servants ofder before-hand, to take 

> them away: by- torce, for fear of Miſ- 

chief, and not to obey their Maſters 

themſclves when they are hot-headed. 

If the thing were duely conlider'd, we 

fhould need no other Cure than the 

bare Conſideration of it. We are not 

-at Madtmen, Children, and 

Fools,becauſe they donot know what 

they do: And-why ſhould not Impru- 

dencehaveanequal Privilege in other 

Caſes? If aHarke Kick, or a Dog Bite, 

ſhall a Man Rik, or Bite again? The 

one 'tis true is wholly void of Rea+ | 

fon, but it is alſo an equivalent Dark- 

nels of Mind, that poileſes the other; 

So long as we are. among Men, let us 

Cheriſh Humamey ; and fo live, that 

no Man may be either in Fear, or in 

of:us. Loſſes, Injuries, Re- 

proches, Calumnies, they are but ſhore 

Inconveniencies., and we ſhould bear 

them with Reſolution, ' Beſide that, 

ſome People are above our Anger 3 0+ 

thers below it. To contend withour 

—_— were a Folly ; and with our 
Inferiors an Indigrty. 

- THERE 
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THERE is hardly a more Effe&u- 
al Remedy againſt Anger, than | 


Patience, and Conlideration. a patience ſefi:ns 


Let but the firſt fervor abate, ra. 
and that Miſt which darkens 

the Mind, will be either Leflen'd, or 
Dilpell'd. A Day, nay.an bour = 
much in the moſt Violent Caſes, and 
perchance totally ſuppreſs,it : Time 


| diſcovers the Truth of /things , and 


turns that into Judgment ,, which at 
firſt was Anger. Plato was about ta 
Strike bis Servant, and while his band 
was in the Ayr, he checkt himſelf, but 
ſtill held it-in that Menacing, Poſture, 
A Friend of his took notice of it, and 
askt him. what he meant. - 1 az now, 
fayes Plato, puniſhing of an Angry Man: 
$o that he had left his Servant tocha- 
ſtiſe himſelf. Another time, his Sex+ 
=p "ng drug a great Fault 
2 layes he, do you: beat thas 
am Angry : $0. that be 
forbare faking him for the very Rea- 
ſon that would have made another 
Man have done it. I azz Angry, > hayes 
| e, 


— — : 
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he, and ſhall go farther than becomes me- 
Nar is it fit that a Servant ſhonld be 
in his Power, that is not kis own Ma- 
ſter. -Why ſhould any one Venture 
now to truſtan Angry Man with a Re- 
venge, when Plato durſt not truſt him-+ 
ſelf 2 Either He muſt Govern That,ot 
That will undoe him. Ler us do our 
beſt to Overcome it; but let us how- 
ever Keep it Cloſe, without giving it 
any Vent. AnAtigry Man, 1t he gives 
himſclf Liberty at all times, willgo tuo 
far. If it comes once to ſhew it ſelf itt 
the Eye, or Countenance, -it has got 
the better of us. Nay, we ſhould {0 
oppole it, as to put on the very con- 
trary diſpoſitions : Calm Looks, Soft 
and Slow Speech ; an eafie, and deli- 
berate exre” = as by little -— _ 
we may poſlibly bring our Thoughts 
into a ſober Conformity with Glas 
Actions. - When Socrates was Angry , 
he would take himſelf in't, and Speak 
Low, im oppoſition to the Motions 
of his diſpleaſure. ' His Friends would 
take notice of it, and it was not to 
his diſadvantage neither, but rather - 
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by 


his Credit, that ſo =_ (ſhould know 
that he was Angry, and no Body- feel 
it : which could never have X 
if he had not given his Friends the 


ſame Liberty of Admonition which he - 


himſelf took. And this Courſe ſhould 
we take; we ſhould defire our Friends 
not to flatter us in our Follies, but to 
treat us with all Liberties of Repre- 
henſion;, even when we are leaſt wil 
ling to bear it, again(t ſo powerful,and 
ſo 1nſinuating an Evil, we ſhould call 
for help while we have our Eyes in 
our head, and are yet Maſters of our 
ſelves. Moderation is profitable for 
Subje&ts, but more for Princes; who 
have the meansof executing all that 


their Anger prompts them to. When 


that power comes once to be exer* 
cisd to a Common Miſchief, it can ne« 
ver long continue, a Common fear 
joyning in one Cauſe all their divid- 
Complaints. Ina Word now how 
we may Prevent , Moderate, or Mas 
ſter this Impotent Paſhon in Others. 


IT 
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IT is not _ to be ſound our 
ſelves;unleſs we > endevour to 

b Several wayes make others ſo, wherein we 
—_— 4%- muſt accommodate the Reme- | 
: dy to the Temper of the Pa- 
tient. Some are to be dealt with by | 
Artifice, and Addreſs: As for Exam- 
ple, Why will you gratifie your Enemies, 
to ſhew your ſelf ſo much concern'd 2 

"Tis not worth your. Anger , 'tis below 
you; I am as much troubled at it my | 
ſelf; as you can be ; but you had better | 
ſay nothing , and take your time to be 
even with them. Anger, in ſome Peo- 
ple, is tobe openly oppos'd ; inothers, 
there mult be a little yielding, accor- \| 
ding to the diſpoſition of the Perſon. 3 
Some are won by Entreaties; others 
are gaind by mere Shame, and 
Conviction ; - and ſome by delay 3 A 
dull way.of Cure for a Violent Diſtem- 
per: but this-muſt be the laſt Experi- 
ment, Other Afﬀections- may be bet- 
ter dealt with . at leiſure : For they 
proceed gradually 3 but This Com- 


mences, and Perfedts it ſclt in the ſame 
| Mo- 


# 
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Moment. It does not, like other Paſ- 
fions, Sollicite, and Miſlead us, . but 
It runs away with us by forcez and 
hurries us on with an Irrefiſtible Te- 
merity, as well to our own, as to ano- 
thers ruine: Not only flying in the 
Face of him that provokes us, but like 
a Torrent, bearing down all betore it. 
There's no encountring the firſt Heat 
and Fury of it ; For it is Deaf, and 
Mad. The belt way is (in the begin- 
ning ) to give it Time, and Reſt, and 
let 1t ſpend it ſelf : while the Paſſton 
is too hot to handle, we may deceive 
it : but however, let all Inſtruments 
of Revenge be put out of the way. It 
1s not amiſs ſometimes to pretend to 
be angry too 3 and joyn with him, not 
only.1n the Opinion of the Injury, but 
in the ſeeming Contrivance.of a Re- 
venge. But this muſt be a Perſon 
then that has ſome Authority over 
bim. This is a way to get time, and 
by adviſing __w ſome greater puniſh- 
ment , to. delay the Preſent. If the 
Paſſion be Quyagrountry what ſhame 

or 
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or fear can ot = _ 'tis no hard 

miarter- to amuſe it by ſtrange Stories, 

teful News, or Pleaſant } Diſcour- 

rr Deceipt, in this Caſe, is Friend- 

"hip, for Men muſt be Cozen'd to be 
Cur'd. 


THE Injuries that preſs hardeſt up- 

on us, are thoſe which *cither 

cThoſe Injurierggo WE have not defery'd, or not 

geereſt ne, tht expeted, or at leaſt not in fo 

Delerv/dner Ex- High a degree. This Ariſes 

potted. from the Love of our ſelves: 

; For every Man takes upon him 

Like a Prince 1n this Cafe, to pra- 

aiſle all Liberties, and to allow 

none. Which proceeds either from 
Ignorance, or Infolence. What News 

15 it for People to do il! things? for 

an Enemy to hurt us; nay, for a 

Friend , 'or a Servant to Tranſprefs ; 

And to prove Treacherons, Ungrate- 

ful, Covetous, Impious? What we 

find in one Man, we tay in another , 

and there is no more Security in Fot- 

tune, than in Men. Oqr Joyes are 


mingled 
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mingled with Feares, and a Telv- 
peſt may riſe out of a Calm; but a 
- Pilot is alwayes provided 

rt. 
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CHAP.. X. 
Againſt Raſh Judgment. 


T is good for every Man to fortify 
himſelf on his weak fide : and if he 
Loves his Pcace, he muſt not be In- 
uiſitive, and hearken to Tale-bearers; 
or the Man that is over-Curious to 
hear, and fee every thing, multiplyes 
Troubles to himſelf : For a Man does 
not fee], what he does not know. He 
that is liſtening after private Diſcourſe, 
and what People ſay of him, ſhall ne- 
ver be at Peace. How many things 
that are Innocent in themſelves, are 
made Injurious yet, by miſconſtruCti- 
on? Wherefore ſome things we are 
to pauſe upon, others to laugh at, and 
others again to pardon. Or if we 
cannot avoid the Sence of Indigni- 
ries, let us however ſhun the open pro- 
feſhon' of 'itz which may be eafily 
done, as appears by many —_—_— 
Anger, 


of thoſe, that have ſuppreſs'd 
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: Anger, under the Awe of a greater 
Fear. It is a good Caution nope: 
lieve any thing till we are very cer- 
| tain -of -it, for many probable things 
prove falſe, and a: ſhort time - will 
make Evidence of the Undoubted 
Truth. ' We are prone to Believe ma- 
-ny things which we are unwilling to 
ear, and fo we conclude, and rake 
up a prejudice, before we can Judge: 
vlover condemn a Friend unheard ; 
or without letting him know his Ac- 
cuſer, or his Crime. *Tis a Common 
thing'to' ſay, Do not you tell that 'you 
had it from me : for if you do,Fll deny 
it, and never tell you any thing again. 
By which means, Friends are ſet to- 
= by the Ears, and the Informer 
ips his Neck out of-the Collar. Ad- 
mit no Stories upon theſe Termess 
For it is an unjuſt thing to Believe in 
rivate, and to be Angry ly.- He 
That delivers himſelf 6-4 0 Ouels and 
Conjettare, runs a great hazard 5 for 
there can -be no Suſpicion / without 
ſome probable Grounds fo that'wirh- 
out much 'Candor , and — 
an 
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and, m ing 4 the beſt of every thing , 
there 1s no living 1n Society with Man- 
kind, Some things that offend us we 
have by Report z others we fee, or 
hear. - In the firſt Caſe, let us not be 
too Credulous z ſome People Frame \a 
Staries that they may deceive us; O- þ 
thers, only Tell what they Hear, and 
are deceiv'd Themſelves. ——_ make | 
it their Sport to do ill Offices z others ; 
dothemonly to pick a thank : There 
are ſome, that would art the deareſt 
Friends in the World ; Others love 
to. do Miſchief, and ſtand aloof off, 
to ſee what comes on't. If it be a 
{mall matter, I would have Witneſles, i 


| but if it be a greater, I would have it 
| upon Oath, and allow Time to the 
| ' MAgcuſed, and Counſel too, and hear 
| It oyer and oyer again. 


1 IN thoſe Caſes where we our ſelves 


\,, are Witneſſes, we ſhould ®take 
ppm wg &ſt into Conſideration all the Cir- 
7 "vs... eumſtances. If a Chil, 'twas 


Temoravce ; : If aWomas, a ec If 


ang by Conumend, a Neve tys If 2 
Max 
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Mas be I njur'd, 'tis but @uid pro quo. 
If a Judge, he Knows nr pf mp : 
Ifa Prince, I muſt Submit ; either, if 
Guilty, to Juſtice , or if Innocent, to 
Fortune : If a Brute, I make my (elf 
one by lmitating it : If a Calamity,or 
Diſoeſe wy beſt Relief is Patzence : If 
Providence , 'tis both Impiows , and 
Vain to be Angry at it: If a Good 
Man, Fll make the Beſton't; If a Bad, 
Tl never Worger at it. Nor is it on- 
ly by Tales, and Stories, that we are 
Inflam'd, but Suſpicions., Connte- 
rances 5 nay., a Look, or a Smile is e- 
nough to þlow us up. Ia theſe Caſes, 
let us ſuſpend our Diſpleafure, and 
lead the Cauſe of the Abſent. Per- 
Jane be is Imocent; or if not, I have 
time to conſider on't, and may take my 
Revenge at Leiſure : but when it jsonce 
Executed, | 'tis not to be Recall'd. A 
__ Head is apt to take that to 
imſelf which was never meant him, 
Let us therefore truſt to, nothing, but 
what we ice: And chide our ſelves 
where we are over-Credulays. By 
this Courſe, we ſhall got be {o eaſily 


4 im- 
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impos'd upon; nor put to trouble our 

{clves about things not worth. the 
| whilez as the Loytring of a Servant 
| upon an Errant, the Tumbling of a 
| Bed 3-or the Spilling of a Glas of 
| Drink. 'Tis a Madneſs'to be difor- 
der'd at theſe Fooleries. We confider 
the thing done, and not the Doer of 
it. It may be he did it Onwillingly ; or 
by Chance. It was a Trick put upon 
him, or he was forc'd to't. He did' it 
for Reward perhaps, not Hatred ; Nor 
of his own Accord ; but he was egg'd on 
zo't. Nay, ſome regard muſt be had 
to the Age of the Perſon, Or to For- 
tunez and we muſt conſult Humani- 
ty, and-Candor in the Caſe. One 
does me a Great M:chief, at Unawares. 
Another does me a very ſmall one b 
Deſign: Or peradventure none at all, 
but mended ine one. The Latter wag 
more in Fault, but I'll-be Angry with 
neither. -- We muſt diſtinguiſh be- 


twixt what a Man 'carmot do, and 
what he wil not. —_ z be has 
once offended me, but, How often has he 


pleas'd me? He has off 
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and in other kinds, And why ſhould not 
T bear it as well now as I have done # Is 
he my Friend? why then 'twas agairſt 
his will. Is he my f "Tis no more 
than I lookt for, Ler us give way to 
Wiſe Men, and not ſquabble with 
Fools ; and fay thus to our ſelves, We 
have all of us our Errors; No Man is 
ſo Circumſpe&, ſo Confiderate, or fo 
fearful of offending, but he has much 
to anſwer for. A Generous Priſoner 
cannot immediately comply with all 
the Sordid, and Laborious Offices of 
a Slave.A Footnian that isnot breath'd, 
cannot - keep pace” with' his 'Maſters 
Horſe: *Hethat is over-watch'd, ma 

be allow'd to be Drowzy. All thets 
things are to be woghds before we 
give any Ear to the firſt Impulſe. If 
it be my duty to Love my Country, I 


muſt be kind alſo to my Coun Ws 
if a Veneration be due to the le, 


/ fois a Piety alfoto the Parts: And it 
is the 'Common Intereſt to preſerve 
them. Weare all Members of one Bo- 
dy, and it is as Natural to help one 
another, as for the hands to help the 


tcer, 
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| feet, or the eyes the hands. Without 
| e Love, and Care of the Parts the 
| hole can never be preſerv'd, and we 
muſt ſpare one another, becauſe weare 

barn for Society, which cannot be 

maintain'd, without a Regard to 
Particulars. Ws This 4 a Rule | 
Wy never to. Ja a Pardon that | 
huts, ether to the Giver, | 

i Recon, That may, be well | 


, hich 1s " 1N ano» 
als cnn” fe fore. we are not. tq 
condemn , any: thing that is 


toa Nation ; for Cuſtome defends it. 
But.much more, pardonable are thoſe 
"winch are Common. iP. Mans 


bI{/0:* 


IT wakigl ES 
ex dpes me an Injury, 
AE may receive 0ne;and that there 


5 pagan ba Ponmone þ Is an 
| born AM Rand 
ignitics 
gm agint Waves As it 
WE HO. Me ie en 
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Condition, that there is no Securi 

in a more proſperous ; And as the L 

of a Son in a Corner is born with 
more Patience, uponthe ſight of a Fu- 
neral carry'd out of a Palace; So are 
Injuries, and Contempts, the more to- 
Jerable from a meaner Perſon, when 
we conſider, that the Greateſt Men, 
and Fortunes are not exempt. The 


T07 


wiſeſt alſo of Mortals have their fail- 


ings, and no Man Living is without 
the ſame Excuſe. The difference is, 
that we do not all of us tranſgreſs the 
ſame way : but we are oblig'd in Hu- 
manity to bear one with another. 
We ſhonld, every one of us, bethink 
our ſelves how remiſs we have been 
in our Duties; How immodeſt in our 
Diſcourſes; how Intemperate in our 
Cups; and why not as well how Ex- 
travagant we have been in our Paſſ1- 
ons? Letus Clear our ſelves of this 
Evil, purge our minds, and utterly 
root our all thoſe Vices, which, upon 
leaving the leaſt ſtring , will grow 
ggaln, and recover. We muſt Think 

nes 3, of 
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of every thing, Expet every thin 
that we may not be Surpriz'd, I __ 
Shame, fayes Fabizs, for a Comman- 
der tqexcule himſelf, by ſaying, 7 was 


wot aware of it. 
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CHAP. XL 


Take nothing ill from Another Man, 
till you have made it your Own 
Caſe. 


FF is not prudent to deny a Pardon 
to any Man, without firſt exami- 
ning, it we do not ſtand in need of it 
our ſelves; for it may be our Lot to 
ask it,even at his Feet,to whom we re- 
fuſe it. But we are willing enough 
, to Do, what we are very unwilling to 
Suffer. It is unreaſonable to Charge 
Publick Vices upon Particular Per- 
ſons: For we are All of us wicked , 
and that which we blame in others, 
we findin our ſelves. 'Tis nota Pale- 
neſs in one, or a Leanneſs in another 3 


Io9 


but a Peſtilence that has laid hold ' 


upon All. *Tis a wicked World, and 
we make part of itz and the way to 
Pac zet, 18 to bear one with another. 
4 / WE CIY , has done me 4 
ſorewd 
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ewd turn, and I never did him any 
hurt. Well, but it may be I havemitſ- 
chiev'd other People, or at leaſt I may 
live to do as much to him as that 
comes to. Such a one has ſpoken ill 
things of me; but if I firſt ſpake ilt of 
him, as f do of many others, this is not 
an Injury, but a Repayment. What 
if he did over-ſhoot himſelt? he was 
loth to loſe his Conceipr, perhaps, but 
there was no Malice in't; and if he 
had not done me a Miſchief, he muſt 
have done himfelf one. How many 
Good Offices are there that look like 
Injuries? Nay, How many have beer 
Reconcil'd, and good Friends, after a 
profeſs'd hatred? | 


BEFORE we lay any thing to 

heart, let us = our _ if 

c It 0 Me we have not done © the fame 

contenu avorbe! things to others. Bur, where 

bis own Cee. (hall we find an'equal Judge? 
No on that loves omar - 

onl aps beca e is 

anothers ) it ne faffe bis own 

fo be fo much as look'd upon, _ 
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Mano fierce againſt Calumny, as the 
Evil Speaker ; None fo ſtrict Exa&- 
ers of Mcdeſty in a Servant, as thoſe 
that are moſt Prodigal of their own. 
We our Neighbors Crimes in 
| fhght, and we throw ourown over our 
Shoulders. The Intemperance of a 
bad Son is chaſtisd by a worſe Fa- 
ther 3 and the Luxury that we puniſh 
in others, we allow to our ſelves. 'The 
Tyrant exclaimes againſt Homicide 3 
| and Sacrilege againſt Theft. We are 
Angry with the Perſons, but not with 

- the Faults. 4 


SOME things there are that cannot 
hurt has and oh rovvs wil notz ; 
as Magiſtrates, Parents, 4.Some things can= 
Tutors,) udges;whoſe Reproof, - —_— 
or Corretion we are to take, ; 
as we do Abſtinence, Bleeding , and 
other uneafie things, which we are the 
better for. In which Caſes, we are 
not ſoruch to reckon upon what we 
ſuffer,as.upon what wehavedone.[taks 
it il}, ſayes one, and I have done no- 
#hing, ayes atiother : when at the ſame 

time 
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time we make it worſe, by adding Ar- 
rogance, and Contumacy to our firſt 
Error. We cry out preſently , What 
Law have we Trenſoreſs'd ? As if the 
Letter of the Law were the Sum of 
our Duty ; and that Piety, Humanity, 
Liberality, Juſtice, and. Faith, were 
things beſide our Buſineſs. No, no, 
the Rule of Humane Duty is of a 
greater Latitude; and we have many 
Obligations upon us, that are not to 
be found in the Statute-Books. And 
yet we fall ſhort of the Exadtneſs, 
even of That Legal Inmocency. We 
have intended one thing, and done 
another 3 wherein only the want of 
Succeſs has Kept us from being Crimi- 
nals. This very thing, methinks, ſhould 
| make us more favourable to Delin- 
| uents, and to forgive not only out 
| Ives, but the too; of whom we 
ſeem to have harder thoughts, in ta- 
| king that to be a Particular Evil di- 
| reed to us, that befalls us only by 
| the Common Law of Moxtality. In 
| fine, no Man living can Abſolve him- 
ſelt to his Conſcience, though to the 
| World 
| 
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World perhaps he may. 'Tis true, 
that we are alſo Condemn'd to Pains, 
and Diſeaſes, and to Death too, which 
1s no more than the quitting of a Soul 
houſe. But, Why ſhould any Man 
complain of Bondage, that whereſoe- 
_ verhe looks, has his way open to Li- 

berty ? That Precipice, that Sea, that 
River, that Well, there's Freedome in 
the bottom of it. © It hangs 


m3 


upon every Crooked Bow 3 © Sicd Er- 


and not only a Mans Throte,or 
his Heart, but every vein in his Body 
opens a Paſlage to't. 


TO Conciude, where my Proper 
Virtue fails me, I will have recourſe 
to Examples, and fay tomy felt, Am 1 

eater than Philip, or AuguiFus, who 

th of them put up greater Repro- 
ches. Many have pardon'd their Ene- 
mies, and ſhall not I forgive a neglec, 
- a little freedome of the Tongue ? Nay 
the Patience but of a Second Thought 
does the buſineſs; for , though the 
firſt ſhock be violent, take it m parts 
and 'tis ſubdu'd, _— to WI up 
a 
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all in one word ; The great Leſlon of 
Mandkin, as well in this,as in all other 
Caſes, is. to do as he would be done 


by. 


— —— ——— — — __ 
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CHAP. XIL 


Of Cruelty. 


—_ is ſonear an Affinity be- 
twixt Anger, and Craelty , that 


many People confound them 3 as if 


Cruelty were only the Execution of A+ 
ger in the Payment of a Reverge: 
which holds in ſome Cafes, but not in 
others. There are a ſort of Men that 
take delight in the ſpilling of Humane 
blood; and in the Death of thoſe that 
never did them any Injury, nor were 
ever {o much as fulpetted for it; As 
Apollodorus, Phalaris, Sixis, Procruſtes, 
and others , that burnt Men alive , 
whom we cannot fo properly call 
Angry, as Brutal. For, Anger does 
neceſſarily preſuppoſe an Irjury, ei- 
ther Done, or Conceivd, or Feard; 
but the other takes Pleaſare in Tor- 
menting , without ſo much as pre- 
tending any Provocation to't, and 

Ti#] I 2 kills 
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kills merely for killing ſake. The O- 
riginal .of 'this Cruelty perhaps "was 
Anger, which by frequent Exerciſe, and, 
Cxitome, has loſt all ſence of Humani- 
ty, and Mercy ; and they that are thus 
afte&ted, are fo far from the Counte- 
nance, and Appearance of Men in Ar- 
er, that they will Laugh, Rejoyce, and 
tertain themſelves with the moſt hor- 
rid SpeQacles ;as Racks, Jails, Gibbets, 
ſeveral ſorts of Chains,and Puniſhments; 
Dilaceration of Members, Stigmati- 
zings, and Wild Beaſts; with other 
exquiſite Inventions of Torture : And 
yet at laſt the Cruelty it ſelf is more 
orrid, and Odious, than the Means 
- by which it works. It is a Bei7ial 
madneſs, to Love Miſchief; beſide, that 
'tis Womaniſh to Rage and Tear ; a Ge- 
nerous Beaſt will ſcorn to do't, when 
he has any thing at his Mercy. Itis a 
Vice for Wolves, and Tigers 3 and no 
leſs Abominable to the World, than 
Dangeroxs to it ſelf. 
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[] 


THE Romans had their Mornizg , 
and their Meridian *Spe@acles. 
In the Former, they had their 27k Crucly of 
Combats of Mer with Wild au,” 
Beaſts 5 and in the Latter, the 
Men tought One with Another. I went 
(fayes our Author) the other day to the 
Meridian SpeQtacles, ir: hope of Meeting 
ſomewhat of Mirth, and Diverſion, to 
(weeten the humors of thoſe that had 
been entertain'd with Blood in the 
Morning: But, it prov'd otherwiſe ; for 
compar d with this Inhumanity, the for- 
mer was a Mercy. The whole buſineſs 
was only Murther upon Murther , the 
Combatants fought Naked, and every 
Blow, was a Wound. They do not con- 
tend for Victory, but for Death z and 
| be that kills one Man, is tobe hill d by 
another. By Wounds they are forc'd 
Wounds , which they Take, and 
ive pon their bare Breaſts. Burn 
that Rogue,they cry 3 What ? Is he a- 
fraid of his Fleſh > Do but ſee how 
ſneakingly that Raſcal dies > Look to 
gour ſelves, my Maſters, and conſider 


on t 


anpar-— a  - mood A. 
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on't: Who knows but this may tome to 
be your own Caſe ® Wicked Examples 
ſeldome fail of Coming home at laſt 
to the Authors. To deſtroy a Sirgle 
Man, may be Daxgerons, but to'Mur- 
ther whole Nations, is only a more 
Glorious Wickedneſs, . Private 4varice, 
and Rigony are Condeman'd : But Op- 
preſſion, when it comes to be Authoriz.d, 
by an At of State ; and to bepublick- 
ly Commanded, though' particularly 
Forbidden, becomes a Point of Digai- 
ty, and Honor, What a ſhame is it for 
Men to Enterworry one another , 
when 'yet the fierceſt even of Beaſts 
are at peace with thoſe of their own 
kind? This Brutal Fury puts Philoſo- 
phy i (elt to a ſtand. The Drunkard, 
the Ghatton, the 'Covetous, may be 
reduc'd. Nay, and the miſchief of it 
is, that no Vice keeps it {cf within 4ts 
proper Bounds. Luxury runs 4nto 
Avanice,.and when the Reverence of 
Virtue” is extinguiſh;d, Men will: tick 
at. notliing that carryes profit along 
with it. Mans Blood 1s ſhed in Wan- 
tonnels ; his Death is @ Spectacle for 


Entertain- 


. 


D 
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Entertainment, and his Grones are 
Muſick. When Alexander deliver'd 
up Lyſimachus to a Lyon, how glad 
would he have been to have had 
Nails, 'and Teeth to have devour'd 
him himſelf? It would have too 
much derogated,he thought, fromthe 
dignity of his Wrath, to have appoint- 
ed a Max tor the Execution of his 
Friend. Private Cruelties, *tis true, 
cannot do much Miſchief, but in Prin- 
ces, they are a War againſt Mankind. 


C..CASA4R would commonly, for 
Exerciſe, Þ and Pleaſure, put 
Senators, and Roman Knights 
to the Torture: and 1bip ſeve- 
ral of them, like Slaves, or put them 
to Death with the molt accurate Tor- 
ments, merely for the fatisfafQtion of 
his Crzelty. That Ceſar that wiſh'd 
the People of Rome had but one Neck, 
that he might cut it off at one Blow. It 
was the Employment, the Study, and 
the Joy of his Life. He would not ſo 
much as give the Expiring leave to 
Grone, but caugd their Mouthes tobe 
, I 4 ſtopt 


Cc Barbarous Crus 
go 
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ſtopt with Spunges, or for want of 
them, with Ragsof their own Cloths, 
that they might not breathe out ſo 
much as their faſt Agonies at Liberty 3 
Or perhaps, leaſt the tormented ſhould 
ſpeak ſomething which the Tormentor 
had no mind to hear. Nay, he was 
fo Impatient of Delay, that he would 
frequently riſe from Supper to have 
Men kill'd by Torch-light, as if his Life 
and Death had depended upon their 
diſpatch before the next morning. To 
ſay Nothing how many Fathers were 
put to death by him in the ſame night 
with their Sos. (which was a kind of 
Mercy, in the prevention of their 
Mourning. ) And wasnot Sy/a's Cru- 
elty prodigious too, which was only 
ſtopt for want of Enemies? He cauſed 
7000 Citizens of Rome tobe ſlaughter'd 
at once; and ſome of the Senators be- 
ing ſtartled at their Cryes that: were 
heard into the Senete-houſe + Let us 
mind onr buſineſs, fayes Sylla, This is 
rothing but a few Mutineers that I'bave 
Order'd tobe ſent out of the Way. A 
Glorious SpeGacle ! ſfayes Hannibal ! 

when 
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when he ſaw the Trenches flowing 

with Humane Blood ; and if the Ri- 

vers had run Blood too, he would 
have lik'd it ſo much the better. 


AMONG the famous, and deteſta- 
ble S es, that are com- 
mitted to Memory, I know «4 Hehe: Threat! 
none worſe than that Impudent, 74 » Feares 
and' Tyrannical Maxime; Let 
then Hate me, ſo they Fear me: notcon- 
{idering that thoſe that are kept in 
Obedience by Fear, are both Malici- 
ous, and Mercenary, and only wait for 
an opportunity to change their Ma- 
ſter. Beſide that , whoſoever is Ter- 
rible to Others, is kewiſe afraid of 
Himſelf. What is more ordinary , 
than for a Tyrant to be deſtroy'd by 
hisown Guards, which is no more than 
the putting of thoſe-Crimes into Pra- 
ice, which they learned of their Ma- 
ſters? How many Slaves have reveng'd 
themſelves of their Cruel oppreſſors, 
though they were ſure to dye for't? 
but when 1t comes once to a Popular 
Tyranny, whole Nations conſpire a- 

gainſt 
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gainſtit. For, whoſoever threatens All, 
2s in danger of 4 over and above, 

Ity of a Prince encreaſcs 
the zumber of his Enemies,by deſtroy- 
ing ſome of them ; for it entailes an 
hereditary hatred upon the Friends 
and Relations of thoſe that are taken 
away. And then it has this Misfor- 


+ , tune, that a Man muſt, be. wicked up- 


on” Neceflity ; for there's no: goig 
back z So that he muſt betake himſc 
to Armes, and yet he lives in fear. He 
can neither truſt to the Faith of his 


| Friends, nor tothe Picty of his Chil- 


dren; he both dreads Death, and 
wiſhes itz and becomes a greater Tery 
he R_ than he is to his Peo- 
- Nay, it there were nothi 

UG to - £ Cruelty. deteſtable,it = 
enough, . that it paiſes all Bounds both 
of Cyſtoame, and; Humanity, and is 
follow'd upon the Heel, with Sword, 
or Poyſon. A Private Malice indeed 
does not move whole Citics ; but that 
which extends to All, is every Bodies 
Mark. One Sick Perſon gives no 
great diſturbance in a Fanuly ; but, 

when 


[. 
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when it comes to a Depopulati 
Plague, all People fly from't. A 
why ſhould a Prince expett any Man 
to be ood, whom he has taught to 
be wicked ? 


BUT, What if it were Sefe to be 
cruel 2 Were it not ſtill a fad 
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thing, the very State of ſuch a c A Tyrannic 


Government * A Government , 


ken City, where there's —_ "777 
but Serzow, Trouble, and Confuſon. 
Men dare not ſo much as truſt them- 
ſelves with their Friends,or with their 
Pleaſures. - There is .not any Enter- 
tainment. {o -Innocent , but it affards 
pretence of Crime, and , Peor 
ple are,betray'd at their Tables, and 
10 their Cups,,and drawn fromthe very 
Theatre to the Priſar., How horrid -a 
Madneſs is it to be. ftill Regizg , and 


Killing ; to have the ratling of Chains 


alwayes in our Ears; Bloody SpeGa- 
cles before our Eyes; and to.carry 
Terror, and Diſmay, wherever we go ? 
If we had Lyozs, and Serpents to rule 


OVET 


4G et & 
that beares the Image of a Ta- - _ 
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over us, this wonld be the manner of 
Their Government ; (aving that they 
agree better among themſelves ; It 
| Paſſes for a Mark of Greatneſs, to burn 
Cities, and lay whole Kingdoms waſte ; 
nor is it for the honor of a Prince, . to 
appoint This or That ſingle Man to be 
kilF'd, unleſs they have whole Troops, 
or ( ſometimes) Legions, to work 
upon. © But, it is not the Spoils of 
ar, and Bloody —— that make 
a Prince Glorious; but, the Divine 
Power of preſerving Unity, and Peace. 
Reta weichionr Diftin@ion is more pro- 
perly the buſineſs of a General Delage, 
or a Conflagration, Neither "does a 
_— and Inexorable wy of rey 
t eme Magiſtrate : eatneſs 0 
Mind alwa icck and Fran 
but Cruelty is a Note, and an Efſe® of 
Weakneſs; and brings down a Governor 
fo the Level of a Competitor. 
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Clemency. 


SEM HE Humanity, and Excel- 
WES lence of this Virtue, is con- 
y SQ fels'd at all hands, as well 
»» by the Men of Pleaſure, and 
thoſe that think'every Man was made 
for himſelf,as by the Stozcks, that make 
Man a Sociable Creature, and born for 
the Common Good of Mankind : Fox it 
is, of all Diſpoſitions, the moſt Peace- 
able, and 2uzet. But before we enter 
any further upon the Diſcourfe, it 
would be firſt known what Clemency 
is, that we may diſtinguiſh it from Pit- 
ty : which is a Weakneſs; though ma- 
| ny 
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ny times miftaken for a Virtue: And 
the next _ be , to bring the 
Mind to the Habit, and Exerciſe of 


it. 


CLEMENCY i#s 4 favourable Diſ- 

poſition of the Mind,in the Mat- 

2 Clemency De- ter of infliting Puniſhment : Or, 
find. A Moderation, that remits ſome- 
what of the Penalty Incurrd. 

As Pardon is the Total Remiſſuon of 4 
deſerv'd Puniſhment. We mult be 
Careful not to confound Clemency 

with Pitty; for as Religion worſhips 

God, and Swperſtition Profanes that 

| worſhip : ſo ſhould we —— be- 
| twixt Clemency, and Pitty; Pradiſing 
the Oxe, and Avoiding the Other. For 

Pitty proceeds from a Narrowneſs of 

Mind,that reſpeQs rather the Fortwne, 

than the Caxſe. It is a kind of Moral 

Sickneſs, contrafted from other 'Peo- 

ples Misfortunes: Such another weak- 

neſs as Laughing,or Yawning for Con» 

pany , or as That of Sick , that 

cannot look upon others that are 

Blear'd, without dwopping Then 

ſelves, 
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ſelves. Il give a Shipwrack'd-Man a 
Plank, a Lodging to a Stranger, or a 
Piece of Mony to him that wants it; 
I will dry up the Tears of my Friend, 
yet I will not weep with him, but 

, treat him with Conſtancy, and Huma- 
nity, as one Man ought to treat Ano- 
ther, 


IT is objefted by ſome, that Cle- 
mency 1s an Inſignificant Vir- 
tue;z and that only the Bad are actmencyis Pro: 
the Better for'tz for the Good fiable for all, 
have no need on't. But, in the 
firſt place; as Phyſick is in Uſe only 
among the Sick, and yet in Honor 
with the Sound ; ſo the Innocent have 
a Reverence for Clemency, though 
Criminals are properly the Obje& of 
it. And then again, a Man may be 
Innocent, and yet have Occaſion for 
it too : for, by the Accidents of For- 
tune, or the Condition of Times, Vir- 
tue it ſelf may come to be in danger. 
Conſider the moſt Populous City , or 
| Nation 3 what a ſolitude would it be, 
if none ſhould be left there but thoſe 


that 
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that could Stand the Teſt of a Severe 


Juſtice, We ſhould have neither 


Judges, not Acculers z none either to 
Grant a Pardon, or to Ask it, More 
or leſs, we are all Sinners, and he that 
has beſt purg'd his Conſcience, was 
brought by Errors to Repentance. 
And it is farther Profitable to Man- 
kind; for many Delinquents come 
to be Converted. There is a Tender- 
neſs to be us'd, even toward our 
Slaves, and thoſe that we have bought 
with our Mony ; How much more 
then, to Free, and to Honeſt Men, that 
are rather under our Prote&ion, than 
Dominion ? Not that I would have it 
ſo General neither , as not to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt the Good, and the Bad, 
for that would Introduce a Confuſi- 
on, and give a kind of encouragement 
to Wickedne(s.” It muſt therefore have 
a reſpet to the Quality of the Offen- 
der, and ſeparate the Curable from the 
Deſperate for it is an equal Cruelty 
to pardon All, and to pardon None. 
Where the Matter is in Ballance, let 

Mercy 
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Mercy turn the Scale:If all Wicked Men 
ſtiould be puniſh'd, Who ſhould ſcape? 


THOUGH Mercy, and Gentleneſs 
of Narure Þ» keeps all in Peace, 
and Tranquillity, even in a dÞClemency does 
Cottage, yet is' it much more 7 is Frivae 
Beneficial and Conſpicuous in fois bs 
a Palace. Private Men in their Princes. 
Condition, are likewiſe Private 
in their Yirtes, and in their Vices; but 
the Words, and the Aﬀtions of Prin- 
ces, are the SubjeCt of Publick Rumor; 
and therefore They had need have a 
Cate, what Occafion They give Peo- 
ple for Diſcourſe , of whom P—_— 
will be alwayes a Talking. There is 
the Goveriment of a Prince over his 
Tags a Father over his Children ; 
a Maſter over his Scholars, an Officer 
| over his Soldiers. He is an Unnatu- 
ral Father, that for every Trifle beats 
his Children. Who is the Better Ma- 
ſter, he chat Rages over his Scholars, 
for but miffing a word in a Leſſon; or 
he thar tryes by Admonition, and fair 
Words, to Inſtrue, -_ Reform —_ 
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An Outrageous Officer makes his Men 
run from their Colors. A skilful R- 
der brings his Horſe to Obedience, by 
mingling Fair meanes with Foul 3 
whereas to be perpetually ſwitching , 
and ſpurring, makes him Vitious, and 
Jadiſh : And ſhall we hot have more 
care of Mey, than of Beaſts? It breaks 
the Hope of Generous [Inclinations , 
when they are depreſt by Servility , 
and Terror. There is no Creature 
A hard to be pleas'd with Ill Uſage, as 
n. 


CLEMENCY does well with A/, 

but beſt with © Princes, tor it 

c Mercy is the makes their Power Comforta- 
imereſt bo f ble, and Beneficial , which 
ple. ' would otherwiſe be the Peſt of 
Mankind. It eſtabliſhes their 

Greatneſs, when they make the good 

of the Publick, their Particular Care, 

and Employ their Power for the ſafe- 
oy ot the People. . The Prince, in cf- 
ect, is but the Soul of the Communi- 


of the Prince ; So that-in being 


fo, afthe Community is only the Bo- 
y 
E Mer- 
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Merciful to Others, he is Tender of 
Himſelf: Nor is any Man ſo Mean, 
but his Maſter feels the Loſs of him, as 
a Part of his Empire. And he takes 
Care, not only of the Lives of hisPeo- 
ple, but alſo of their Reputations. 
Now, giving for granted, that all Vir- 
tues are 1n SR Equal, it will 
not yet be deny'd, that they may be 
more Beneficial to Mankind in One 
Perſon, than in Another. A Beggar 
may be as Magnanimous as a King : 
For, What can be Greater, or Braver, 
than to baffle Ill Fortune ? This does 
not hinder, but that a Man in Autho- 
rity, and Plenty, has more Matter for 
his Generoſity to work upon, than a 
Private Perſon: And it is alſo more 
taken notice of upon the Bench, than 
upon the Level. When a Gracious 
Prince ſhewes himſelf to his People, 
they do not fly from him as from a Ti- 
, that had rous'd himſelf out of his 

3 but they worſhip him as a Be- 
nevolent Influence, they ſecure him a- 


' gainſt all Confpiracies, and Interpoſe 


their Badies betwixt Him, and Dan- 
K 2 ger, 
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ger. They Guard him while he __ 
and defend him in the Field againſt his 
Enemies. Nor1s it without Reaſon , 
this Unanimous Agreement in Love, 
and Loyalty; and this Heroical Zeal 
of Abandoning themſelves for the ſafe- 
ty of their Prince, but it 18as well 
the Intereſt of the People. In the 
Breath of a Prince there's Life, and 
Death : and his Sentence ſtands good, 


| Right or Wrong. Ifhe be Angry, no 


body dares Adviſe him;andif he does 
Amiſs, who ſhall call him to Accompt? 
Now, for him that has ſo much Miſ- 
chief in his Power, and yet applyes 
That Power to the Common Urtility , 
and Comfort of his People, diffuſing 
alſo Clemency , and Goodneſs into 
Their hearts too; What can be a 
greater Blefling to Mankind than ſuch 
a Prince? Any Man may kf another 
Againſt the Law, but only a Prince 
can ſave him ſo. Lethim deal with 
his own Subjects, as he defires God 
ſhould deal with him: If Heavenſhould 
be Inexorable to Sinners, and deſtroy 
All without Mercy, What Fleſh _ 

e 
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be ſafe? But,as the Faults of Great Men 
are not preſently puniſh'd with Thun- 
der from Above, let them have a like 


.regard to their Inferiors here upon 


Earth. He that has Revenge in his 
Power, and does not Uſe it, is the 
Great Man: Which isthe more Beau- 
titul, and Agreeable State, that of a 
Calm, a Temperate, and a Clear day 
or That of Lightening, Thunder, and 
Tempeſts ? And this 1s the very diffe- 
rence betwixt a Moderate, and a Tur- 
bulent Government. *Tis for Low, 
and Vulgar Spirits, to Brawl, Storm, 
and Tranſport themſelves; but 'tisnot 
for the Majeſty of a Prince to laſhout 
into Intemperance of Words: Some 
will think it rather Slavery, than Em- 
pire, to be debarr'd Liberty of Speech: 


-And what if it be when Govern- 


ment it ſelf is but a more Illuſtrious 
Servitude? He that uſes his Power as 
he ſhould, takes as much Delight in 
making it Comfortable to his People, 
as Glorious to himſelf. He is Aﬀable, 
and eafie of Acceſs; his very Coun- 
tenance makes him the Joy of bis _ 

Pies 
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ples Eyes, and the Delight of Man- 
kind. He is Belov'd, Defended, and 
Reverenc'd , by all his Subjefts; and 
Men ſpeak as well of him in Private, 
as in Publick: He is ſafe withour 
Guards, and the Sword is rather his 
Ornament, than his Defence ; In his 
Duty, he 1s like that of a good Father, 
that ſometimes gently Reprovesa Sonz, 
ſometimes Threatens him; nay, and 
perhaps Corrects him : But no Father, 
1m his right Wits, will Difinherit a Son 
for the Firſt Fault: There muſt be 
Many, and Great Offences, and only 
Deſperate Conſequences that ſhould 
bring him to that Decretory Reſolu- 
tion: He will make many Experi- 
ments, to try if he can Reclaim him 
firſt, and nothing but the utmoſt De- 
{pair'muſt put him upon Extremities. 
It is not Flattery that calls a Prince the 
Father of his Country: The Titles of 
Great, and Auguſt, are Matter of Com- 
plement, and of Honor ; but, in cal- 
ling him Father, we mind him of that 
Moderation, and Indulgence, which 
he awes to his Children : His Subjets 

are 
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ate his Members. Where, if there 
muſt be an Amputation, let him come 
flowly to it, and when the Part is cut 
off, let him wiſh it were on again ; let 
him Grievein the doing of it : He that 
pales a Sentence preſently, looks as if 
e did it willingly; and then there 1s 
an Injuſtice in the Excels. 
IT is a Glorious Contemplation, 
for a © Prince, firſt to conſider 


. . ed Re- 
the vaſt Multitudes of his Peo- CF aME. 


ple, whoſe Seditious, Divided, !;-1">.e. 


and Impotent Paſſions would 
caſt All into Confuſion, and deſtroy 
Themſelves, and Publick Order too, if 
the Band of Government did not re- 
ſtrain them: And Thence to pals to - 
the Examination of his Conſcience, 
ſaying Thus to himſelf. [+ js by the Choice 
of Providence that I am here madeGod's 
eputy 'upon Earth; the Arbitrator 0 
Life, and Death, and that upon My 
breath, depends the Fortune of my Peo- 
ple. My Lips are the Oracles of their 
Fate, and upon Them, hangs the Deitiny 
both of Citzes, and of Men. It is un- 
: K 4 der 
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der my Favor that People ſeek for either 
Proſperity, or ProteFion: Thouſands of 
Swords are Drawn, or Sheath'd at m 
Pleaſure. What Towns ſhall be Advenc'd, 
or Deſtroy'd; who ſhall be Slaves, or who 
Free, depends upon my Will ; and yet in 
this Arbitrary Power of AGing without 
Controle, I was never Tranſported to do 
any Cruel Thing, either by Anger, or Hot 
Blood, in my Self, or by the Comtumacy, 
Raſhneſs, or Provocations of other Men; 
though ſufficient to turn Mercy it Jelf in- 
to Fury. I was never mov'd by the O- 
diows vanity of making my ſelf Terrible by 
my Power (that Accurſe on Com- 
mon) Humor of Oftentation, and Glory, 
that haunts Imperious Natures.) M, 
Sword has not only been bury'd in t 
Scabbard , but in a manner Bound to 
the Peace,and Tender evenof the Che 
Blood : And where f was no other Myo- 
tive to Compaſſion, Humanity it ſelf is 
Sufficient. I hqve been alwayes Slow to 
Severity, and Prone to Forgive, and 
under as StriF a Guard to Obferee the 


Laws, 6s if 1 were Accomptable for the 


Breaking of them. Some Ipardon'd for 


their 
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their Youth ; Others, for their Age. 1 
ſpare one Man for his Dignity 5 Another 
or his Humility ; and when I find no 
other matter to work, upon, I ſpare my 
ſelf. So that if God ſhould at this In- 
ſtant call me to an Accompt , the whole 


World would agree to witneſs for me.thet 
ei ike 


Private 3 either by my Self, or by 
Other, de rt noun Lhd 
fratt fr boron The whichfew Bri 
ought ſor, n 1 bat wh1 2r; 
__ Obtain'd, the Conſcience of my 
Proper. Innocence. And | have not loſt 
my labor neither, for no one Man was 
Rift the whote Bocy of my Pope ie 
ett to the w 0 . 
der ſuch a Prince fog hare 
to wiſh for, beyond what he enjoyes + their 


Fears are Qnieted , and their Prayers 


heard, and there is nothing can maks 
their Felicity Greater, wnleſs to make it 
perpetual ; and there is no Liberty deny'd 
to the People, but that of Deſtroying one 


enother. 


IT 
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IT is the Intereſt of the People,by 

the* Conſent of all Nations,to 

© Upup the wall- Tun all hazards for the Safety 
being of the of their Prince, and by a Thou- 
the Sofl ke ſand Deaths' to redeem that 
People, © © - © one Life, upon which ſo many 
Millions depend. Doves not the 
whole Body ferve the Mind}, though 
only the One is expos'd to the Eye, 

and the Other not, but, Thin, and In- 
viſible, the very feat of it being Un- 
certain ? Yet the Hands, Feet, and 
Eyes, obſerve the Motions of it : we 
Lye down, Run about, and Ramble, 

as That Commands us. If we be Co- 
vetous, we Fiſh the Seas, and Ranſack 

the Earth for Treaſure 3 If Ambitious, 

we burn our own Fleſh with Scevola 

we caſt our ſelves into the Gulph with 
Curtius : So would that vaſt Multi- 
rude of People; which is Animated 

but with One Soul, Govern'd by One 
Spirit, and Mov'd by One Reaſon, de- 
ſtroy it ſelf with its own Strength, if 

It were not ſupported by Wiſdom,and 
Government. Wherefore, it 1s = 
their 
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their Own Security, that the People 
expolec their Lives for their Prince, as 
the very Bond that ties the Republick 
together; the Vital Spirit of ſo many 
Thouſands, which would be nothing 
elſe but a Burthen, and a Prey,without 
a Governor. Whenthis Unioncomes 


- once to be Diffolv'd, All falls to Pie- 


ces 3 for Empire, and Obedience, muſt 
Stand, and Fall together: ' It 'is no 
wonder then, if a Prince be Dear to 
his People , when the Community is 
wrapt up in him, and the of 
Both as 9 pn as the Body, and 
the Head ; the One for Strength, and 
the othet Counſel 3 for, What fignifies 
the Force of the Body, without the 
Direftion of theUnd ing?While 
the Prince watches, his People $8leep; 
his Labor Keeps Them at Eaſe, and 
his Bufines keeps them at Quiet. The 
Natural Intent off Monarchy appears 
even from the very Diſcipline of Bees; 
They aflign to their Maſter the faireſt 
Lodgings, the Safeſt Place,and His Of 
fice 1s only to ſee, that the Reſt per- 
form their Duties. When the King is 
h Lolt, 
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Loſt, the whole Swarm Diſſolves : 
More than One, they will not Admit z 
and then they contend who ſhall have 
the Beſt : They are, of all Creatures, 
the Fierceſt, for their Bigneſs 3 and 
leave their Stings behind them in their & 
> z Only the King himſelf has 
None, intimating, that Kings ſhould 
neither be VindiGtive, nor Cruel. Is 
3t.not a Shame, after ſuch an Example 
of Moderation in theſe Creatures, that 
Men ſhould be yet rar. 1p It 
were well if they loſt their Stin 
in their Revenge, as well as t 0 
ther, that they might hurt but Once, 
and do no Milchi by their Proxies. 
It would tire them out, if either they 
were to execute All with their Own 
hands, or to wound Others, at the Pe- 
nil of their Own Lives. 


Prince ſhould behave himſelf Ge- 

nerouſly © inthe Power, which 

9 Prinee h# God his en him, of Life and 
Beloy's * © | Death ;eſpecially toward thoſe ' 

that have been at any time his 


Equals; for the One has his —— 
| an 
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and the other his Puniſhment in't. He 
that ſtands Indebted for his Life, has 
loſt it; but he that Receives his Life 
at the Foot of his Enemy, Lives to 
the Honor of his Preſerver : He Lives 
the Laſting Monument of his Virtue ; 

whereas ifhe had been led in Triamph, 

the Spectacle would have been quick- 

ly over. Or what if he ſhould reſtore 
him to his Kingdom again? Would it 

not be an Ample Acceflion to his Ho- 

nor, to ſhew that he found nothing 
about the Conquer'd that was worthy 
of the Conqueror? There's nothing 
more Venerable than a Prince that 
doesnot Revenge an Injury. Hethat 
1s Gracious, is Belov'd,and Reverenc'd 
as a Common Father, but a Tyrant 
ſtands in Fear, and in Danger even of 
his Own Guards. No Prince can be 
ſate himſelf, of whom all Others are 
Afraid for to ſpare None, is to en- 
rage All. "Tis an Ervor to imagine , 
that any Man can be fecure, that fuf- 
fers no body elſe to be ſo too, How 
can any Man endure tolead an Unea- 
lie, Sulpiciaus, Anxious Life, when he 


may 


4} 


miy be Safe, if he Pleaſes, and enjoy 
all the Bleſſings of Power , toget er 
with the Prayers of his People ? Cle- 
mency Protedts a Prince without a 
Guard; there's no need of Troops, 
Caſtles, or Fortifications: Security,on 
the One (ide, is the Condition of Se- 
curity-on the Other 3; and the Aﬀecti- 
ons of the Subject are the moſt Invin- 
cable Fortreſs. What can be Fairer, 
than for a Prince to Live the Obje& 
of his Peoples Love, to have the Vows 
of their Hearts, as well as of their Lips; 
and his Health, and Sickneſs, their 
Common Hopes, and Fears? There 
will be no Danger of Plots : Nay, on 
the Contrary, Who would not frank- 
ly venture his Blood, to ſerve Him, 
under whoſe Government, Juſtice , 

| Peace, Modeſty, and Dignity Flon- 
riſh? Under whoſe Influence Men 
grow Rich, and Happy 3 and whom 
Men look upon with ſack Veneration 


as they would do upon the Immortal 
Gods, if they were Capable of ſeeing 
them: And,- as the True Repreſen- 
tative of the Allmighty, they —_ 

im, 


bim; when he is Gracious, and Boun- 
tiful, and employes his Power to the 
Advantage of his Subjetts, 


WHEN a Prince proceeds to Pu- 
niſhment, * it muſt be either to 
Vindicate Himſelf, or Others, f Where Puniſh 
It is a hard matter to Govern. —— 
Himſelf in his Own Caſe. It derare, ; 
a Man ſhould Adviſe him not 
to be Credulous, but to examine Mat- 
| ters, and Indulge the Innocent, this is 
rather a point of Juſtice than of Cle- 
mency: But, in Caſe that he be Ma- 
nifeſtly Injur'd, I would have him For- 
ive, where he may Safely do it, and 
e Tender, even where he cannot For- 
give : But, far more Exorable in his 
Own Caſe however, than in Anothers. 
'Tis nothing to be free of- Another 
Man's Purſe 3 and 'tis as Little to be 
Merciful in Another Man's Cauſe. He 
is the Great Man that Maſters his Pal- 
fion where he is himſelf; and 
Pardons, when he might Deſtroy.The 
end of Puniſhment, is either to Com- 
fort the Party Injur'd, or to _—_ 
im 
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him for the Future. A Princes For- 
tune is above the need of ſuch a Com- 
fort, and his Power is too Eminent to 
ſeek an Advance of Reputation, by 
doing a Private Man a Miſchicf. This 
I ſpeak, in Caſe of an Aﬀeont from 
thoſe that are Below us : But he,that 
of an Equal, has made any Man his In- 
ferior, has his Revenge, 1a the bring- 
ing of him Down. A Prince has been 
kill d by a Servant, deſtroy'd by a Ser- 
pent z but whoſoever pr ea Man, 
mult be Greater than che Perſon that 
he preſerves. With Citizens, Stran- 

ers, and People of Low Condition, a 
Prince 1s not ro Contend, for they are 
Beneath him : He may ſpare ſome, out 


of Good Will, and Others, as he would - 


do ſome little Creatures that a Man 
cannot touch without fouling his Fin- 


* gers: But for thoſe that are to be Par- 


don'd, or expos'd to Publick Puniſh- 
ment, he may uſe Mercy as he fees Oc- 
cafion 3 and a Getierons Mind can ne- 
ver want Inducements, or Motives to 
it : And whether it be Ape, or Sex 5 
High, or Low, Nothing —_— Y 


— 


at 
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\ TO paſs now to the Vindication 
of Others, there muſt be had a 


8 regard, cither to the Amend- g7he Ends 


ment. of the Perſon Puniſh'd,or 
the making of Others better, for fear 
of Puniſhment z or the taking the Of- 
fender out of the way for the ſecurity 
of Others. An Amendment may be 
rocurd by a Small Puniſhment, for 
e hves more Carcfally that has ſome- 
thing yet to Loſe; It 18 a kind of [me- 
prrity, to be Incapable of a foerther Pu- 
niſbment, The Corruptions of a City 
are beſt Cur'd by Few,and Sparing Se- 
verities; for the Multitude of Otfen-- 
ders creates a Cuſtome of Offending , 


and Company Authorizes a Crime, 


and there 1s more good to be doneup- 
on a Difolute Age, by Patience, than 
by Rigor : Provided that it:paſs not 
for an Approbation of 1} Manhers ; but 
only as an Unwillingneſs to proceed to 
Extremities. Under a Merciful Prince 
a Man will be aſham'd to offend, be- 
cauſe a Puniſhment that is inflited by 
a Gentle Governor, _—_ to fall bea- 

(7! vier 
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vier, and with more Reproch : And 
it is Remarkable alſo, that Thoſe Sins | 
are Often Committed , which are very 
| often Puniſh d. Caligula, in five years, 
| ndemn'd more le to the Sack, 
| than ever were before! him z and thete | 
were fewer Parricides Before That Law 
againſt them, than After. For our An- 
ceſtors did wiſely preſume , that the 
Crime would never be Committed,rill 
by a Law for Puniſhing it, they found, 
that it might be done. Parricides be- 
| gan with the Law againſt them , and 
| the Puniſhment inſtraged Men m the 
| Crime. Where there are few Puniſh- 
| ments, Innocency is induly'das a Pub- 
lick Good, and itis a dangerous thing 
to ſhew a'City how ſtrong it is in De- 
linquents. There is a certain Contu- 
macy in the Nature of Man, that makes 
him Difficulries. - We are bet- | 
ter to w, than to Drives as a Ge- 
neroos Horſe rides beſt wah an Eaſte 4 
Bitt, People Obey wilkngly, where 


they are Commaniled . | When 
Burrhia the Preſet was to Sentence | 
Two MalchaQors, he brought the War- | 


rant 


-& 
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rant to Nero to ſign: who, after a 
long ReluQtancy, came to't at laſt with 
this Exclamation, I would I could not 
Write. A Specch that deſerv'd the 
whole World for att Auditory, but all 
Princes eſpecially; and that the hearts 
of all the Subjects would conform to 
the Likeneſs of their Maſters. As the 
Head is Wel, or 111,fo is the Mind Dull, 
or Merry. What's the Difference be- 
twixt a Airg, arid a Tyrant, but a Di- 
verſity of Wk under one, and the ſame 
Power : the One Deſtroyes for his 
Pleaſure, the Other upon Neceffity : 
A Diſtinction rather in Fa&, than in 
Name. A Gracious Prince is Arm'd 
as well as a Tyrant; but 'tis for the 
Defence of his People, and not for the 
Ruin of them. No King can ever 
have Faithful Servants, that accuſtames 
them to-Tortures, and Executions : 
The very Guilty themſelves do not 
lead fo Anxious a Life as the Perſecu- 
ters, for they are not only affraid of 


Juſtice, both Divine, and Humane, bur 


it is Dangerous for them to mend their 
Manners ; ſo that _ they are once 
2 in, 
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in, they muſt continue to'be Wicked, 
upon Neceſlity. An Univerſal Hatred 
unites in a Popular Rage: A Tempe- 
| rate Fear may be kept in Order, but 
when 1t comes once to be Continual, 
| and Sharp, it provokes people to Ex- 
tremities, and Tranſports them to De- 
ſperate Reſolutions; as Wild Beaſts, 
when they are preſt upon the Toyl;turn 
back, and Aſſault the very Purſuers. A 
Turbulent Government 1s a Perpetual 
trouble both to Prince, and People;, 
and he that isa Terror to all Othe F 
is not without Terror alfo himſelf. 
Frequent Puniſhments, and Revenges 
may Suppreſs the Hatred of a Few, 
but then it ſtirs up the Deteſtation 
of All. So that there's no deſtroying 
One Enemy, without making Many. | 
It is good to Maſter the Wi of 'be- | 
ing Cruel, even while there may be 
Cauſe for it, and Matter to Work up- 
on, 


\ 
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" AUGUSTUS was a Gracious 
h Prince, when he had the 
Power in his own hand; but 


uſe of his Sword, and had his 9. 
Friends ready Arm'd to ſet u 
on Anthony, during That Diſpute. But 
he behav'd himſe! burdens. at ano- 
ther rate 3 for when he was betwixt 
forty and fifty years of Age, he was 
told, that Cirra was of a Plot to Mur- 
ther him, with the Time, Place, and 
Manner of the Deſign 3 and Thisfrom 
one of the Confederates. Upon This, 
he reſolv'd upon a Revenge, and ſent 
for ſeveral of his Friends to Adviſe 
upon't. The thought of it kept him 
v—_ to conſider, that there wasthe 
Life of a young Nobleman in the Caſe, 
the Nephew of Pompey, and a Perſon, 
otherwiſe Innocent. He was off and 
on ſeveral times, whether he ſhould 
ut him toDeath,or not. What (fayes 
he) ſhall IT live in Trouble, and in dan- 
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in the Trizpwoiracy he made Fane, &., Au 


ger my ſe rk and the Contriver of my 


[ 
Death walk Free, and Secure £ Will no- 


thing 
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thing ſerve him but That Life, which 
Providence has preſerv'd in jo many Ci- 
vill Wars; in jo. many Battels , bath by 
Sea and Land: ang Now, in theState of 
an Oniverſal Peace too? and not a ſim- 


ple Murther neither, but a Sacrifice ; for 


1 am to be aſſaulted at the very Altar ; 
And ſhall the Contriver of all thi Willa+ 
»y ſcape Unpuniſb'd ? Here Py 
made a little Pauſe, and then recolled- 
ing himſelf; No, zo (Ceſar, ayes he) 
"tis rather Czfar, than Cinna, that I'm 
to be Angry with : Why do I my ſelf live 
any longer, after that my Death is be- 
come the Intereſt of ſo many People © And 
if I go on,what end will there be of Blood, 
and of Puniſhment ? If it be againit My 


Life that the Nobility Armes it Self,and 


levels their Weapons, my Single Life is 
not worth the while, if ho Many muſt be 
deſtroy'd, that I may be preſerv'd, His 
Wife / 7via gave him herean Interrup- 
tion, and defir'd him, that he would 
for once hear a Womans Counſel. Da 
(ayes ſhe) like a Phyſitian , that when 
common Remedies fail, will try the Con- 
trary ; Tou have got nothing Hitherto by 

| Severity; 
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Severity: After Salvidiznus there fol- 


low'd Lepidus 3 after Hime, Murzna ; 
1 rm him, and Egnatius fole 
low'd Czpio : Try now what Mercy will 
do; Forgive Cinna. He is Diſcover'd, 
and can do you no hurt in your Perſon; 
and it will yet Advantage you in your 
Reputation. Auguſtus was glad of the 
Advice, and he gave Thanks for't,and 
thereupon Countermanded the Meet- 
ing of his Friends, and order'd Cinma 
to be brought to him Alone; for whom 
he caus'd a Chair to be ſet, and then 
diſcharg'd the reſt of the Company. 
Cinna (ſojee Auguſtus) before 1 go a- 
ny further, you muſt promiſe not to give 
me the Interruption of one Syl/able till I 
have told you all I have to ſay, and you 
ſhall have Liberty afterward to ſay what 
youpleaſe : Ton cannot forget, that where 
1 found you in Armes againſt me, and 

* not only Made wy Enemy,. but Born ſo, 
1 gave you your Life and Fortune. 
Opon your Petition for the Prieſthood, I 
granted it with a Repalſe to the Sons of 
thoſe that had been my Fellow Soldiers 1 


and you are at this dey ſo Happy, and ſo 
L 4 Rich, 
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Rich, that even the Conquerors envy him 

that is Overcome ; and yet after all 
This, you are in a Plot, Cinna, to Myr- 
ther me. At that word, Cinza ſtat 

and interpoſed with Exclamations, 

Tht certaiuly be was far from being ei- 
ther ſa Wicked, or ſo Mad. This is breach 

of Conditions, Cinna, (fayes Auguſtus) 

tis not your time to ſpeak yet. I tell you 
again, that you are in a Plot to Murther 

me; and (© he told him the Time, the 

Place, the Confederates, the Order,and 

Manaer of the Deſign, and who it was 
that was to do the - Cinna, »p- 

on This, fixt his eye upon the Ground, 

without any Reply; not for his word-+ 

ſake, but as in a Confuſion of Conſci- 


| ence; and fo Auguſtus went on. What 


(layes he) may your Deſign be in all 
this £ Is it that you would pretend ta 
ſtep into my Pl ice? The Common-wealth 
were in au 1{/ Condition, if only Augu- 
ſtus were in the way betmixt you and the 
Government. Tou were caſt the Other 
day in a Cauſe, by one of your own Free- 
men 3 ard do you expet to find a weaker 
Adverſary of Caiar> But , What if [ 
. were 
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were Remov'd There's Amilius Pau- 
lus, Fabius Maximus, ard Twenty 0- 
ther Families of great Blood, and Inte- 
ref that never bear.it £ To cut 
off the Story ſhort; (tor it was a Dif 
courſe of above two Hours; and Au- 
xs lengthen'd the Puniſhment in 
agrm _ r: A Log he fe 
all) Weſ, Cinna, ſa the Li 
that / gave to you png. Enemy, I 
will now repeat it to a Traytor, and to 4 
Parricide, and this ſbalt be the laſt Re- 
proche Ill give you. For the time to 
come, there ſhall be no other Contention 
hetwixt Yon and Me, than which 
extdoe the other in Point of Friendſhip. 
After This, Aug»ſixs made Cine, Con- 


ſul, ( an Honor, which he confeſs'd, 


he durſt not ſo much as Deſire ) and 
Cinna was ever affeQionately Faithful 
to him, he made Ceſar his Sole Heir, 


and this was the Laſt Conſpiracy that 6+ 


yer was form'd againſt him. 


THIS 
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THIS Moderation in Augnitus, was 

the ! Excellency of his Mature | 

i Auguſtus's Mo- Ape; for in his Youth, he was 

deration10 bis E- Paſſionate, and Sudden ; and 

he did many things, which af- 

terward he look'd back upon with 

Tronble : After the Battel of Aim, 

ſo many Navies broken in Sicily, both 

Romane, and Strangers; the Perufian 

Altars ;, (where 300 Lives were Sacri- 

f#4d to the Choft of Fulixs) bis fre- 

quent Proſcriptions , and other Severi- 

nes 3 his Temperance at laſt ſeem'd to 

be little more than a Weary Cruelty. If 

hehad not Forgrven thoſe that he Con- 

| | jr pm granny- he have —wd > 

| e choſe his v fe-guard from a- 

| _— Enemies, _ the Flower of 

- ——_ their _ —- = 
lemency. ' ay, he only puniſh 
pidws himſelf whth Beniſhmentand 

mitted him'to wear the 'Exfigns of his 

Dignity without taking the Pontificate 

to himſelf, ſo long as Lepidus was Li- 

ving ; for he would nat poſſeſs it as a 

Spoyl,but as an Honor; This Clemency | 

it | 
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it was, that Secur'd himin hisGreatneſs, 
and Ingratiated him to the people, 

, though be laid his hand upon the Ga- 
vernment beforethey bad thor y 
ſubmitted to the Yoke ; and This Cle» 
mency it was,that has made hisNaweF a» 
wous to Poſteritz. This is it,that makes 
us Reckon him Dj»ime, without the 
Authority of an Apotheoſss, He was {6 
Tender, and Patient, that though ma» 
Dy a bitter Jeaſt was broken upon him 
(and Contwwelies upon Princes, arethe 
molt Ivtolerable of all Irjuries) yet he 
never puniſh'd' any Man upon That 

 Subjet, IÞ is Then Generous #o be 
Merciful, where we have it 3» our Power 
to take Revenge, | 


A Son of Titus Arizs being Exa» 
min'd, and found * Guilty 
Parricide, was Baniſh'd Rowe, _* 4 a 
and Confin'd to - Marſeilles, Figenen 7m: 
where his Father allow'd him 
the ſame Annuity that he had before 3 
which made all people conclude him 
Guilty, when they ſaw that his Father 
had yet Copdemn'd the Son, that he 
| could 
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| | could not Hate. Auguſtus was pleas'd 
| - to Sit upon the Fattin the Houſe of 
| Arins, only as a Single Member of the 
Council, that was to Examine it: If it 
had been in Czſars Palace, the Judg- 
overt mult have been Ceſars, and not 
the Fathers. Upon a full hearing of 
the Matter, Ceſar direfted, that every 
Man ſhould write his Opinion , whe- 
ther Guilty, or Not, and without de- 
claring of his Own, for fear of a Par- 
tial Vote. - . Before the Opening of the 
Books, Ceſar paſs'd an Oath, that he 
would notbe Arins his Heir : and, to 
ſhew, that he had no Intereſt in his 
Sentence, as appear'd afterward, for he 
| was not Condemn'd to the Ordinary 
| Puniſhment of Parricides, nor to a Pri- 
| ſon, but, by the Mediation of Ceſar,on- 
ly Baniſh'd Roe, and confin'd to the 
Fans bare Father ſhould _— 
«ſtus inſiſting upon it, that the Fa- 
6-4 oder contine blaine with an 
Eafie Puniſhment, and Arguing , that 
the young Man was not mov'd to the 
war by Make, and that he was 
but half reſoly'd upon the Fatt, for he 
M3 waver'd 
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waver'd in it, and therefore to remove 
him from the City,and from his Fathers. 
would be ſufficient, This is a d- 
Glorious Mercy, and worthy ..of a we, 
Prince , to make all things Gentler 
whereever he comes, How Milſera- 
ble is that Man in Himſelf, who when 
- he hasemploy'd his Power in Rapines, 
and Cruelty upon Others, is yet more 
Unhappy in himſelf? He ſtandsin Fear 
both of his Domelticks, and of Stran- 
ers, the Faith of his Friends, and the 
piety of his Children,and flies to Actu- 
al Violence to ſecure him from the Vi- 
olence he Fears. When he comes to 
look about him, and to confider what 
he Has done, what he Muſt, and what 
he is About to do; what with the Wick- 
edneſs, and with the Torments of his 
Conſcience, many times he Fears Death, 
Oftner he wiſhes for't, and lives more - 
Odious to himſelf,than to his Subjedts: 
whereas,on the Contrary, he that takes 
a Care of the Publick, hugh One 
Part more perhaps than of Another, 


et there is not Any Part cf it, but he 
ooks upon as Part of Himſelf. 7 
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Mind is Tender, and Gentle, and ever 
where Puniſhment 1s Neceffary, and 
Profitable, he comes to it Unwillingly, 
and without any Rancor, or Enmity 
in his heart. Let the Authority, in 
fine be what it will, Clemency becomes 
it, and the Greater the Power, the 
ter is the Glory of it. It is 4 tra- 


Royal Virtne,. for a Prince to deliver 
bs _ from Other Mens Anger, and 
ppreſs them with his Own. 


not to 


li. 
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Epiltles. 


EPIST. I; 


*i Certain General DireJians for the Go 
vernment of the Voice as in ſpeak- 
ing Soft, or Loud 3 Quick, or Slow. 
The. Speech the Index of the Mind. 


_ & Ou ſay well, that in Speakirigs 
PA the v Ordering of the 
2s "Voice, (to ſay nothing of the 
Re - Adtions ; eau and 
hi Circumſtances that accom ils 
is 4 Conkileration worthy ce ik 
Man.” 'Thete are; that vretctibe Certain 
Modes of Rifibg, and Falling; _ 
= Will be govern'd by Them, you 
k' a word, move a ſtep, or cat a 
Bie but by a Rule: Pry” theſe 
_ too "Critical. Do not ns 
me- yet, asif I made no Difference be- 
rwixt entring upon a — or 


Soft 3 
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Soft; for the AfﬀeGtions do Naturally 
Riſe by Degrees and, 1n all Diſputes, or 
Pleadings, whether Publick, ar Private, 
a Man ſhould properly Begin with Mo- 
deſty, and Temper, and ſo Advance by 
little and little, if need be, into Cla- 
mor, and Vociferation. And as the 
Voice Riſes by Degrees, let it fall ſo tooz 
not Snapping off upon a ſudden, but A» | 
bating,as upon Moderation : The other is 
Unmannerly, and Rude. He thathas a 
Precipitate ſpeech, is commonly violent | 
in his Manners :: Befide that, there is in 
it much of Vanity, and Emptyneſs; and 
no Man takes fatisfation in a Flux of 
Words, without Choice; where the 
. Noiſe is more than the Value. Fabian 
was a Man Eminent, both for his Life, 
and Learning; and no.lefs for his Elo- 
quence. His;Speech was rather Eafie , 
and Sliding, than Quick ; Which he ac- 
compted to. be, not only-Eyable to mas 
ny Errors, but to a Suſpicion of Immode- 
ſty. Nay, let.a Man haye Words never 
ſo.much at Will,” he will no more ſpeak 
Faſt, than he will Run, for fear his 
Tongue ſhould go before his Wit. "The 


Speech of a Philoſopher ſhould be _ 


i 
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his Life, Compos'd, without Prefling, or 
Stumbling z which is fitter for'a Moun+ 
tebank , than a Man of Sobriety, and 
Buſineſs: and then to drop one word af- 
ter another, 1s as bad on the other fide. 
The laterruption is Tedious, and tires 
out 'the Auditor with Expectation. 
Truth, and Morality, ſhould be deliver'd 
1n Words Plain, and without AfﬀeCati- 
on; for, like Remedies, unleſs they ſtay 
with us; we are never the better for 
them. He that would work upon his 
Hearers, muſt no more expet'to do it 
upon the Poſt, than a Phyſitian to Cure 
his Patients, only in paſſing by them. 
Not but that I would have a Wiſe Man, 
in ſome Caſes, to Raiſe himſelf, and mend 
| his Pace; but (till with a regard to the 
Dignity of his Manners; though there 
may be a great force alſo in Moderati- 
on. I would have his Diſcourſe ſmooth, 
and Flowing, like a River ; not Impetu- 
ous, like a Torrent. There isa Rapid, 
Lawleſs, and Irrevocable Velocity of 
Speech , which I would ſcarce allow, 
| even to an Orator,; for if he be tran- 
ſported with Paſtion, or Oſtentation, a 


Mans Axtention can hardly. keep him 
B 2 Company. 


as... 
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Company. It is not the Quantity, but 
| the | = ly that does the batneſ 
| Let the words of an Antient Man flow 
Soft, and Gentle; let thoſe of an Orator 
come off Round, and Powerful ; but not 
run on without Fear,or Wit, as if a whole 
Declamation were tobe but one Period. 
Cicero wrote with Care, and that which 
will for ever {tand the Teſt. All Pub- 
lick Languages are according to the Hu- 
mor of /the Age: A Wantonneſs, and Et- 
feminacy of Speech denotes Luxury; for 
the Wit follows the Mind : If the Latter 
be. Sound, Compos'd, Temperate, and 
Grave, the Wit ts Dry, and Sober too: 
but if the One be Corrupted, the other 
is likewiſe unſound. Do we not ſee 
when a Mans Mind is heavy, how he | 
Creeps, and Draws his Legs After him? 
A Finical Temper is read in the very 
Geſture, and Cloths; if a Man be Cho- 
| lerick, and Violent, it is alſo diſcover'd 
| in his Motions. An Angry Man ſpeaks 
| Short, and Quick ; the Speech of an Ef- 
feminate Man is Looſe, and Melting. A 
Queint, and Sollicitous way of ſpeaking, | 
is. theſign of a Weak Mind ; but a Great 
Man ſpeaks with Eaſe, and Freedom , 

an 
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and with more Aſſurance, though leſs 
care. Speech is the [ndex of the Mind 
When you ſee a Man Dreſs, and ſet his 
Cloths in Print, you ſhall be ſure to find 
his Words fo too, and nothing in them 
that is Firm, and Weighty: It does not 
become a Max to be Delicate. As it is 
in Drink, the Tongue never Trips, till 
the Mind be Over-born; So it is. with 
Speech 3. ſo long as the Mind is Whole, 
and Sound, the Speech is Maſculine, and 
Strong; but, if one Failes, the other fol- 
lows. 


B 3 EPIST. Il. 
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EPIST. II. 


| Of Stiles, Compoſitions, ard the Choice 

| of Words, That's the beſt way of 

| Writing, 4rd Speaking , which is 

| Free and Natural. Advice concern» 
ing Reading, 


) OU cannot expect any Certair,and 

Y — Ryle, ether tor the Stile, 
| or for the Marner of Speaking, or Wri- 
| ting, becauſe they vary according to U- 
| age, and Occaſion. So that we muſt 


content our ſelves with Generals. Men 
Write, and Speak commonly according 
| to the humor of the Age they live in: 
| And there 1s allo a Correſpondence be 
1 twixt theLanguage, and the Life of Par- 
| ticular Perſons ; as one may give a near 
| Gueſs at a Man, by his very Gate, Furni- 
| ture, and Cloths. In the firſt place, let 
| the Sence be Honeſt , and Noble; not 
inch'd up into Sentences; but Subſtan- 
tial, and of Higher Deſign, with nothing 
in it Superfluous. Let the Words be fit- 
ted to the Matter 3 and where the Sub- 


| = | 
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35et is Familiar, let the Stile be ſo too. 
But great thoughts muſt have ſuitable 
Expreſſions 3 and there ought to be 
a kind of Tranſport inthe One, to An- 
{wer it in the Other. It is not enough 
to compoſe a pleaſant Fable; and tickle 
the Phanſie; but he that Treats of Weigh- 
ty Matters, muſt do it in Grave, and So- 
ber Terms. There are ſome that have 
not much of the vigor of an Orator; or 
of that Sententious Sharpneſs; and yet 
the Worthineſs of the Sence, makes a- 
mends for the Lownels of the Stile. Our 
Fore-fathers were not at all delighted 


with fine Wards, and Flowers: But their 


Compoſitions were Strong, Equal, and 
Manly. We have now adayes here and 
there a Poynt; but the Work is Uneven, 
where only This, or That Particular 1s 
Remarkable, We never admire This, 
or That fingle Tree, where the Whole 
Wood is all of a Height. A Specious 
Title-Page may commend a Book to Sale, 
but not tor Uſe. AnEminent Author 1s 
to be taken down Whole, and not here 
and there a Bit. - 'Tis a Maiming of the 
Body to take the Members of it apart : 
is B 4 Nar 
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Nor 1s it a Handſom Leg, or Arm, that 

makes a Handſom Man 4 but the Symme- 
try, and Apreement of all together. - It 
1s the Exce of Speaking, and Wris 
ting, to doit Cloſe; and in Words ac- 
commodate to the Intentionz and I 
would yet have ſomewhat more to be 
fignify'd, than is Deliver'd : It being al- 
{o a Mark of Strength, and Solidity of 
Judgment, The Propriety of words, in 
ſome Cales, is Wonderful ; eſpecially 
| When weare well read in the Knowledge 
of Fhings, and of Duties; and there is a 
Singular Grace in the Gentleneſs of 
Numbers, when they run Smooth, and 
without Perturbation. Some are rais'd, 
and Startl'd at Words, as a Horſe is at a 
Drum ; and indue the very Paſſion of the 
Speaker; . Others are mov'd with the 
Beauty of things 3 and when they hear 
any thing bravely urg'd againſt Death, 
or Fortune, they do ſecretly wiſh for 
ſome Occafion of Experimenting that 
Generoſity in themſelves, But not one 
of a Thouſand of them, that carries the 
Reſolution home with him that he had 
conceiv'd, ' It is an cafie matter to exy 
cite 
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cite an Auditory to the* Love of Good- 
neſs, having already the Foundation,and 
the Seeds of Virtue within themſelves: 
So that it is but awakening the Confide- 
ration of it, where all Men are a 
before-hand upon the Main. Who is fo . 
Sordid,”as not to be rouz'd at ſuch a 
_ as this ? The Poor Man wants many 
thing 


s,but the Covetous Man wants All.Can 

any Fleſh forbear being delighted with 
This ſaying, though a Satyre againſt his 
own Vice. As to forc'd Metaphors, and 
wild Hyperbole's, I would leave them to 
the Poets. - And I am utterly againſt 
Fooling with Tinckling Conceipts,- and 
Sounds: Not that I would wholly for- 
bid the uſe of Hyperboles; which;although 
they exceed the Truth, may yet be a 
means, by things Incredible, to bring us 
unto things Credible. . And there may 
be great uſe made alſo of Parables :' For 
the way of Application does uſually 
more affect the Mind , than the down- 
right. Meaning. That Speech which 
ins upon the Paſſions, is much more 
Profitable than that which only works 
upon the Judgment. Chryſippus was a 
| Great 
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Great Man, and of an Acute Wit; but 
the Edge of it was fo fine, that every 
thing turn'd it : and he might be ſaid, in 
truth, rather to Prick the Subject that he 
handled, than to Pierce it Through. 


.. ;Asitisnot for the Honor of a Philoft- 
her, to. be Sollicitous about Words: I 
would not have him negligent neither - 
But, let him ſpeak with Aſſurance, and 
without Aﬀedctation. It we can, let our 


Diſcourſes be Powerful; but however , 


let them be Clear. I like a Compoſiti- 
on that 1s Nervous, and Strong ; but 
yet I would have it Sweet, and Gracious 
withal. There are many things, I know, 
that pleaſe well enough in the Delivery, 
and yet will hardly abide the Teſt of an 
Examination. But, That Eloquence 
1s Miſchievous , that diverts a Man 
from. Things, to Words; and little bet- 
ter than a Proſtitution of Letters. For, 
What ſignifies the Pomp of Words, or 
the: Junblin of Syllables, to the ma- 


king up of a Wiſe Man ? Tuly's Compo- 
ſition indeed is equal; his Numbers are 
Harmonious, Free, and Gentle :- And yet 


he 
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he takes a Care, not to make any forfei- 
ture of his Gravity. Fabian isa Great 
Man, in being Second to Cicero : Pollio 
is a Great Man too, though a ſtep below 
him; and fo is Lzvy likewiſe, though he 
comes after the other Three, But ſeve- 
ral Subjeds require ſeveral Excellencies. 
An Orator (hould be Sharp; the Traged:- 
an, Great 3 and the Comedz:ar, Pleaſant. 
When a Man Declaimes againſt Vice, let 
him be Bitter; againſt Dangers, Bold; 
againſt Fortune, Proud ; againſt Ambi- 
tion, Reproachful: Let him Chide Lux- 
ury 3 Defame Luſt : An Impotency of 
Mind muſt be Broken. In theſe Caſes, 
Words are the leaſt part of an Honeſt 
Mans Buſineſs, 


*. In the Matter of Compoſition, I would 
Write as I Speak; with Eaſe, and Free- 
dom; for it 1s more Friendly, as well as 
more Natural: And ſo much my Incli- 
nation, that if I could make my mind 
vilible to you, I would neither Speak, 
nor Write it, - If I put my Thoughts in 
ood Senſe, the Matter of Ornament I 
ſhall leave to the Orators. There are 
| ſome 
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ſome things that a Man may Write even 
as he Travels; Others, that require Pri- 
vacy, and Leiſure, But however, it is 
yur in Writing, as in other Caſes, to 
eave the beſt Bit for the laſt. A Phi- 
loſopher has no more to do, than to ſpeak 
roperly, and in words that expreſs his 
ning. And this may be done 
without Tofling of the Hands, Stamp- 
ing , or any Violent Agitation of the 
Body; without either the Vanity of 
the Theatre, on the one hand, or an In- 
fipid Heavineſs, on theother. I would 
have his Speech as plain, and fingle, 
as his Life; for he is then as wn as 
his Werd , when both Heating him , 
and Secing him, we find him to be 
the ſame Perſon. And yet if a Man can 
be Eloquent, without more pains than 
the thing's worth, let him uſe his Fa- 
culty : Provided, that he value himſelf 
upon the Matter, More than upon the 
Words ; and apply himſelf rather to 
the Underſtanding , than to the Phan- 
ſy 5 for this is a buſineſs of Virtue, not 
a Tryal of Wit, Who is there that 
would not rather have a Healing, than 
I 
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a Rhetorical Phy(tian 2 Bur, for cſteem- 
ing any Man purely upon the ſcore of 
his Rhetorick, I would as ſoon chuſe 
a Pilot for a good head of Hair. 


In the matter of Reading; I would 
fix upon ſ@me Particular Authors, and 
make them my own. He that is every 
where, 1s no where; but like a Man 
that ſpends his Life in Travel, he has 
many Hoſts, but few Friends. Which 
is the very Condition - of him that 
skips from one Book to Another 3 The 
Variety does but diſtrat his Head; 
and, for want of Digeſting, it turns to 
Corruption, in ſtead of Nouriſhment. 
'Tis a good Argument of a Well Com- 
pos'd Mind, when a Man loves Home, 
and to keep Company ' with Himlelt. 
VVhereas a Rambling Head 1s a Cer- 
tain Sign of a Sickly Humor. Many 
Books, and many AAIEEmeEnenh bring 
a Man to a Levity of Diſpoſition, and 


a Liking of Change. What is the Bo- 
dy the better for Meat, that will not 
ſtay with it? Nor is there any thing 
more Hurtful in the Caſe of Diſcaſes, or 
Wounds, 
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Wounds, than the frequent ſhifting of 
Phyſick, or Plaiſters. Of Authors, be 
ſure to make Choice of the Beſt; and, 
( as I ſaid before) to ſtick Cloſe to 
them; and, though you may take up 
Others by the By , reſerve'ſome Select 
Ones however for your Study, and 
Retreat. In your Reading , you will 
every day meet with Conſolation, and 
Support, - againſt Poverty, Death, and 
Other Calamities, Incident to Humane 
Life : Extrat what you like; and 
then ſingle out ſome Particular from 
the reſt, for That dayes Meditation. 
Reading does not only Feed, and En- 
tertain the Underſtanding 3 but when 
a Man is doz'd with One Study, he re- 
lieves himſelf with Another : Burt, (till 
Reading, and Writing are to be taken 
up by Turns. So long as the Meat hes 
whole upon the Stomach, it is a Bur- 
then to us; but upon the Concottion 
It- paſſes into Strength, and Blood. 
And fo it fares with our Studies; ſo 
long as they lye whole, they paſs on- 
ly into the Memory , without affect- 


Ing the Underſtanding: But, _ 
| = 
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Meditation, they become our Own, 


and Supply us with Strength , and 


Virtue: The Bee that wan ers, and 
Sips from every Flower, diſpoſes what 
ſhe has Gather'd into her Cells. 
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_ __..EPIST. II 
Againſt all ſorts of Aﬀe@ation in Diſ- 
oF Phantaſtical Studies Im- 
pertinent , and Onprofitable Subtil- 


ties. Mans Buſineſs is Virtue, not 
Viords. 


[I many men;”( and fome 
of great Sence too) that loſe both 


the Profit, and the Reputation of good 
Thoughts, by the Uncouth manner of 
Expreſiing them : They love to talk in 
myſtery, and take it for amarque of wiſ- 
dome, not to be Underitood. They are 
ſo fond of making themſelves Publique, 
that they will rather be Ridiculous,than 
not taken Notice of, When the Mind 
grows Squeamith, and comes to a Loath- 
ponfet that are Common as if 
were Sordid, That Sickneſs betrays it 
{elf in our way of Speaking too: for we 
muſt have New Words, New Compoſitions, 
and it paſſes for an Ornament, to bor- 
row from other Tongues , where we 
may be better furniſhed in our _ 
: 5 
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One Man Prizes himſelf upon being Cons. 


ciſe, and talking in Parables : Another 
runs himſelf out in Words; and that 
which He takes only for Coproxs, renders 
him to Others both Ridicelows, and Tedi« 
onus. Others there fe, that Like the, Er« 
ror well enough, but: cannot come:Up 
tot. But, take this forai'Rule; Wheres 
ſoever the Speech is Corrupted, ſo is the 
Mind. Some are only for Words A4ti- 
quated, and long fince ont of Datez” O« 
thers only for that which is Popular, and 
Conrſe ; and they areBoth in the Wrong 
for the One takes too Little Care, and 
the- Other too Much. Some are\for a 
Rongh, broken vtile ;, as if it were a thing 
QOnmanly to pleaſe the Ear ; Others are 
too Nice upon the Matter of Naazber , 
and make it rather Singing, than Speaks 
ing. Some affe& not to be underſtood 
till the end of the Period, and hardly 
then neither. *Tis not good; 4 Stile 
that is ether too Bold, or too Florid:; 
the One wants Modeſty, and the Other, 
Efed. Some are too Starch'd, and For- 
mal; Others take a Pride in being Rzg- 
ged ; and if they chance to let fatl any 
thing that is Smooth, they'll A 
C an 
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and.mangle it on purpoſe, only to maim 
the Period, and Dilappoint a Bodies Ex- 
eftation. - Theſe Errors are Commonly 
mtroducd by ſome perſon that is fa- 
mous for his Eloquence ; Others follow 
him, and fo it paſles into a Faſhion. And 
we are as much .out:in the Choice of the 
Matter, as inr That of our Words. 


There are {ome Studies which are on- 
ly ) Matter of Curioſity, and Trial of 
Skill; Others of Pleaſure, and of Ute : 
but ſtill there are many things worth the 
Knowing perhaps, that were not worth 


the Learning, It isa huge deal of time 


that is-ſpent in Cavilling about Words, 
and - Captious Diſputations, that work _ 
ns-up.to an Edge, and then Nothiug 
comes on't. There are ſome Tricks of 
Wir, like {light of hand, which amount 
to-no more than the Tying of Knots on- 


1y to Looſen them again 3 And it is the 


very Fallacy that pleaſes us; for, ſo 
ſoon as ever we know how they are 
done, the Satisfaction is at an End. He 
that does not underſtand theſe Sophiſmes, 
is never the worſe, and he that does, is 
never the better. If a Mantells me that 

| I 
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T have Hornes, I can tell him again, That 
I have None, without Feeling on. my 
Forehead. Bion's Dzlemma makes Al 
Men to be Sacrilegions, and yet, at the 
ſame time, maintains, That there is no 
ſuch thing as Sacrilege. He that takes to 
himſelf, (layeshe) what belongs to God, 
Commits Sacrilege 3 but all things belong 
- toGod, Therefore he that applies any thing 
to his own Uſe, is Sacrilegions. On the 
other ſide, the very Rifling of a Temple 
he makes to be No Sacrzlege: for tis (lays 
he) biut the t.iking of ſomething out of One 
place, that belongs to God, and removing of 
it to Anofher that belongs to him too, The 
Fallacy lies in This , that though all 
things. Belong to him, all things are not 
yet Dedicated to him. There is no 
greater Enemy of Truth, than over- 
much Subrilty of Spetulation. Protago+ 
ras will have every. thing Diſputable , 
and as much to be faid for the One (ide, 
as for the Other. Nay, he makes it a- 
nother Queſtion';, Whether every thing be 
Diſputable,or no, There are Others that 
make it a Science, to prove, That M# 
knows Nothing : But, the Former 1s the 


more Tolerable Error; tor the Other 
C 2 take 
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takes 4way the very Hope of Know- 
ledge; and it is berter to know that 
which is Superfluous, than nothing at 
all. And yet it is a kind of Intempe- 
rance to deſire to Know more than 
Enough 3 for it makes Men Troubie- 
ſome, Talkative, Impertinent, Conceipt- 
ed, &c. There is a Certain Hankering 
after Learning, which, it it be not pur 
into a right way, hinders, and falls foul 
upon it ſelf Wherefore the Burthen 
muſt be fitted to the Shoulders, and no 
more than we are Able to Bear. It is, m 
a great Meaſure, the Fault of our Tu- 
tors, that teach their Diſciples rather 
how to Diſpute, than how to Live: And 
the Learner himſelf is alſo to blame, for 
applying himſelf ro the Emprovement, 
rather of his Wit, than of his Mind: 
By which means, Ph3loſophy is now turn'd 
to Philology, Put a Grammarian to Vir- 
gil; he neyer heeds the Philoſophy, but 
the Verſe: Every Man takes Notes for 
his own Study. In the ſame Meadow 
the Cow finds Graſs, the Dog ſtarts a 
| Hare, and the Stork ſnaps a Lizzard. | 
| Tully's de Republict finds work both for | 
the Philoſopher , the Philologer , and the 
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Grammarian, The Philoſopher wonders 
bow it was Poſlible to. Speak ſo much 

inſt pſtice. The Phbzlologer makes 
This ſervation, that Rozee had Twa 
King, the One without a Father, and 
the Other without a Mother ; for 'tis 2 
Queſtion who was Servms his Mother , 
and of Ancus his Father, there is not fo 
much as any Mention. The Grammariy 
an takes notice, that Reapſe is uſed for 
Reipſas and Sepſe for Sezpſe : And fo 
every Man makes his Notes for his own 
Purpoſe. Theſe Fooleries apart , let us 
learn to do good to Mankind, and put 
our Knowledge into Action. Our Dan- 
ger is the being Miſtaken in Things, not 
in Words; and in the Confounding of 
Good, and Evil. So that our' whole 
Life is but one continued Error, and we 
live in Dependency upon to morrow. 
There are a World of things to be Stu- 
dyd, and Learn'd, and therefore we 
ſhould Diſcharge the Mind of things 
Unneceſlary, to make way for Greater 
Matters. The Buſineſs of the Schools is 
| rather a Play, than a Study; and only to. 


be done when we can do nothing elſe. 
C3 There 
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There are many People that frequent 
them, only to Hear, and not to Learn; 
and they take Notes too, not to reform 
their Manners, but to pick up words , 
which they Vent, with as little Benefitto 
hers, as they heard them , to Them- 
ſclves. It coſts us a great deal of time, 
and other MensEars a great deal of trou- 
ble, to purchaſe the Charater of a Lear- 
ned Man: Wherefore I ſhall &en con- 
tent my ſelf with the Courſer Title of an 
Honeſt Man, The wotl\t of it is,that there 
1s a Vain, and Idle Pleaſure in't, which 
tempts us to ſquander away __ a pre- 
cious hour to very little Purpoſe. We 
ſpend our ſelves upon Subtiltics, which 
may perchance make us to be thought 
Learned, but not Good, Wiſdom delights 
in openneſs and Simplicity ; in the Form- 
ing of our Lives, rather than in the Ni- 
ceties of the Schools, which, at beſt, do 
but bring us Pleaſure without Profit. 
And, in ſhort, the things which the Phi- 
Joſophers impoſe upon us with ſo much 
Pride, and Vanity, are little more 
than the ſame Leſſons over again, which 
they learn'd at School, "But ſotne -_ 
- tnOors 
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thors have their Names. up, though their 


Diſcourſes be mean enough z they Dif- 


pute, and Wrangle, but they do not E+ 
difie, any farther, than as they. keep us 
from 111 doings, or perhaps ſtop us in our 
ſpeed to wickednes. And' there ought 
to be a Difference betwixt-the Applau- 
ſesof the Schools, and of the Theatre 
the One: being mov'd with every. Popu- 
lar Conceipt, which does not-at all Con- 
fiſt, with -the Dignity of the | Other. 
Whereas there are ſome Writings that 
Stir up generous Reſolutians, an AS 
It were, inſpire :a Man. with a: new Soul: 
They diſplay the Bleſlings'of a Happy 
Life, and poſleſs me at the ſame tims 
with Admiration, atd with Hope. | Fhey 
' give me a Veneration for the Oraclesof 
Antiquity; and a Claim to them, as to 
a Common Inheritance ; for they are 
the Treaſure of Mankind, and it muſt 
be my Duty to emprove the Stock, and 
tranſmit it to Poſterity, And yet I do 
_ not love to hear a Man ſcite Zero,Clean- 
ther, Epicurus, without ſome* thing of 
his Own too. What do I care for the 
bare Hearing of That which I may 
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> ag Not, but io fmacy _— mouth 
es 2 t 1 . lally 
when th Cocke Speakers own Wards: 
But he that only recites Another Mans 
Words, is no more to me than a No» 
tary. Beſide that there's an end of In- 
yention, if. we reft upon what's Inyent- 
ed already ; and he that only Fol 
lows Another, is fo far from finding 
out any thing New, that he does not 
ſo much as look for't. I do not pre- 
tend all this while to be the Maſter of 
Truth, but I am yet a moſt Obſtinate 
Inquiſitor after it, I am no-Mans Slave; 
but as I'afcribe much to Great Men, 1 
challenge ſomething to my ſelf. Our 
Fore-Fathers have left us, m_ their 
urn , but _ alſo for whey 

iy ; and t ve 
toes ard. grey. _ A —_ 
fary, if they had not bent their thoughts 
too much -upon Supevfluties. 


Is not This a fine time for usto be fid- 
Hog.and —_ about Words? How ma- 
ny Utetul,and Neceſlary'thingsare there, 
that we are Firſt toLearn, and Second- 
ws app Iy, 
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ly, to Imprint in onr Minds? For 'tis 
not enough to Remember, and t6 
Underſtand, unleſs we Do what we 
Know. s 01 s | 
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ers. vs 
Bufineſs, ad want of News, are no Ex- 
C—_ , for not Writing: 
iſe Men ere the better for one ano- 


ther. How far Wiſdom may be ad- 
vanc'd by Precept. 


J_7 Our Laſt Letter was very ſhort; 
and the whole Letter it ſelf was 
little more than an Excuſe for the ſhort- 
neſs of it. One while you areſo full of 
Buſineſs, that you cannot write at all 
and Another while , you have ſo little 
owes | thit L i do not know what to 
Write, Now, aſlure your ſelf, that 
whoſoever has a Mind to Write, may 
find Leifure for't: And, for your other 
Pretence, it looks as ifwe our Lives were 
the leaſt part of our own buſineſs. Put 
che Cafe” that the whote- World were 
Becalm'd; and that there were neither 
VVars, Amours, Faftions, Deſigns, Diſ- 
appointments , Competitors, or Law- 
Suits; No Prodigals, Uſurers, or Forni- 
cators in Nature; there would be a -- - 
je 
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Field yet left for the Offices of Friend- 
ſtips and for the exerciſe of Philoſophy, 
and Virtue. Let us rather 'confider, 
what we our Selves Ought to do, than 
hearken after the Doings of other People. 
What ſignifies the Story of our . Nezgb» 


- bours Errors, to the' Reforming of our 


Own? Is it not a'more Glorious, and 
Profitable Employment, to write the Hi- 
ſtory of Providence, than to Record the 
Uſurpations of Ambitions Princes ; and 
rather to Celebrate the Boxxties - of the 
Allmighty, than the Robberies of Alexan- 
der'? Nor is Buſineſs any Excuſe, for the 
Negle&, either of our Studies, or of our 
Friends. Firſt, we Continue our own 
Buſineſs; and Then, we Increaſe it: And 
in (tead of Lending; we do wholly Give 
our ſelves up to't5! and hunt for: Colou- 
rable Pretencesof Miſſpending our Time. 
But,I fay,that where ever we are,or with 
whomſoever, or However Employ'd , 
we have our Thoughts at Liberty. - 


You have here drawn a long Letter 
from me ; and if you find it Tedious, 
you may thank your ſelf, for calling up- 
on me to beas good as ts = 

ut 
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but that I write by Ieclimtion too. Far 
if we love the Pikargsof our, F du gd 
what hand ſoever they þe drawn; How 
much more then ſhall we joy jo a Friends 
Letters , which gre - padoubtegly.. the 
moſt Lively Pi&ures of one another? It 
is a ſhame, you'll fay, to and in need of 
any Remembrancers: af-. an Abſent 
Friend ; and yet ſometimes the Place, 2 
Servant, a Relation, a Houſe, a Carment, 
may haneſtly excite the Memary z.and it 
xenders every wn as Freſh tows, as if 
we wereſtill joynidiipour Embrages,and 
drinking up one anathers Tears, It 1s 
by the Benefit -of Letters, that Abſent 
Friends are in a manner brought tqge- 
ther 3 beſide that Epifolary Diſcowſes 
are mud more Profitahle than Publick, 
and Premeditatsd: Declamations : for 
they Inſinuate themiclves into the Af- 
fections with more. Ereedom, andEfica, 
though with Jef Pomp, and Pretence. 
You do:expeft, perhaps, that I ſhould 
tell you, how gentle, and ſhort a VVin- 
ter wwe have chad; how Cold , ;and un- 
ſeaſanable a Springs or ſome other Foo- 
denies; ta as little purpoſe. -. But, VVhat 
mi yow and I the Barter for ſuch ua 
7 cour 
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courſes? VVe ſhould rather. be layin 
the Foundations of a Good Mind 3 
learning to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Bleſ- 
ſings of Virtue, and the Amuſements of 
Imagination. There came in ſome 
Friends to me yeſterday, that made the 
Chimney feb a little more. than Ordi- 
nary; but not at..a rate to make the 
Neighbourhood cry out Fire. VVe 
had variety of Diſcourſe ; and paſling 
from one thing to another, we came at 
laſt to read ſomething of Q»intus Sexti- 
#s : (a Great Man, upon my Credit, de- 


Ny it that will) Good God! The Force 


and. Vigour of that Mans Writings! And 
how much are they above the ——_ 
Level of other Philoſophers! I cannot 
read them methinks, without Challeng- 
ing of Fortune, and Defying all the 
Powers of Ambition, and Violence. The 
more I Confider him, the more I Admire 
him; for I find in him, (as in the World 
it ſelf) every Day to be a ew _y . 


and to afford Freſh Matter ſtill tor more 
Veneration. And yet the Wiſdom of 
our Fore- fathers has left work enough 
for their Poſterity;z even if there were 
RO more in it than the Application = 

waoat 
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| what they have tranſmitted to us of 
| their own Invention. As, ſuppoſe that 
they had left us Remedies for ſuch and 
| ſuch Diſeaſes 3; ſo Certain, that we | 

ſhould not need to look for any other 

| Medicines 4 there _— be _ Skill 
| et required in the Applying of them in 
Ara i Caſe, Priceitiog, and Sea- 
ſon. TIhave an honor for the Memori- 

als of our worthy Progenitors. If I meet 

a Conſul, or a Pretor upon the Road, T'lt 

_— from my Horſe, uncover m 7 Head, 

and give him the way 3 and, Shall I have 

no Veneration now tor the Names of the | 

Governors of Mankind? No Man is ſo | 

wiſe, as to know'all things; or if he did, 

one Wiſe Man may yet be helpful to a- 

nother, in finding out a nearer way to 

the finiſhing of his work : For, let a 

Man make never (o much haſte, it is ſome 

fort of Affiſtance, the bare Encouraging | 

of him to continue his Courſe; beſide 

the Comforts, and Benefits of Communi- 

cation, in Loving ,- and being Belov'd 

_ in the mutual Approbation of each 

cr. 
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The laſt Point, you know , that you 
oy had in _ was, Whether or n0 
Wiſdome may be perfe@e Precept, 
Tire are ſome Fn, eats __ 

art of Philoſophy to be Profitable to 
Mankind, which delivers it ſelf in Parti- 
, cular Precepts to- Particular Perſons, 
without Forming - the . whole''' Man. 

Teaching the Husband (for the Pu 
how to- behave himſelf to his Wife; the 
Father how to Train up, and Diſcipline 
his Children 3 and the Maſter, how to 
Govern his Servants. As if- any Man 
could be ſufficiently. Inſtrufted in the 
Parts of Life, without Comprehending 
the whole Sum, and Scope of it. Others, 
( as Ariſto the Stoique) are rather for the 
General Decrees of Philoſophers; which 
whoſoever knows in the main, that per- 
ſon underſtands in every Particular how 
to Tutor himſelf. As he that learns to 
caſt a Dart, when he has by Pradtice, and 
Exerciſe, gotten atrue Aim, he will noe 
only ſtrike This, or That Mark , but 
whatever he has a Mind to: Sohe' that 
1s well enformed in the Whole, will need 
no DireQion in the Parts: But under 
the 
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the Principles of a Good Life, Leam 
how to bebave himfelt in all the Cucum- 
ſtances of it. Cleanthes allowes the Pa- 
remetich, or Preceptive Philoſophy, to be 
in ſome ſort Profitable 3 but yet. very | 
Short, and Defeftive; unleſs as x flows 
from the Univerſal Underſtanding of the 
Heads, and Decrees of Phzloſopby. Now | 
the queſtion is, Whether This alone can © | 
make a Good Man; and whether it be 
it ſelf 3. or ſo Sufficient, as to 
e all other Knowledge appear fo. | 
They that will have it Superfluous, ar- | 
gue Thus. I the Eyes be coverd, _ | 
e's no Seeing, without removing the 
Impediment 5 and, in that Condition, it 
1s to no purpoſe mo, $ 
or ſuch a Place, or to reach This or That | 
with his hand. And fo it fares with the 
Mind; So long as That continues Cloud- | 
ed with Ignorance, and Error , 'tis Idle | 
to give Particular Precepts z as if you 
ſhould teach a Poor Man to a& the 
of a Rich:z or one that is , how 
to behave himſelf with a. Full Stomach 2: 
While the One is Neceflitous, and the 
Other half Starv'd, they are neither of 
them the Better for't. And then ſhall 
| we 
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we give Precepts in Manifeſt Caſes, or in 
* ? The Former Ker none; And 
inthe Latter, we ſhall not be believ'd. 
Nor is it enough Simply to adviſe , 
unleſs we alſo give Reaſons for't. 
There are Two Errors which we are lia- 
ble to in this Caſe 3 either the Wicked- 
neſs of Perverſe Opinions, which have 
taken Poſſeſſion of us; or at leaſt a Di(- 
poſition- to Entertain Error, under any 
Reſemblance of Truth. So that our 
work muſt be, either to Cure a Sick 
Mind, that is already Teinted ; or to 

prepoſſeſs an Evil Inclination, before 
' 1t comesto an Ill Habit. NoW the De- 
crees of Philoſophy enable us in both 
theſe Caſes; Nor 1s it poſlible, by Par- 
ticulars, to Obviate all Particular Oc- 
-caſions. 'One Man Marries a Widow, 
another a Maid: She may'be Rich, or 
Poor; Barren , or Fruitful z Young, or 
.Antientz Supenior, Inferior, or -Equal. 
\-One Man follows Publick Buſineſs; a- 
nother flzes'it; ſo that the fame Advice 
'that is Profitable to 'the 'One, may be 
-Miſchievous to the' Other. [Every ones 
15 a Particular Cafe, and muſt be ſuited 
with a-Particular Counſel. The Laws 
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'of Philoſophy are Brief; and extend to 
all ; but the Variety of the Other is In- 
comprehenſible, and can never make 
that good to all, which it promikes-to a 
few. The Precepts of Wiſdonr lie O- 
pen, but the Decrees of it ate Hidden in 
the Dark. 


Now, in Anſwer. It does not hold 
with the Mind, as, with the Eye: It 
there be'a Suffulion, it is to be help'd 
by Remedy, and not by Precept. The 
Eye is not to be taught to Diſtinguiſh of 
Colours; but the Mind mult be Enform- 
ed what to do in Life. And yet the 
Phyſitian will preſcribe Order alſo to 
the Patient, as well as Phylick ; and tel 
him , Tow muſt bring your Eye to endure 
the Light by Degrees; have a Care of St- 
dying upon a full Stomach, &c. We are 
told, That Precepts do neither Extin- 
guiſh, nor Abate falſe Opinions in us 
of Good, or Evil : and it ſhall be Grant- 
ed, that of Themſelves they are not able 
to Subdue Vicious: Inclinations: But 
this does not hinder them from being ve- 
ry uſeful to us in Conjunion with other 
Helps. Fitſt, as they refreſh the Memo- 
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ry; and Secondly, as they bring us to 
a more Diſtin& view of the Parts, which 
we ſaw -but Contuſedly in the Whole. 
At the ſame rate, Conſolatories, and Ex- 
hortations will be found ſuperfluous, as 
wellas Precepts, Which yet upon Dai- 
ly Experience we know to be otherwile. 
Nay, we are the better, not onely for the 
Precepts, but for the Converſe of Phzlo- 
ſophers;, tor we (till carry away-ſome- 
what of the Tincture of Virtue, whether 
wewill or no: But the Deepeſt Impre(l 
ſion they make, is upon Children. Ir is 
Urged, that Precepts are Inſufficient 
without Proof; but I ſay, that the very 
Authority of the Advide, goes a great 
way in the Credit of the: Advice : As 
we depend upon the Opinion of the 
Lawyer, without demanding his Reaſon 
fort. And again 3 whereas the Variety 
of Precepts is Kid to be Infinite, I cannot 
allow it : Far\the greateſt and molt Ne- 
ceflary Aﬀeairs arenot Many ; and for the 
Application to Time, Places, and Per- 
ſons, the Differences are ſo ſmall, that a 
few General Rules will ſerve the Turn. 
Nay, let a Man be never fo Right in his 
Opinion, he may yet be more Confirm'd 
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in it by Admonition. There are ny 
things that may afliſt a Cure, thoug 
they do not perfeCt it; Even Mad men 
themſelves may be kept in Awe by Me- 
| naces, and Correction. But, it. is a hard 
þ matter, I muſt confeſs, to give Counſel at 
| a Diſtance. For Advice depends much 
| ' upon the Opportunity z and "That per- 
| haps which was Proper, when it was De- 
fir'd, may come to be Pernicious, before 
| it be Receivd. Some indeed may be 
| Preſcrib'd, as ſome Remedies, at any Di- | 
| ſtance; and tranſmitted to — 
but for Others, a Man muſt be upon the 
Place, and deliberate upon Circumſtan- | 
ces 3 and be not only Preſent, but watch- 
ful, to Strike in with the very Nick of | 
the Occaſion. | 
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Seneca gives ar Accompt of Himfelf: 
Of his Studies, and of fel Dr 

| ons: With many Excellent Refle@i- 
ons upon the Daties, and the Errors 
of Humane Life. 


YV Our Letters were Old, before they 
came to my hand ſo that I made 
no Enquiry of the Meſſenger what you 
were a doing; befide that wherever 
you are, I take it for granted, that I 

now your Baſineſs ; and that you are 
{till upon the great Work of PerfeCting 
your Self: A Thing, not to be done by 
Chance, but by Induſtry, and Labor. 
Weare all of us Wicked, we come 
tobe Good, We are prepoſleſſed, fo that 
we muſt unlearn Iniquity, and ſtudy Vir- 
tue, The great Difficulty is, ta Begin 
the Enterprize : For a weak Mind is a- 
fraid of New Experiments. I have now 
given over troubling my ſelf for fear of 
you 3 becauſe I have that ſecurity for 


3? 


your well doing,that never fail'danyMan. * 
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The Love of Truth, and of Goodnefs, is 

become Habitual to you. It may fo fall 

out, that Fortune perhaps may do you 

an Injury ; but there's no Fear of your 

doing your felf one. Go on as you 

have begun, and compoſe your Reſolu- 

tions; not to an Effeminate Eaſe, but to 

a Frame of Virtuous Quiet. It is a Do6u- 

ble Kindneſs that -you call me to fo ſtrict 
an Accompt of my Time; that nothing 
leſs than a Diary of my Life, will ſatisfie 
you: for I take it as a Mark, both of 
= Good Opinion,and of your Friend- 

ip; The Former, in believing thatI do 

nothing which I care to Conceal ; and 
the Other; in aſſuring your ſelf, that I 
will make you the Confident of all my 
Secrets, I will hereafter ſet a Watch 
upon my Self; and do as you would 
have me; and acquaint you, not only 
with the Courſe, and Mathod, but with 
the very Buſineſs of 'my Life. 


nn. co 
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This Day I have had entire to my 
ſclf, without any Knocking at' my Dore, 
or lifting up of the Hanging 3 But I have 
divided jt betwixt my Book, and my 
Bed 3 and been left at liberty to do my 

own 
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own Buſineſs : For all the Impertinents - 


were either at the Theatre, at Bowls, or 
at the Horſe-match. My Body does not 
require much Exerciſe, and I am be- 
holden to my Age for it: A Little makes 


- me Weary; and That's the end allo of 


that which is moſt Robuſt. My Din- 
ner is a Piece of Dry Bread, . without -a 
Table, and without. fouling of my Fin- 
gers. My Sleeps are ſhort, and in truth 
a little Doubtty], berwixt flambering 
and waking. One while am refleCting 
upon the Errors of Antiquity; and then, 
I apply my Self to the Correcting of my 
Own. In my Reading, with Reverence 
to the Antients,. Some things I Take, O- 
thers I Alter; and ſome again I Rejef; 
Others I Inventz without <nthralling 
my ſ{clt ſo to woehers Foogunres , as not 
to preſerve the Freedom of my Own. 
Sometimes ota ſudden, in the Middle of 
my Meditations, my Ears are ſtruck with 
the Shout of a Thouſand People tages 
ther, from ſome Spectacle or ather : The 
Noiſe does. not at all diſcompoſe my 
Thoughts ;..it is no more to me than the 


DPaſhing of Waves, ar the Wind in a 


Wood. but poſſibly ſometimes it may 
qi WS: divert 
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divert them. Good Lord | think-I, if 
Men wonld but exerciſe their" Brains, as 
they do their Bodies; and take as much 
Pains” for Virtue, as they do for Pleaſure ; 
For Difficulties Strengthen the Mind, as 


C's 


well as Labor does the Body. 


You tell me, That you want my Books 


more than my Counſels:; which I take 
juſt as kindly, as if you ſhould have 
ask'd me for my Pifture. For I have 


the very ſame Opinion of my Wit, that I 


have of my Beauty. You ſhall -have both 
the One, and the Other, with my very 


Self into the Bargain, 


In the Examination of my own Heart, 
I find ſome Vices that wE_ny Others 
more Obſcure , and out 
_ gow we me only yo Which 
T look npon as the Dangerous, 
and Troubleſome; For they lie __ 
—_— _ keep a Man npon a Per- 
petnal Guard: Bem neg orig de 
againſt ri rs Herr ar 3 nor 
Secure, as tit any Afﬀuttmee if" Peace. 
To fay the Trath, we*ate-all of us ag 
Cruel, as Ambi ic s, and-as Euxur 
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has, or the Onion, perchatins a 
tune , or the 's , to 
ſhewit. When the Snake is Frozen, 'tis 
Safe; but the Poyſon is ſtill mit, though 
it be Num'd. We hate Upſtarts, that 
uſe their Power with Infotence 3 when 
yet if we had the ſame Means, 'tis: Odds 
that we ſhould: do; the ſame thing our 
ſelves. Only our Corruptions ate Pri- 
vate, for want of Opportunity to- Em-- 
them. Some things we Jook upon 
as Superfluousz and Others, as not 
worth the white. But, we never confi- 
der, that we pay deareſt for that which 
we pretend to receive Grath,. As Atxie- 
; Lok of Credit, Liberty, and'Time, So 
is every Man in effect, that pre- 
Himſelf Some 


tends to be moſt Dear to 


are Dipt m their Luſts, as in'a River 3 
there muſt be 'a hand to help them gut : 
Others are. Strahgely Careleſs of Good 
Counſel z and yet well enough diſpos'd 


to Some muſt 
be forc'd to their 


agam 
Duties:'Becauſe there's 
noGood to be done 
ſwafion. But, outof | 
Mankind, How.few are there that are 
able to help themfclves> - Being thus 
Conſcious 
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Conſcious of our own Frailty, we {ſhould 
do well, to keep our ſelves quiet ; and 
not to: Truſt Weak Minds with Wine; 
Beauty; or Pleaſure.. We have much 
adoe your ſee ta keep our Feet upon 
Dry Ground :- What will become of us 
then, if we venture-our ſelves 'where 1t 
is Slippery? 'Tis not toflay , This is 4 
hard Leſſon, and we cannot. go through 
with it.; For we Can, it, we Would En- 
deavonr \t; But we Cannot, becauſe we 
give it for -granted,, That we Canmot:, 
without trying; whether we Car or. No, 
And whats -the Meaning: of all This; 
but that we are pleas'd with our Vices3 
and willing/to be Maſterid by them, So 
that, we. had rather Excuſe, than caſt 
themoff,.-.'The true Reaſon is, we Wl 
x0t bat:the Pretence 1s, that we Cannot. 
And: we are nat only.under a Neceſſuty 
of Error, but the very. Love of it. 


- . To give you now a Brief of my own 
Charadier zT1 am none of Thoſe that take 


Delight. m Tumults, and: in Struggling 
with Diffculties:for had rather be Quiet, 
thanin Armes: for I accompt it my Du- 
ty to bear up againſt 11] Fortune 3 but , 
| without 
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without Chufing it. I amno Friend to 
Contention ; Eſpecially to That of the 
Barr: ButI am very much a Servant 
to all Honeſt Buſineſs, that may be done 
in a Corner. And there is no Retreat 
{o Unhappy 3 as not to yield Entertain- 
ment for a great Mind 3 by” which he 
may make himſelf Profitable, both to his 
Country, and to his Friends, by his Wif- 
dom, by his Intereſt, and by his Counſel. 
It is the Part of a good Patriot, -to pre- 
fer Men of Worth ; to Defend the Inno- 
cent; to Provide Good Laws; and to 
Adviſe in War, and in Peace, Bur, is 
not He as good a Patriot, that inſtrutts 
Youth in Virtue ; that furniſhes .the 
World with Precepts of Morality , and 
keeps Humane Nature withinthe Bounds 
of Right Reafon?Who is theGreaterMan, 
he that 'Pronounces a Sentence upon 
the Bench; or he that in his Study reads 
us a Lecture of Juſtice, Piety, Patience, 
Fortitude; the Knowledge of Heaven, 
the Contempt of Death, and the Bleſ- 
fing of a Good Conſcience 2 The Sol- 
dicr that guards the Ammunition and 
the Baggage, is as Neceſlary'as he that 
fights the Pattel, Was not Catoa greater 
| Example 
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Example than either lyſes,or Hercules 2 
They had the Fame, you know, of be- 
ing indefatigable ; Deſpiſers of Plea- 
ſures , and great O_ both of 
their Enemies, and of their Appetites. 
But Cato, I muſt Confels, had no Encoun- 
ters with Monſters ; nor did he fall in- 
to thoſe Times of Credulity, when peo- 
ple believ'd, that the weight of the Hea- 
vens reſted upon. one Mans Shoulders. 
But he grappled with Ambition, and the 
unlimited Deſire of Power; which the | 
whole World, divided under a Trizmevi- h 
rate , was not able to fatisfie. He Op-, | 
pos'd himſelf tothe Vices of a degenerate | 
City 3 even when it wasnow ſinking un- 
der its own weight. He ſtood ſingle, | 
and ſupported the- falling Common- 
Wealth, till at laſt,as I ble Friends, 

they were-cruſh'd er: . For Ne- 

ther would Cato Survive the Publick Li- 

5 nor. did That Liberty Outlive 

ato. | hey 1.4 


- To gi e you now a Farther Accompt 


of my Self; 1am Naturally a Friend to 
_ all the Rules and Methods of Sobriety, | 


and Moderation. I like” the Old Fa- 
ſhion'd 


Tr 
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ſhion'd Plate that was left me by my 


Country Father : It is Plain, and Heavy ;- 


And yet for all this, there is a kind of 
Dazling methinks in the Oftentations of 
Splendor, and Luxury. But it ſtrikes 
the Eye, more than the Mind; and 
though it may ſhake a Wiſe Man, it can- 
not Alter him. Yet it ſends me home 
many times ſadder perhaps than I went 


| out 3 but yet, I hope, not Worſe: though 


not without ſome ſecret Diſlatisfattion 
at my Own Condition. Upon theſe 
Thoughts I betake my ſelf to my Phzilo- 


ſophy 3, and then, methinks, I am not well, 


unleſs I put my felf into ſome Publick 
Employment : Not for the Honor, or the 
Profit of it; but only to place my ſelf in 
a Station where I may be ſerviceable to 
my Country, and to my Friends. - But , 
when I come, on the other fide, toconſi- 
der the Uneafineſs, the Abuſes, and the 
Loſs of Time that attends Publick Af- 
fairs, I app ns 6 
and take up a Reſolution of ſpendi 

the Remainder of my dayes within the 
Privacy of tity own Walls. How great 
a madneſs is it to ſet our hearts upon 
Trifles ; efpecially te the negke@ of the 


mo(t 
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moſt ſerious Offices of our Lives, and 
the moſt important End of our Being? 
How Miſerable, as well as Short, is their 
Life, that Compaſs, with great Labor, 
what they Poflels with Greater ; and 
Hold with Anxiety, what they Acquire 
with Trouble? But, we are governd in 
all things by-Opinion, and every thing is 
tous, as we Believe it, What 1s Pover- 
ty, but a Privativez and not intended 
of what a Man Has, bat of that which he 
has Not 2 The great Subject of Humane 
Calamities, is Mony. Take all the Reſt 
together, as Death, Sickneſs, Fear, Defire, 
Pain, Labor; and thoſe which proceed 
from Mony, exceed them all. *Tis a 
Wonderful Folly , that of Tumblers, 
Rope-Dancers, Divers, and what pains 
they take, and what hazards they run for 
an Inconſiderable Gain. And yet we 
have not Patience for the Thouſandth 
Part of that trouble, though it would 
put usinto the Poſſeſſion of an everlalt- 
ing Quiet. Epicurws for Experiment fake 
conhin'd himſelf to a narrower Allow- 
ance, than that of the Severeſt Priſons 
to the moſt Capital Offenders; and found 
himſelf at Eaſe too in a ſtricter Diet than 

any 
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any Man in the Worſt Condition needs 


to Fear. - This was to prevent Fortune, 


and to Fruſtrate the Worſt which ſhe 
can do. We ſhould never know any 
thing to be Superfluous, but by the 
Want of it, How many things do we 
provide, only becauſe Others have them, 
and for faſhion ſake? Caligula offer'd 
Demetrins 5000 Crowns; who rejcct- 
ed them with a Smile, as who ſhould ſay, 
It was ſo little, it did him no honor the re- 
fyjng of it. Nothing leſs, (ayes he, than 
t 4 of his whole Empire could have 
beer a Temptation to have try d the Firm- 
neſs of my Virtue. By this Contempt of 
Riches, is intended . only .the Fearleſs 
Poſleſion of them. And the way to 
attain That, is to perſwade our ſelves, 
that we may live Happily without them. 
How many of thoſe things, which Rea- 
ſon formerly told us were Supertluous, 
and Mimical, do we now find to be fo by 
Experience? But weare milled by the 


Counterfeit of Good on the One hand , 


and the Suſpicion of Evil on the Other. 
Not that Riches are an Efficient Cauſe of 
Miſchief; but 'they are a Precedent 
Cauſe, by way of Irritation, and AttraCti- 

on 
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on. For they have fo near a Refem- 
blance of Good, that moſt People take 

. themto beGood. Nay, Virtue it ſelf is 
allo a Precedent Cauſe of Evil; asmany | 
are Envy'd for their Wiſdom, or for their 
Juſtice. Which does not ariſe from the 
thing it ſelf, but from the Irreprovable | 
power ot Virtue , that forces all Men to 
Admire, and to Love it. That is not 
Good,that is More Advantageons to us,but 
That which is Ozlyſo. 
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The Bleſſigs of aVirtaous Retirenient; 
-. - 'How' we come to the Knowl 
Virtue.'4 Dritra&ton betwixt 
and AWiſe Man Contents 


biiaſelf with his Lot. 


Pr is no O Hitley of Enqui- 
£m are, What qi 


do, and, What Contraity you keep, that 
me: And, 1 arti well enough 

'4; that I cari hear nothing cofcerti- 

ing you 3 for, it ſhews, that you live 
Retir'd.”' Not bur that I durſt truſt you 
with the wide World too; But, howes 


ver, it isnot eafle, fuch a General 'Cott- - 


verſation + Nor is it abſolutely ſafe nei- 

ther, for,-though it could not Corrupt 
youu it would yet Hinder you. Now, 
eſvever you are, know, that I ar 

with 3 and you are foto Live, as if 
heard, and ſaw you. Your Let: 

_ are Teally Bleflings tome; and the 
ſenſe of your Emprovements relieves me, 
even" under the A of my 

own 
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own decay. Remember, that as 1 am 
Old, foare you Mortal. Be trueto your 


Self, and Exartine your ſelf, whether you 
_— the fame Mind to day » that you 


ve Fel z fox £6p8. Ben , of 
Pere Win, Aol pd yet givers 


hange of Min 
be oy 7 N43 Is. is — 
ulinels of my 
that which I W; jd 


day, 
Pak let 

me. EY ook it LP Not your Pradtire 

in, many. Ca ayes gu of 

our Appetizes, or our perks on 


my rage: of; Ma 
> Knowle 
SE nh 
r 
; os EIN RP 
his daily Srady, x to. ET miclt; Better, 
in Health, apa. thok it, worth 
wblng while to Maſter of ode we 


Self3.t i op Oxhie and A pw nk: 

you, | gp! Stu 4. View, oc 
DE BRINE 
or by what, you Wrize ; buthy the.firm 


nels of, yur Mind, and. the Government 
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have ſore Men endur'd in 3 even 
—— the Ambition, and In of other 
te le! om not a Man —_ 
t _ an door og L 

You do very 
wil to e hrs ſelf to a Private 
Lifez at berter yet in keeping of that 
Privacy Private : For, otherwiſe, your 
Retreat would look like Oftentation 3 
The'gtcateſt Afions of our Lives ar6 
thoſe, that we'do tn a Receſs from Bu- 
fineſs :* Beſide, that there are ſome Go- 
vemaiems, and Employments, that a 
Mar would not have any thing to do 
wichd}lt;- And then is to be confider'd; 


chat Publick Offices, and Cortmiflions, 
——_ boo vt ou Mony 5 


nd Pr Privacy, Soft us Nothing. Con- 
templation 1s undoubredly the beft En- 
tertainngent of Peacez and only a Shor- 
ter Cat to Heaven it Setf: Over and 
above thar, Buſineſs makes us Trouble- 
fore to Others, and unquiet to ouy 
Sehvey; For, the 'End of One Appetite, 


orDefign, mg of Another: 
| _ Expence of Fine 
ances, and the Dar- 
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of - Competitors. '.Such a Man per- 

aps has more Friends at Court, than I 

haye za larger Trains a Fairer Eftate 5 

more :profitable Offices 3 and more Illu- | 

{trious Titles : But; What dol care to | 

be overcome by: Mex; 1n Sore Caſes, fo 

long as Fertune is-oyercome by Mein . 

Alle Theſe Confiderations ſhoald have 1 

been Earlyer 3 for, 'tis too late,-in the 

Article of Death, to-Projett the -Happt- 

neſs of Life, -And; yet there is no Age 

better Adapted to Virtue, than: that 

which comes by many Experiments, and 

long Pang, to the Knowledge of it: 

| For our Lults are then weak, and. our 

| Jucgment Strong 3 And Wiſdom s the 

fect of Time. - TITER | 

Some are of Opinion; That we cortie | 

tothe Knowledge of Virtue by Chance; | 

| (which were an Indignity.) Others, by 4 
| Obſervation; and by Comparing Mat- 

1| ters of Fact, one with another; The Un- | 
| derftanding, by a kind of Analogy, ap- 

| proving This, or That, for Good, and 

| Honeſt. Theſe are two Points -which 

| Others make wholly Different z but the 

Stoicks only Divide them, Some will 

have every thing to be Good, that nr 

ne 
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neficial to us: As Mony, Wine; and fo 
Lower, to the meaneſt things we. ule. 
And they reckon: That to. be Honeſt, 
where there is a Reaſonable Diſcharge of 
a Common Duty :+ As Reverence. to a 
| Parent 3 Tenderneſs to 'a Friend , the 
f Tupaling of our Selves for our Country, 
| and the Regulating of our Lives accor- 
ding to Moderation, and Prudence. The 
Stoicks reckon them to be Two; but fo, 
as to make thoſe Two, yet, out 'of One. 
They will have nothing to be Good, but 
what :is Honeſt; nor any thing to be 
| Honeſt, but that which 1s Good : So that 

in ſome ſort they are Mix'd, and Infepa- 
rable, There are ſome things that are 
neither Good, nor Bad; -as War, Embaſ-- 
ſy, Juriſdition : but theſe, in the Lauda- 
| ble Adminiſtration of them,do, of Doubt- 
ful, become Good; which Good is only 
a Conſequent upon Honeſty : But ho- 
neſty is Good in it ſelf, and the Other 
flows from it. There are ſome Actions 
that ſeem to us Matter of Benignity , 
Humanity , Generoſity , Reſolution 3 
which we are apt to admire, as Perfe&: 
And yet, upon farther Examination, we: 


find, that Great Vices were cancealed 
E 3 under 
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under the Reſemblances of Eminent Vir» 
tues. Glorious Attions are the 
of Virtuez but yet many ſcemta 
be Good, that are Evil; and Evil, that 
are Good - And the Skill is, to Diſtin» | 
guiſh betwixt th _ are ſo much | 
Klike in Shew, and fo in Ef- 
_ We goo Hed to the _— 
of Virtue, by the mnentcs we in 
ſuch and fuch Attions to Nature, and | 
; ht Reaſon: By the Order, Grace, | 
| Conſtancy of them; and, by a Cer- 1 
tain Majeſty, and Greatneſs, that ſurpaſ- 
ſes all other things. From hence pro- 
ceeds a Happy Life : To which, no- | 
. thing comes Amiſs but, on the Cantra- | 
ry , every © ucceeds to our V 
Wiſh. There is no wrangling with 4 
tune; No being out of for Acci- 
dents : whatſoever befalls me, is my Lot, 
and whether in Appearance it be Good. 
or Bad, it is GodsPleaſure z and it is my 
Duty to bear it, . When a Man has once 
gotten a Habit of Virtue, all his Aﬀtions 
are Equal: He is conſtantly One, and 
the Same Man; and he _ Well, not 
only upon Counſel, but out of Cuſtome 
too. Shall Itell you now, ina rs 
the 
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thi 'Suds of Human Duty ? Pathenes/ 


wheat we are to Suffer z- and PrirdeVtt.. 


I the" we Do. It is a equi 
T * the tens Pre " 
we art but Few, Tranſit6ry; 4h 
Uncettath 8 & eful @ Confte\rH. 
oh do&/Wt make of the Divine Bbuii 


Henre & is; that we are neither wil 
to Dye, nor Contented to Live zberWix! 
the Fear bf the One, aid the Dereſtati- 
on of the Other. Hetive C 5, om WE 
are perperually ſhifting 6f Counſels; 4nd 
{till cravin of Mores Bread that Which 
we call Felicity, is not able to Fill us. 
And what's the Reaſon? But thit we 
are not-yet come to that Initmenſe; ahd 
Inſuperable Good, which leaves its no- 
thing farther to defire! In that Bleſſed 
Eſtate we feel nv wantz we are abut» 
dantly pleas'd with what we Have;' and 
what we have Not, we do not Regatd ; 
So that every thing is Great, becauſe it 
is Sufficient, If we ri this Hold, there 
will beno place for the Offices of Faith , 
and Piety : In the Diſcharge whereof; 
we muſt both Suffer many things, that 
the World calls Evil, and patt with many 
things which-are cortithonly accodibiba 
| E 4 Good, 
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Good. True Joy is Everlaſting ; Plea» 


fares are Falſe, and Fugitive, It isa 


eat Encouragement to well-doing, that 
00 009 race. bn the Poſl of 
Virtue, it is our own for ever, While I 
ſpeak This to you, I preſcribe to my ſelf; 
what I Write, I Read; and Reduce all 
my Meditations to the Ordering of my 


own Manners. There is no fe) 
Mets and Ordinary ; but it is Illoftra: 
ted by Virtuez and Externals are of no 
more Utſeto it, than the Light of a Can- 
fle to the Glory of the Sun. 


- It is often ObjeGed to me, that I Ad- 
viſe People to quit the World, -to.Re- 
tire, and Content themſelves with a good 
Conſcience, But , What becomes of 
your Precepts then (ſay they) that en- 
joyn-us to Dy in Adion? To whom [ 
muſt anſwer, That I am never more in 
Aion, than when I am alone in my Study ; 
where 1 have only. Lock'd up my ſelf in Pri- 
vate, to attend the Bu 1 of the Publick, 
I. de nat Loſe.ſo much as One Day; nay, 
#nd.part of the night too I borrouh for my + 
Book, ben my Eyes will ſerve me yo 
longer, I fall Aſteep 3, and, till Then, 1 
Som © | Work 
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ork, 1 have Retir d my Self, not 
- Men, but from Buſene alſo: 
And my Own, in the Firſt Place, to attend 
the Service of Poſterity ; In ” that 
what I Now Write, may, in ſome Meaſure 
be Profitable to Future Generations. | 
. -But it is no New thing, I know, to 
Calumniate Virtue, and Good. Men 3 for 
Sick Eyes will not endure the Light, bur, 
like Birds of Night, they fly from it into 
their Holes. Why does ſuch a Man talk 
ſo much of his Philoſophy, and yet live in 
Magnificence 2 Of Contemning Riches, 
Life, Health ;and yet Cheriſh, and Main- 
tain them, with the greateſt Care Imagi- 
nable? Baniſhment, he ſayes, is but an 
Idle Name and yet he can grow old 
within his own Walls. He puts no dif- 
ference betwixt a Long Life, and a ſhort; 
and yet he Spins out his Own, as far as it 
will & The thing is Thisz He does 
not Contemn Temporary Bleſſings, ſo as 
to Refuſe, or Drive them away 3 but if 
they Come, they are Welcome ;if not , 
he'll never break his heart for the want 
of them: He takes them into his Houſe, 
not into his Soul ; and he makes uſe of 
them, only as Matter for his Virtue P 

wor 
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work upon. Thete i nv 0, odbe the B94 > 
y fhew himſelf 
yore than \n Poveny: :\' That kl 
his Temperance, his Liber raliey 3 Þ 3 bi 
nificence, Providence 
will be more Conlj ihe _—_ 
a Wiſe Man ſtill, if he ſhould rn bs a 
or Arme ; but yet he had rather 
be . He isplea$d with Wealth, 
2s he would be at Sea; With a Fair Wind; 
or with the Glance of the wartti Sun, in 
a Froſty Morning: SÞ that the things 
which we call Incifferent, are ti6t oo 
Without their Value; And ſome 
than Others. But, with this Di , 
_ the = ophtrt, xnid the Cot» 
eople, Riches are the Servants of 
the One, > the wage the Orher, 
rom the t att, they cat» 
ry away nothing but Thnſtives! but 
om the Othet, they take away the ve- 
ry Heart, ard Peace of the Poſleſſot 
along with them. It is true, that if I 
might have ty Choice, 1 wontd have 
Health, and Strength ; And yet if I conje 
to be viſited with Pain, or Sicknefs, 1 
will endeavout to emptove theth to my 
Advantage ,''by making a Aightcous 


Judgment 
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Judgnent ent of them: as I ought to do, of 
e Appointments of ork So 


that as they are not Good, in themſelves, 
neither are they Evil z But matter of Ex- 
erciſe for our Virtues; of Temperance, 
on the One hand, and of Reſignation, og 
the Other. 
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EPIST. VIE 
Of Impertinent Studies, and Impertinent 
vo Mem. Philoſophers the Beſt Con- 
parions. | 


E that duely Conſiders the Buſineſs 
H of Life and Death, will find, that 
he has little time to ſpare from That Stu- 


dy : And yet how we trifle away our 


tours upon Impertinent Niceties, and 
Cavils! Will Platoe's Imaginary Ided's 
make me an Honeſt Man? There's nei- 
ther Certainty in them, nor Subſtance. 
A Mouſe is a SYLable 5 but a Syllable does 
20t eat Cheeſe ; + 70 Mouſe does not 
eat Cheeſe. Oh! theſe Childiſh Follies ! 
Is it for This that we ſpend our Blood , 
and our Good Humour, and grow Grey 
in our Cloſets? We area jeaſting, when 
we ſhould be helping the Miſerable; as 


well our Selves as Others. There's no 
Sporting with Men in Diſtreſs. The Fee 
Iicity of Mankind depends upon the 
Counſel of any Let us rather 
ature has made Super- 
fluous, 


conſider what 
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fluous, and what, "Neceſſary : how Eafie 
_ our Conditions are;,-and: how Delicious 
That Lite , which is govern'd by Rea- 
fon, rather" than- Opmion. There are 
Impertinent” Studies; 'as well as Imper- 
tinent Men: 'Didjmrs the Grammaria?: 
Wrote 4000 Rooks; wherein he 1s much 
Concern'd to' diſcover Where - Homer 
was born; Who'was-/Ezeas's true Mos 
therz and whether i Aracrevr 'was the 


greater 'Whoremaſter, or Drunkard : 


With -other Fopperies , - that-a "Man 
would' labor to ' Forget, if he Knew 
them. Is it not-ati- Importait Queſti- 


on, which of the Two was Firſt, the 


Mallet, or the Tongs? Soine people are 
extremly Inquiſttive; «to know how ma- 
ny Oars Ulyſes hads Which was firſt 

ritten, the Thhudy,” or the —_— or 
if (they: were'Both' done by*the* ſame 


hand. - A Man is never a Jote theimore 


Learned for' this!" erioſity Hut much 
the-more Troubleſome. ' AmiFever the 
more Juſt, the more Moderate, Valiant, 
or Li , for knowing, that Curixs 
Dentat#s was the'Firſt that carry'd Ele- 
phants in Trivmph?'''Teach me my Du- 
ty to:Providence, to my Neighbor, and 

to 
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tomy Self: To Diſpute, with Socrates ; 
Hake, with Carveades 3 to fet up 
my Reſt, with Epicarass,' to Maſter wy 
Appctites, with the, Stoigner , and 10 
Renounce the World; with the Cywick, 
What a deal of Buſineſs there is, Fuft, 
to make Homer a Philoſopher; and Se- 
candly, in what Claſſes ro Range him ? 
One will bave him to be a Sterques 2 
C0nn tp Ak, and an Encmy to Ples- 

; | Honeſty even to: Im- 
nan [3 lf: Another makes. him 
an Epicureanz One that loves his Quiet, 
and to ſpend. his Time in Gaod Compa- 
ny: Some are Poſitive in is, that he was 


to thoſe that made 
ce let the alone. - 
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gc _ fain pals aabers 
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This is a kind of Phantaſtical Induſtry; a 
great deal of Pains takento no purpofe 
at all;'Twenty Viſits made , and no 
body at home (they themſelves leaſt of 
all.) They that have 'this Vice, are 
commonly Harkeners , Tale-Bearers , 
News-Mongers ; Meddlers in other 
Peoples Affairs, and Curious after Se- 
crets, which a Man can neither ſafely 
Hear, nor Report. Theſe Men of Idle 
Employment, that run up and down 
eternally , vexing Others, and them- 
Ow 5 that my Fmt hors 
all anies, What 't> 
One Man's Aſleep; mater veny 4, ike be 
a Third, in Company a Fourth ; in 
Haſte'y'a Fifth , gives them the 'Slip : 
and when their folly has - - the 
Round ,- they cloſe-up the Day ' with 
Shame, and Repentance. Whereas, Ze- 
0, Pythagoras, Demwoeritns, Ariſtotle , 

braftn, and all the Patrons of Phz- 
loſophy, and Virtue; they are alwayes at 
Leiſure, and in Good Humorz Fami- 
har, Profitable ; a Man never comes 
away empty handed- from 'them; bur, 
full of Comfort, and-SatisfaRion-: _ 

ma 
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make-all Paſt Ages Preſent to us; or Us, 
Their, Contemporaries: ' The - Dores 
of. theſe Men are open Night, and 


-Day-; and in their Converſation there's 


neither Danger, Treachery, nor Ex- 
perice; but we are the Wiſer, the Hap- 
pier, and the .Richer tor it. How blet- 
ſedly does a Man ſpend his time in 
this Company, where we may advilc, 
in all the Difficulties of Lite. Here's 
Counſel , without - Reproach ; and 
Praiſe , without Flattery. We cannot 
be the Chuſers of our Own Parents, 
but of our Friends we may; and A- 
dopt our Selves into theſe Noble Fa- 
milies. This is the way of making 
Mortality, in a Manner , to be Immor- 
tal. The-time Paſt, we make to. be our 
Own, by Remembrance ; the. Preſent , 
by Uſe; and the Future, by Provi- 
dence, and Foreſight. That only may 
properly be faif to be the Long Lite, 
that draws all w\ges into One 3 and 
That a ſhort one, that Forgets the 
Paſt; Neglects the Preſent, and is Sol- 
licitous for the Time to Come. , But. it 
is not yet ſufficient to know whag 

F Plato, 
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Plato or Zeno ſaid,unleſs we make it all 
our Own by Habit, and Pra#ice, and 
3 Emprove both the World, and our 
| Selves, by an Example of Life Anſwe- 
rable to their. Precepts. 
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EPIST. VIIL 


Againſt 8 ingularity of Manners, and 
Behaviour. 


T is the Humor of many People, tobe 
| Singular in their Dreſs, and Manner of 
Life z only to the End that they may be 
taken Notice of. Their Cloths, forſooth, 
muſt be Courſe, and Slovenly ; their 
Heads, and Beards negleQed ; their 
Lodgings upon the Ground, and they 
live-in Open Defiance againſt Mony. 
What is all this, upon the whole Matter, 
but an Ambitious Vanity that has crept 
in at the Back Dore? A Wiſe Man will 
keep himſelf Clear of all theſe Fooleries, 
without diſturbing Publick Cuſtoms, or 
making himſelf a Gazing Stock to the 
People. But, Will This Secure him , 
think ou? I can no more warrant it , 
than that a Temperate Man ſhall have 
| hisHealth: But it is very Probable that 
| it may. A Philoſopher has enough todo 

to ſtand right in the World, let him be 
never ſo modeſt: _ his out-fide _ 
2 e 
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be {till ike That of Other people, let 
them be never So Unlike within. His 
Garments ſhall be neither Rich, nor Sor- 
did. No matter for Arms, Motto's, and 
other Curioſities upon his Plate: But 
he ſhall not yet wake it a Matter of Con- 
{cience, to have no Plate at all. He that 
likes an Earthen Veflel as well as a Sil- 
ver, has not a greater Mind then he that 
uſes Plate, and reckons it as Dirt. It 1s 
our Duty to Live Better than the Com- 
mon-People, but not in Oppoſition to 
them; as it Philoſophy were a Faction 3 
for by ſo Doing, in ſtead of Reforming , 
and gaining upon them, we drive them 
away 3 and when they find it unreaſo- 
nable to Imitate us in All things, they 
will tollow us in Nothing. Our Buſineſs 
mult be to live according to Natwre, and 
to own the Senſe of Outward things with 
other people: Not to Torment the 
Body ; and, with Exclamations againſt 
that which is Sweet, and Cleanly, toDe- 
light in Naſtineſs; and, To uſe, not on- 
ly a Courſe, but a Sluttiſh, and Offen- 
ive Diet. Wiſdom Preaches Tempe- 
rance, not Mortificationz and a Man 
may be a very Good Husband, without 

being 
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-being a Sloven. Hethat Stears a Middle 
Courle, betwixt Virtue, and Popularity : 
That is to ſay, betwixt Good Manners , 
| and Diſcretion, ſhall gain both Approba- 

tion, and Reverence. But, What it a 
| *Man Governs himſelf in his Cloths, in his 
Diet, in his Exerciſes, as he ought to do? 
It is not that his Garments, his Meat, and 
Drink, or his Walking, are things Simply 
Good; but it 1s the Tenor of a Mans 
Life, and the Conformity of it to Right 
Nature, and Reaſon, Philoſophy obliges 
us to Humanity, Society; and the Ordt- 
nary Uſe of External things. It 1s not a 
thing to pleaſe the People with, or to 
entertain an Idle Hour ; but a Study tor 
the Forming of the Mind, and the Gui- 
dance of Humane Life. And a Wile Man 
ſhould alſo Live as he Dilcourſes ; and 
in all Points be like himſelf: And, in the 
firſt place, fet a Value upon himſelt, be- 
fore he can pretend to become Valuable 
to Others. As well our Good Deeds, as 
our Evil, come home to us at laſt, He 
that 1s Charitable, makes others fo by his 
Example ; and finds the Comfort of That 
Charity, when he wants it himſelf, He 


that is Crucl, (cldom finds Mercy. *Tis 
a 
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a hard Matter for a Man to be both Po- 
pular, and Virtuous; for he muſt be 
Like the People, that would oblige them : 
and the Kindneſs of Diſhoneſt Men, is 
not to be acquir'd by Honeſt Means. He 
Lives by Reaſon, not by Cuſtome; He 
ſhuns the very Converſation of the In- 
temperate, and Ambitious. He knows 
tne Danger of Great Examples of Wick- 
ednels, and that Publick Errors impoſe 
upon the World, under the Authority 
of Preſidents : For they take for Grant- 
ed, that they are never out of the way, 
ſo long as they keep the Road. 


We are beſet with Dangers ; and 
therefore a Wiſe Man ſhould have his 
Virtues in Continual Readineſs to En- 
counter them. Whether Poverty, Los 
of Friends, Pain, Sickneſs, or the like; 
He till maintains his Poſt: Whereas a 
Fool is Surpriz'd at every thing; and 
afraid of his Very Succors: Either he 
makes no Reſiſtanceat all, or elſe hedoes 
it by Halves. He will neither take Ad- 
vice from Others, nor look to himſelf: 
He reckons upon Philoſophy, as a thing 
not worth histime, and if he can but get 

ene 
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the Reputation of a Good Mar among 
| the Common People , he takes no farther 
| Care, but Accompts that he has done 
| his Duty. 
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EPIST. IX 


The Bleſſings of a Vigorous Mind, in 4 
Decay'd Body 3 with ſome Perti- 
nert RefleTions of Seneca upon his 
Own Age, 


7 Hen I call Claranus my School- 
WW tcllow, Ineed not ſay any thing 
more of his Age 3 having told you, that 
He, and I, were Cotemporaries. You 
would not Imagine, how Green, and 
Vigorous his Mind 1s; and the perpe- 
tual Confli& that it has with his Body. 
They were Naturally 1M-Match'd ; un- 
leſs to ſhew, that a Generous Spirit may 
be lodg'd underany ſhape. He has Sur- 
mounted all Diftcultics ; and, from the 
Contempt of Himſelf, is advanc'd to the 
Contempt of All things elſe. When TI 
conſider him well, methinks his Body 
appears to me as fair as his Mind, It 
Nature could have brought the Soul 
Naked into the World, perhaps ſhe 
would have doneit : But yet ſhe does 
a greater, thing, in Exalting that Soul 

abaye 
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above all Impediments of the Fleſh. It 
is a great Happineſs, to preſerve the 
Force of the Mind, in the Decay of the 
Body; and to ſee the Loſs of Appetite 
More than Requited, with the Love of 
Virtue, But, whether I Owe This Com- 
fort to my Age, or to Wiſdome, is the 
Queſtion, And whether,it I Could any 
longer, I Would not ſtill, do the fame 
things over again, which I Ought not 
to do. If Age had no other Pleaſure 
than This, that it neither Cares for any 
thing, nor ſtands in need of any, thing; 


it were a Great one to me, to have left * 


, all my painful, and troubleſome Luſts 
Behind me. But, Tis wneaſte, you'll 
ſay , to be alwayes in Fear of Death. As 
if That Apprehenſion did not Concern 
a Young Man as well as an Old ; Or that 
Death only call'd us, according to our 
Years. I am however beholden to my 
Old Age, that has now confin'd me to 
m Bed z and put me out of Condition 
of doing thoſe things any longer, which 
I ſhould not do. The Leſs my Mind has 
to do with my Body, the Better: And 
if Age puts anend to my Defires, and 
does the Buſineſs of Virtue, there can he 

4 nQ 
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no Cauſe of Complaint ; nor can there 
be any Gentler End, than to melt away 
in a kind of Diſſolution. Where Fire 
meets with Oppoſition, and Matter to 
work upon, it is Furious, and Rages; 
but where it finds no Fewel, as in Old 
Age, it goes out quietly , for want of 
Nouriſhment, Nor is the Body the Set- 
led Habitationof the Mind; but a Tem- 
porary Lodging, which we ate to leave 
whenſoever the Maſter of the Houſe 
pleaſes, Neither docs the Soul, when 


. It has left the Body, any more Care 


what becomes of the Carkaſs, and the 


ſeveral parts of it, than a Man does for + 


the ſhavings of his Beard under the 
hand of the Barber. There is not any 
thing that Expoſes a Man to more Vexa- 
tion, and Reproach, than the over- 
much Love of the Body : For Sence net- 
ther looks Forward, nor Backward, but 
only upon the Preſent: Nor does it 
judge of Good, or Evil; or Foreſee Con- 
ſequences which' give a Connexion to 
the Order, and Series of Things, and to 
the Unity of Life. Not but that every 
Man has Naturally a Love for his Own 
Carkaſs, as Poor People Love even their 

Own 
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Own Beggerly Cottages ; they are Old 
Acquaintances, and Loth to Part: And 
I am not againſt the Indulging of it 
neither ; provided that I make not my 
Self a Slave toit;z for he that ſerves it, 
has Many Maſters. Beſide that, we are 
in Continual Diſorder; One while with 
Gripes, Pains in the Head, Tooth-Ach, 
Gout, Stone, Defluxions ; ſome time 
with too Mxch Blood, other while with 
too Little: And yet this Frail, and Pu- 
trid Carkaſs of Ours values it (elf as ifit 
were Immortal. We put no Bounds to 
our Hopes, our Avarice, our Ambition. + 
The fame Man is Vatinius to Day, and 
Cato to Morrow: This hour as Sr 
ous as Apicivs, and the next as Tempe- 
rate as Tbero : Now, for a Miſtriſs ; by 
and by, for a Wife : Imperious This 
hour z Servile, the Next ; Thrifty, and 
Prodigal, Laborious, and Voluptuous,by 
turns. But ſtill the Goods, or Ills of the 
Body, do but Concern the Body, (which 
is Peeviſh, Sour, and Anxious) without 
any effe& upon a Well-Compos'd Mind. 
was the Other day at my /i/a; And, 
| Complaining of my Charge of Repairs; 
| My Bayliff told me, "Twas none of bis 
F Fu 
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Fault 5 for the Houſe was Old, and he had 
much adoe to keep it from falling upon his 
Head. Well (thought I) and what am 1 
my Self then, that ſaw the laying of the 
Firſt Stone? In the Gardens, I tound 
the Trees as much out of Order ; the 
Boughs Knotted, and Wither'd,and their 
Bodies over-run with Moſs. This would 
ot have been, (aid I, if you had Trench'd 
them, and Water d them, as you ſhould 
have done? By my Soul, Maiter, ſayes the 
poor Fellow, [ have done what I could : 
Butalaſs ! they are al; Dotards, and Spent. 
What am I then, (thought I to my {elt) 
that planted all theſe Trees with my own 
Hands. And then I come to bethink my 
Selt, that Age it (elf is not yet without 
its Pleaſures, if we did bur know how 
to uſe them ; and that the Beſt Morſcl 
1s relerv'd for the Laſt: Or at worſt, it 
is Equivalent to the Enjoying of Plea- 
ſures, not to ſtand in need ofany. Itis 
but yeſterday, methinks, that I went to 
School. But 77mz goes faſter with an. 


- Old Man, than with a Young : Perhaps, 


becauſe he reckons more upon it. There 
15 hardly any Man fo Old, but he may 
nope for One day more yet: and the 

Longeſt 
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Longelt Lite is but a Multiplication of 
Dayes, nay, of Hours, nay of Moments. 

Our Fateis Set; and the Furſt Breath we. 
draw, is but the Firſt Step towards our 

| Laſt. One Cauſe depends upon another 3 
and the Courſe of All things, Publick , 

and Private, is only a Long Connexi- 

on of Providential Appointments. There 

1s great Variety in our Lives ; but all 

Tends to the ſame Iſſue Nature may 

uſe her own Bodies as ſhe Pleaſes; but 

a Good Man has this Conſolation, that 

nothing Periſhes that he can call his 

Own. What Myſt be, Shall be; and 

that which is a Neceſſzy to him that 

Struggles, 1s little more than Choice to 

him that 1s Willing, Tis Bitter, to be 

Forc'd to any thing ; but things are Eaſy, 

when they are Comply'd with. 
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EPIST. X 


Cuſtome 7s 4 great Matter, either in 
Good, or Ill. We ſrould check our 
Paſſions Betimes. Involuntary My- 
tions are Invincible. 


TR is nothing ſo Hard; but Cu- 
{tome makes it Eaſe to us. There 
are ſome, that never Laugh'd; Others, 
that Wholly abſtain'd trom Wine, and 
Women; and almoſt from Sleep. Much 
uſe of a Coach makes us loſe the Benefit 
of our Legs: So that we muſt be In- 
firm, to be in the Faſhion 3; and, at laſt, 
loſe the very Faculty of Walking, by 
Diſuſing it. Some are fo plung'd in 
Pleaſures, that they cannot Live without 
them. And, in This, they are moſt Mi- 
ſerable ; that what was, at Firſt, but Su- 
perfluous, is Now, become Neceſſary. 
But their Infelicity ſeems to be then 
Conſummate, and Incurable, when Sen- 
ſuality has laid hold of the Judgment 3 
and Wickedneſs is become a Habit. Nay, 
ſomethere a1e,that both Hate,and Perſe- 
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cute Virtue; and that's the laſt AR of 
Deſperation. It is much Eaſier to Check 
our Paſſhions in the Beginning, than to 
ſtop them in their Courſe : For, if Rea- 
ſon could not hinder us at firſt; the 
will go on in deſpite of us. The Troiek, 
will not allow a Wiſe Man to have any 
Paſſions at all. The Peripateticks Tem- 
per them 3 but That Mediocrity is alto- 
gether Falſe, and Unprofitable. And , 
tis all one, as if they ſaid, That we ma 
be a Little Mad, or a Little Sick. If we 
ive any fort of Allowance to Sorrow, 
ear, Deſires, Perturbations, it will not 
be in our Power to reſtrain them. They 
are fed from Abroad; and will encreaſc 
with their Cauſes. And if we yield ne- 
ver fo little to them, the leaſt diſorder 
works upon the whole Body. It is not 
my Purpoſe all this while, wholly to take 
away any thing, that is either Neceſlary, 
Beneficial, or Delightful to Humane 
Lite 3 but, to take That away , which 
may be Virious in it. When I forbid 
you to deſire any thing, I am yet con- 
tent that you may be Willing to have it. 
So that I permit you the, ſame things : 
And thoſe very Pleaſures will _—_ a 
| etter 
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Better Relliſh too, when they are eri- 
joy'd without Anxiety ; and when you 
come” to 'Command thoſe Appetites, 
which before you ferv'd. 'Tis Natural 
you'll fay , to weep: for the Loſs of a 
Friend; to be Mov at the Senſe of a 
Good, or Ill Report, and to be Sad in 
Adverfity. All this I'll grant you ; and 
there is no Vice, but ſomething may be 
ſaid for't. At Firſt, 'tis TraQtable, and 
Modeſt ; but, if we give it entrance, we 
{hall hardly get it out again. As it goes 
on, it gathers ſtrength , and becomes 
Quickly Ungovernable. - It cannot be 
deny'd, but that all Aﬀections flow from 
a Kind of Natural Principle; and - that 
it is our Duty to take Careotf our ſelves. 
But then itis our Duty alſo, not to be 
over Indulgent. Nature ' has. mingled 
Pleaſures, even with things moſt Neceſ- 
fary; Not that we ſhould value them 
for their Own Sakes, but to make thoſe 
things ' which we cannot live with- 
out, to be” more Acceptable to us. It 
we Eſteem the Pleaſure for it (elf, it 
turns to Luxury, It is not'the Buſineſs 
of Nature to Raiſe Hunger, or Thirſt,but 
to Extinguiſh it. os, F 
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| As there are ſome Natural Frailties, 
that by Care, and Induſtry, may be O- 
vercome ; So there are Others, that are 
Invincible : As, for a Man that values 
not his Own Blood, to Swoun at the 
Sight of another Mans. Involuntary 
Motions are Inſuperable, and Inevita- 
blez As the Staring of the Hair at Il 
News; Bluſhing at a Scurrilous Dif- 
courſe ; Swiming of the head upon. the 
fight of a Precipice, &&c, Who can Read 
the Story of Clodizs Expelling Cicero, 
and Anthony's Killing of him z the Cru- 
Elties of Marixs, and the Proſcripti- 
ons of Sy//a; without being mov'd at 
it? The Sound of a Trumpet, the Pi- 
Eure of any thing that is Horrid, the 
Spectacle of an Execution, Strikes the 
Mind, and works upon the Imagina- 
tion. Some People are ſtrangely ſub- 
ject to Sweat, to Tremble, to Stammer z 
their very Teeth will Chatter in their 
Heads, and their Lips Quiver ; and ef- 
pecially in Publick Aſſemblies. Theſe 
are Natural Infirmities ; and it isnot all 
the Reſolution in the World, that can 
ever Maſter them. Some Redden when 
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they are Angry. Sy/z was one of 
thote; 'and when the Blood Fluſh'd in- 
to his Face, you might be ſare he had 
Malice 'in his Heart. Pompey, on the 
other fide ( that :hardly ever ſpake in 
Publick without a Bluſh) had a won- 
derful Sweetneſs of Nature; and it did 
exceedingly well with him. Your Co- 
medians will \repreſent Fear, Sadneſs, 
Ahtger, and 'the /like; but when they 
come 'to a 'baſhful Modeſty, - h 
they'll give you -humbleneſs of -Looks, 
ſoftneſs of Speech ., and down-Caſt- 
Dye , to the very Life,, yet they can 
never 'come*toexpre(s a Bluſh ; for it's 
a thing neither tobe Commanded, nor 
Hindred; but 'it comes and poes of its 
own accord. The Courſe of Nature 
is Smooth, and 'Eafie ; 'but 'when we 
come'to Croſs it , we ſtrive againſt the 
Stream, It is not for one Man to A& 
another Mans Part. For Nature will 
- marc Return, and take off the Mask. 
ere is a kind 'of Sacred Inſtin& that 
moves us. Even the worſt, have a Senfe 
of Virtue. We are not ſo much Igno- 
rant, asCarelefs. Whence comes it, that 
Grazing Beaſts diſtinguiſh Salutary 
Plants, 
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Plarits, from Deadly ? A Chicken is a- 
fraid of a Kitez and not of a Gooſe, or 
a Peacock, which is much Bigger : A 
Bird of a Cat, and not of a Dog. This 
is Impulſe, and not Experiment. The 
Cells of Bees, and the Webs of Spiders, 
are not to be imitated by Art, but it is 
Nature that teaches them, The Stage- 
Player has his Actions, and Geſtures in 
Readineſs ;3- but This 1s only an Em- 
provement by Art , of what Nature 
teaches them; who is never at a Loſs for 
the Ule of her ſelf. We come into the 
World with This Knowledgez and we 
have it by a Natural Inſtitution 3 whieh 
i8 no Other, than a Natural Logick, We 
brought the Seeds of Wiſdom into the 
World with us; but not Wiſdom it (elf. 
There is the Goodneſs of God, and That 
of Man; the One is Immortal, the Other 
Mortal : Nature perfe&ts the One, and 
Study the Other, 
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EPIST. XL 


We are Divided in our Selves; and 


. Confound Good, and Evil. 


T is no wonder that Men are General- 

ly very much Unſatisfy'd with the 
World ; when there's not One Man of 
a Thouſand that agrees with himſelf: and 
that's the Root of our Miſery ; only we 
are willing to Charge our Own Vices, 
upon the Malignity of Fortune. Either 
we are Puff d up with Pride; Wrack'd 
with Defires; Diſlolv'd in Pleaſures, or 
Blaſted with Cares; and , which perfe&s 
our Unhappineſs, we are never Alone, 
but in perpetual Conflict, and Contro- 
verſie with our Luſts. We are Startled 
at all Accidents. We Boggleatour own 
Shadows, and Fright one Another. Lu 
cretius (ayes, that we are as much afraid 
in the Light, as Children in the Dark; but, 
I ſay, That we are alltogether in Darkneſs, 
without any Light at all ; and we run on 
blindfold, without ſo much as Groping out 
onr way : Which Raſhneſs in the Dark "x 
| the 
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the worſt ſort of Madneſs. He that is in 
his way, 1sin hope of coming to his Jour- 
neys End; but Error is Endleſs. Let 
every Man therefore Examine his De- 
ſires, whether they be according to Re- 
Ctify'd Nature, or Not, That Mans 
Mind can never be Right, whoſe Actions 
Diſagree. We mult not Live by Chance; 
for there can be no Virtue without De- 
liberation, and Election. And, where 
we cannot be Certain, let us follow that 
which is moſt Hopeful, and Probable. 
Faith, Juſtice, Piety, Fortitude , Pru- 
dence, are Venerable, and the Poſlcfii- 
ons only of Good Men ; but, a Plentiful 
Eſtate, a Brawny Arm, and a Firm Body, 
are Many times the Portion of the 
Wicked. The Perte&ion of Humane 
Nature, is that State, which ſupports it 
ſelf, and fo is out of the Fear of Falling, 
It 1s a great weakneſs for a Man to value 
himſelf upon any thing, wherein he (hall 
be Out-done by Fools, and Beaſts, We 
are to conſider Health, Strength, Beau- 
ty, and other Advantages of That Kind , 
only as Adventitious Comforts: We 
may preſerve them with Care, provided 
that we be alwayes ready to Quit them, 
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without Trouble. There is a Pleaſure 
im Wickedneſs, as well as in Virtue, and 
there are, that take a Glory init toos 
wherefore our Forefathers preſcrib'd us 
the Beſt Life, and not the moſt Plentiful ; 
and allow'd us Pleaſure for a Compani- 
on, but not for a Guide. We do man 
times take the Inſtruments of Ha irwer 
for the Happineſs it felf; and reſt upon 
thoſe Matters, that are but in the way 
to't. That Man only livesCompos'd,who 
thinks of every thing that May Happen, 
before he Feels it. Bur this is not yet 
to adviſe, either NegleQ,or Indifference; 
For I would avoid any thing that may 
hurt me, where I may honorably do it. 
But yet I would conſider the worſt of 
things before-hand. Examine the Hope, 
and the Fear ; and, where things are un- 
certain, favor your ſelf,and believe That 
which you had rather ſhould come to 
als, There are not many Men that 
now their own Mimds, but in the Very 
Inſtant of Willing any thing. We are 
for One thing to Day, another thing to 
Morrow; So that we Live and Die with- 
out coming to any Reſohation : Still 
ſeeking That Elſewhere, which we may 
BVg 
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give our Selves; That is to fay, 'a.Good 
Mind. And, in truth, we do perfwade 
our ſelves, that in ſeveral Caſes, we do 
Deſire the thing which effeGtually we do 
not Deſire. And all This, for want of 
Laying down ſome Certain Principles,to 


make the Judgment Inflexible, and Stea- . 


dy. When we doany Evil, it is exher 
for fear ofa greater Evil, or in Hope of 
ſuch a Good, as may more than Ballance 
that Evil. So that we are here Diſtra&t- 
ed betwixt the Duty of Finiſhing our 
Purpoſe, and the Fear of Miſchief, and 
Danger. This Infirmity muſt be dif- 
charg'd. In the Purſuite of Pleaſures,we 
ſhould take Notice, that there are net 
anly ſenſua], but fad Pleaſures alſo,which 
Tranſport the Mind with Adoration, 
(though they do not Tickle the Senſes ) 
and give us a Veneration for thoſe Vir- 
tues, that exerciſe themſelves in Sweat , 
and Blood. All True Goods hold an 
Afﬀinity and Friendſbip one with ano«. 
ther; and they are Equal ; but Falſe 
Ones have m em much of Vanity ; they 
are large, and Speciousto the Eyc ; but, 
Rn they want weight. 
Now, though Virtues are all Alike, they 
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may yet be diſtinguiſh'd into Deſirable, 
and Admirable ; Virtues of Patience,and 
of Delight : Burt, in the Matter of Com- 
mon Accidents, there is not any thing 
which is truely worthy , either of our 
Joy, or of our Fear. For Reaſon is Im- 
moveable, and does not Serve, but Com- 
mand our Senſes. What is Pleaſure, but 
a Low and Brutiſh thing ? Glory is Vain, 
and Volatile 3 Poverty only hard to him 
that does not Reſiſt it ; Superſtition 1s a 
Frantick Error,that Fears whereit ſhould 
Love; and Rudely Invades where it 
ſhould Reverentially Worſhip, Death 
it ſelf is no Evil at all, but the Common 
Benefit, and Right of Nature.There is a 
great Difference, betwixt thoſe things 
which are Good in Common Opinion , 
and thoſe which are ſo in Truth, and Ef- 
fect : The Former haye the Name of 
Good things, but not the Propriety : 
They may Befall us, but they do not 
Stick to us: And they may be taken 
away without enher Pain to us, or Di- 
minution. We may Uſe them; bur, not 
Truſt in them 5; For, they are Only De- 
poſited 3 and,they muſt, and will Forſake 
us. The only Treaſure is That, which For- 
L tune 
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tune hasno Power over: And,the Greater 
It is, the Leſs Envy it carries along with 
it, Let our Vices Die before us, and 
let us Diſcharge our Selves of our Dear- 
bought Pleaſures, that hurt us, as well 
Paſt, as to Come 3 for, they are follow'd 
with Repentance, as well as our Sins. 
There's neither Subſtance in them, nor 
Truth ; for a Man can never be weary 
of Truth, but there's a Satiety in Error. 
The Former is alwayes the ſame, but the 
Latter is Various; and, if a Man looks 
near it, he may ſee through it. Beſide 
that, the Poſleflions of a Wiſe Man are 
Maintain'd with Eaſe, He has no need 
ofEmbaſladors, Armies, and Caſtles ; but, 
like God himſelf, he does his Buſineſs 
without either Noiſe, or Tumult. Nay, 
there is ſomething ſo Venerable, and Sa- 
cred in Virtue, that if we do but meet 
with any thing like it, the very Counter- 
feit Pleaſes us. By the help of Philoſophy 
the Soul gives the ſlip to the Body, and 
Refreſhes1tſelf in Heaven. Pleaſures, at 
beſt, are Short-Liv'd 3 but the Delights 
of Virtueare Secure,and Perpetual.Only 
we muſt Watch, Labor, and attend it our 
ſelves. For, 'tis a Buſineſs, not to be done 
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by a Neputy. Nor is it properly a Viatue, 
”. bea = better than hs Worlt, Will 
any Man boaſt of his Eyes, becauſe they 
tell him that the Sun ſhines ? Neither 1s 
he preſently a Good Man, that thinks Ill 
of the Bad. For Wicked Men do That 
too; and 'tis perhaps the Greateſt pu- 
niſhment of Sin, the Diſpleaſure that it 
gives to the Author of it. The faddeſt 
Caſe of all is, when we become Ena- 
mour'd of our Ruine, and make Wick- 
edneſs our Study. When Vice has got 
a Reputation, and when the Diſſolute 
have loſt the Oaly Good thing they had 
in their Exceſles, the Shame of Otfend- 
ing. . And yet the Lewedelt part of our 
Corruptions, is in Private, which, if any 
body had look'd on, we ſhould never 
have Committed. Wherefore, let us 
bear in our Minds the [ez of ſome great 
Perſon, for whom we have an Awful Re- 
you 3 and his Authority will even Con- 
rate the very Secrets of our Souls; 
and make us, not only mend our Mannersg 
and purifie our very Thoughts; but in 
good time render us Exemplary to O- 
thers, and Venerable to our Selves. . If 
Scipio, or Lelius were but in our Eye + 
we 
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we ſhould notdaretoT Wh 
do we not make our _—— 
perſons, as in whoſe Preſence we dare 
not offend ? 
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> ONOINTS 29? 
We are Moved at the Novelty of things, 


for want of Underſtanding the Rea- 
jo _ 4 


He whole Subje& of Natural Phi- 
"I ophy , falls under theſe Three 
Heads; the Heavens, the Air, and the 

Earth: The Firſt Treats of the Nature 

of the Stars; their Form, and Magnitude: 

The Subſtance of the Heavens; whether 

Solid, ar ,not ; and whether they move 

of Themſetves, or be moved by any thing 

Elſe z whether the Stars be Below them, 

or fixed in their Orbs: In what manner 

the Sun divides the Seaſons of the Year - 
and thelike; TheSecond PartEnquires 
into- the Reaſon of-things betwixt- the 

Heavens and the Earth 3 as Clouds, Rain, 

Snow, Thunder, and whatſoever the Air 

either Does, orSuffers. The Third han- 

dles matters that have a d to the 

Earth; as the difference of Toils, Mine- 


rals, Metalls, Plants, Groves, ec. But, 


theſe are Conſiderations wholly forreign to 
Our 
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the Nature of them ;, though 
« ply er very Pro m—_ Prins 
y <4 6.0 There ERAS 


rica ſo Groveling upon t 
on Bode: is 0 an TI up.to 
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Meaning 
whether it be 
_ that itis fe ann 
to the Nature, and. Phi 
Lighn, Ct an not. 
e) that by. diſco 
We may. Overcome ru 


them There are many 
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Mind that Moves 6 us, nfl Reftreins'ws 2 


Bur, What that Ruling Power is, wedo 
no more underſtand; than WEee] it is. 
One will have it to bes : Another 
will have it to bea Divin he Sore, 
only a Fr org 4 and ow Others, an Hieor- 
as wilt have 
ccobe only Hood wn t. Pak waa 
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Lewful for us to Enquire, and -to'Cot- 
jecrure, thongh not with too much Con+ 
fidetice : Nor yet altogether without 
Hope. In the Firſt place however , let 
us Learn things Neceſſary 3 and if we 
have any time'to ſpare, we may 7 *PPIY 
iteo Superfluiries. 


' Why do weunnbleo -our felves bout | 


things which Poflibly May and 
venture, Not > [Let us rather pro- 
vide -agdinſt thoſe 'Dangers that Watch 
us, and lie in wait for us; To ſuffer 
Shipwrack., or to be Cruſh'4 with the 
Ruin of a Houſe, theſe are great Misfor- 
runes, but they Seldom Happen. - The 
| s (and the howly 4d that 
threatens Humane Life, is Man 
to Another. 'OcterCttminer doom: 
give us Some 'Wa The 
_. par hom ves us abtice of a we the 
id optic fora 5 A Srrmy wb 

Hunmne Malice noProgneſtiel ; 
the Nearer it is; he Parrer #Aooks. 
There is no Truft ty Countenances ; we 
carry the Shapes of Men, and the Hearts 
of Beaſts. Nay, we are worſe than 
Bcaſts3 for a Beaſt as only noReaſon at 
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all ; ,but the Other is Perverted ; and 
turns his Reaſon to his Miſchief. Beſide 
that, all the Hurt which They do, isout 
of Fear, or H 5 but Man takes. de- 
light in Deſtroying his Own Kind. From 
the Danger we are in from Men, we may 
Conſider our Duty to Them ; and take 
Care that we neither Do, nor Suffer 
Wrong. * It is but Humane, to be Trou- 
bled at the Misfortunes of Another, and 
to Rejoyce at his Proſperity. And, it is 
likewiſe Prudent, toBethink our ſelves 
what we are to Do, and what we are to 
Avoid : by which means we may keep 
our ſelves from being either , Harm'd, or 
Deceiy'd.. The th that moſt. Pro+ 
bg gry > nd ple ym 
are, $CAOCLEIDY 1, & bs 

tempt : but, Cntmet b the Slighteſt, 
Nay, many Men haye betaken them- 
ſelves to it for their &curity; There is 
no doubt, but he that is Contema'd, 
ſhall be Trod upon; but then his Enemy 
paſles over him as nt worth his Anger, 
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Boers Mar is the Artificer of bis Own 
MES 4 ortune. Of Juſtice, and Inju- 
ice. | 


TX ſhort of the Queſtion betwixt 
Re 19%. and me, is This. Whether 2 
Mar had better part with Himſelf, or 
ſomething elſe that belongs to him? And, 
It is Eaſily Reſolvd, in all Competiti- 
ons betwixt . the Goods of Sence, and 
Fortune ; and thoſe of Honor, and Con- 
ſcience. Thoſe things ' which all Men 
Covet, are but Specious Outſidesz and 
there's nothing in them of Subſtantial 
SatisfaQtion. Nor 15 there any thing ſo 
Hard, and Terrible in the Contrary, as 
the Vulgat Imagine; only the word Ca- 
Lamity , has an Ill Reputation in the 
World: and the very Name is more 
.Grievous than the Thing it Self. What 
haveI ta Complain of, if I can turn 
That to a Happineſs, which others 
Count a Miſery? A Wiſe Man eithet 
Repells, or Eledts, as he ſees the Matter 
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before him without Fearing the It 
which he Rejeas, or Admiring what he 
Chuſes. He is never Surpriz'd z but in 
the midſt of Plenty he prepares for 
Poverty 3 as a Prudent Prince does for 
War , in the Depth of Peace. Our 
Condition is Good enough, if we make 
the Beſt on't 3 and our Felicity is in our 
own Powet. Things that are Adventi- 
ious , have no Effe# upon him that Stu- 
dies to make ſure of his Happineſ? within 
Himſelf. Every Man ſhould” ftand up- 
on his Guard againſt Fortune z and take 
moſt heed to bimfelf , when ſhe ſpeaks 
him Faireſt. All the Advantage ſhe 
gets upon us, is at Unawates;z where- 
as he that is Provided for her, and 
ſtands the Firſt Shock, carries the Day. 
It is not with Common Accidents of 
Life, as with Fire, and Sword, that 
Burn, and Cut, all alike 5 but Misfor- 
tunes work more or leſs, according to 
the Weakneſs, or Reſohition of the Pa- 
tient. He that grieves for the Loſs of 
Caſual Comforts, ſhall never want Oc- 
cafion of Sorrow. We fay, Conimonly, 
That every Man has his weak ſide But, 
give me leave to tell you , That he that 
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Maſters One Vice, may Maſter all the 
Reſt. He that ſubdues Avarice, may 
Cones Ambition. It is not for Phi- 
loſophy to Excufe Vices. The Patient 
has little Hope of Health , when the 
Phyſitian preſcribes Intemperance 2 
Thongh I know, on the other {ide, that 
he that doesany thing above the Ordi-, 
nary, does but fet up himlſelf for a 
Mark to Malevolence, and Envy: 
Where Lays are NegleCted, Corrupti- 
ons muſt Inevitably be Tntroduc'd : for 
the Authority of Virtue is Shaken. And 
what are Laws but only Pretepts ming- 
led with Threats with This Diffe- 
rence, that the Forther Deter us from 


- Wickedtiefs, and the Latter Adviſe us 


to Virtue. A Preanible, methinks, De- 
rogates from the Honor of a Law, which 
ought to be Short, and Clear; and to 
Command , without Suffering any Ex- 
ſ(tulation. It is a Flat; and an Idle 
=_ A ay with a Prologue. Let me 
nly be told my Duty, and I am not to 

Dj #t2, but to Obe "i 
If T have not acquitted my felt of my 
Laſt Promife ro you; know, that ig 
all Promiſes, there is a Tacite Reſerve 3 
H 2 If 
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If ICen;, If I Ought; or if things Conti» 
nue in the ſame State: So that by the 
Change of Circumſtances,l am diſcharg'd 
of my Obligation, I know very well 
the Bonds of Juſtice 3 and yet the Pra- 


ctices. of the World to the Contrary. 


There are no greater Exadters of Faith , 
than the Perfidious;. no greater Perſecu- 
"ers of Falſhood, than the Perjurious. 
He that loves his Neighbors Wife,. and 
for that very Reaſon, becauſe ſhe is ano- 
ther Mans, Locks -up his Own. The 


Wickedneſs of other Men we have al- 


wayes in our Eye, but we caſt our own 
over our Shoulders. A worſe Father 
Chaſtiſes a Better Son : He that de- 


' Nyes mon to. his Own Luxury, will 


Pardon Nothing in Another Mans, A 
Tyrant is offended at Blood-ſhed ; the 
Sacrilegious Puniſhes Theft, and the 
greater part of the World Quarrels' ra- 
ther with the Offender, than with the 
Offence. It is very Rare, that either the 
Joy, or the Benefit of an Eſtate, Injuri- 
ouſly gotten, continues Long. Men go 
together by the Ears about the Booty, 
and we pay dear for things of Little Va« 


fue. We hve and die, Lugging one 


another, 


E. 
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another , Breaking one anothers Reſt, 
and our Lives are without Fruit, and 
without Pleaſure. . Juſtice is a Natural 
Principle. I muſt Live Thus with my 
Friend, Thus with my Fellow-Citizen , 
Thus with my Companion. And why? 
Becauſe 'tis juſt 3 not for Deſign, or Re- 
ward: For it is Virtue it Self, and no- 
thing Elſe, that pleaſes us. There is no 
Law Extant for keeping the Secrets of a 
Friend, or for not breaking Faith with 
an Enemy. And yo there's Juſt Cauſe 
of Complaint , 1 

Truſt. If a Wicked Man call upon me 
for Mony that I owe him; I'll make no 
Scruple of Pouring it into the Lap of a 
Common Proſtitute, if ſhe be appointed 
to Receive it. For my Buſineſs is to 
Return the Mony, not to Order him 
how he ſhall Diſpoſe of it. I muſt pay 
it, upon Demand, to a Good Man, when 
It is Expedient; and to a Bad, when he 


Calls for't. 
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a Body betrayes a , 
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Of Truſt in Friendſhip: Prayer ; and 
I ty Exerciſe, © 


Here are ſome People, that if any 
| thing goes Croſs with them,though 
of a ny ay fit for the Ear of a 
Friend; out it goes at a Venture to the 
next Comer : Others again are ſo Suſ- 
picious, and fo obſtinately Cloſe, that 
they will rather Periſh, than truſt the 
beſt Friend they have with it 3 They 
are, Both of them, in the Wrong, onl 
the One is the Better-natur'd Error, = 
the Other the Safer. ' Now, as to the 
Truſt of a Friend : there are many Inno- 
cent things, which, in their Own Nature, 
may ſeem to be Privacies, and which 
Cuſtom has eyer Reputed So z inwhich 
Caſes, there is place enough for the Offi- 
ces of Friendſhip, in the mutual Com- 
munication of our moſt Secret Cares, 
and Counſels. But yet we are fo to go- 
yern our ſelves, that even an Enemy 
ſhould not turn our Aﬀions to Re- 
s 7 : © » proach, 
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For, an Honeſt Man lives not 
tothe World, but to his own Conſci- 
ence. There is a Certain Softnels of 
Nature, and Spirit, that Rong ppon a 
Man, and, like Wine, or LoveMrawsall 
things from him. No Man will either 
Conceal, or Tell, all that he Hears. But 
he that tells the Thing, will hardly con- 
ceal the Author : So that it paſſes from 
One to Another 3 and That which was 
at firſt a' Secret, does preſently become 
a Rumor. For This, and for many other 
Reaſons, we ſhould ſet a Watch upon 
our Lips; and attend the more uſeful, 
and neceſſary Work of Contemplation. 
The Furſt Petition that we are to make 
to God Allmighty, is for « Good Conſci- 
ence : The Second, for Health of Mind ; 
and Then, of Body. There are ſome 
things which we direaly wiſh for, as Joy, 
Peace, and the like: $ome that we 
Pray for, only in Caſe of Neceſlity : as 
Patience in Pain,or Sickneſs,ec. Others, 
that Concern our External Behaviour, as 

lodeſty of Countenance , Decency of 
Mation, and ſuch a Nemeanor, as may 
become a Prudent Man, Many things 
may be Commodious 3 that is to fay, 
H 4 they 
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as may be of more Utſe than Trouble 
and yet not Simply Good. Some thi 
we havefor Poe, _—_ - Inſtrutt- 
on, an{Þels t. Theſe things belon 
to us © T as - are Mey, but a as = 
are Good Men, Some things ſerve to 
Corre&, and Regulate our Manners 3 
Others, to Enquire into the Nature, and 
Original of them. How ſhall we know 
what a Man is to do, if we do not ſearch 


into his Nature, and find out what 1s beft 


for him, and what he is to Avoid, and 
what to Purſue? Humanity not only 


keeps us from being Proud, and Cove- 


tous, but it makes us Aﬀable,and Gentle, 
in our Words, AGions, and AﬀeCtions. 


We have no Precepts from the Liberal 


Arts, neither for This, nor for Sincerity, 
Integrity of Manners, Modeſty, Frugali- 


'ty; no nor for Clemency it ſelf, That 


makes us as Tender of Anothers Blood, 
as of our Own, and diſtinguiſhes Mex ir: 
Society, from Beaſts of Prey. Some Peo- 
ple are ever Complaining of the Int- 
quity of the Times: Burt, let no Man 

epend upon the Goodneſs of his Caule, 


| but rather upon the Firmneſs of his Cou- 
, Fage 3 there may be Force, or Bribery > 


would 
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would hope/the Beſt, but prepare for the 
Worlt.-- What 1f I have ferv'd an Un- 

teful Intereſt, and ſuffer d wrongful- 
tip An Honeſt Man is more-Troubled 
for the Injuſtice -of a Severe Sentence, 
than for the Cruelty of it: and that his 


_ 


Country has done an HI thing ; rather-: 


than that he himfeif ſutters ie. - If he be 
Baniſh'd, the ſhame is not His, but the 
Authors of it, He Tempers his De- 
lights, - and his Afflictions, and ſayes to 
himſelf, That it our Joyes cannot be 
Long, neither will our Sorrows. He is 
Patient in his Own Misfortunes ; with- 
out Envy atthe'Advantages of his Nejgh- 
bor. His Virtue is Bolder, in the Oppo- 
Ftion of Ill things, than Tyranny it (elf 
'can bein the [mpoſiyg of them, This is 
rather to tell you what you do already, 
than what you ſhould & Goe on, as 
you have begun, and make haſte to be 
Perfe&: But take notice, that the Mind 
3s to be now and then Unbent; a Glaſs 
of Wine, a Journey, a Mouthful of Freſh 
Ayr relieves it: But then there's a 
Difference betwixt a Remiflion, and a 
Diſſolution. Without Exerciſe a Dull 
* Tumor Invades us; and it is Remark: 

| | able, 
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able, that Men of Brawny Armes, and 
Broad Shoulders, have commonly Weak 
Souls. Some Exerciſes are ſhort , and 
Gentle 3 and ſer the Body Right Pre- 
ſently. But, whatever we do, let us re- 
turn quickly to the Mind; for That 
muſt not lie Idle. A little Labor ſerves 
it; and it works in all Seaſons: in Sum- 
mer, Winter, Old Age; Nothing hin- 
ders it. And, to =_— it more Valuay 
ble, it is every day better than Other. 
Not that I would have you perpetu- 
ally Poring upon a Book neither 3 but 
allow your {clf (caſonable Reſpites, and 
to't again. A Couch, ora Walk, daes 
your y Good, without Interrupt- 
ing your Study : For you may Dif 
Dicate, Read, Hear, at the ſame 

time. Now though the Exerciſes be Lau- 
dable, and Healthful; yet the Ma- 
ſters of them are far the moſt part of 
Lewd Example. They divide their 
Lives betwixt the Tavern, and the Hot- 
houſe; and a Swingeing Debauch is a 
good dayes work with them, But, how 
apt we are to ſet Bounds to Others, and 
none to our Selves ; and to Obſerve 
their Warts, when our own Bodies are 
Cover'd 
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Cover'd with Ulcers? What is more 
Ordinary , than for People to Reve- 
rence, and Deteſt the Fortunate, at the 
ſame time, eyen for Doing thoſe things 
which they themſelves would do, if 
they Could? There might be ſome 
Hope of our Amendment, if we would 
but Confeſs our Faults; as a Man muſt 
be awake that tells his Dream. There 
are ſome Diſeaſes which are abſolutely 
Hopeleſs, and paſt Cure; but they may 
yet be Palliated; and Philoſophy, if it 
cannot help in One Caſe, it may in Ano- 
ther. Toa Manina Fever, a Gentle 
Remiſſion is a Degree of Health, and it 
is ſomething, if a Man be not perfe&aly 
ſound, to be yet more Curable. But, 
we are loth to be at the Pains of At- 
tending our Own buſineſs, Welead the 
Life in the World, that ſome Lazy Peo- 
ple do in a Market, that ſtand gaping 
about ther, without either Buying, or 
. Selling. We ſlip our Opportunnies z 
. and if they be not catch'd m the very 
Nick, they are Irrecoverably Loft. 
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EPIST. XV. 


The Danger of Flattery; and in what 
Caſes a Man may be allow'd to Com- 
mend himſelf. 


Emetrizs was wont to ſay , That 
Knavery was the Ready way to 
Riches; and that the Caſting off of Vir- 
tue, was the Firſt Step to Thriving in 
the World. Study but the Art of Flat- 
tery, ( which'is now adayes ſo accepta- 
ble ,, that a Moderate Commendation 
aſſes for a Libel.) Study That Art, (I 
y) and you ſhall do your Buſineſs , 
without Running any Riſque upon the 
Seas, or any hazards of Merchandizing, 
Husbandry, or Suitsat Law. There 1s 
not one Man of a Million that is Proof 
againſt an Artificial Flatterer ; but ſome- 
thing or other will Stick, if we do but 
ve him the Hearing. Nay, we like 
im well enough, though we ſhake him 
off, and the Quarrel 1s cafily Recon- 
cild, We ſcem toOppoſe him, but we 


do not ſhut the Dore againſt him; Ir 
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if we do, it is but as a Miſtriſs will do 
ſome time upon her Servant , She would 
be well »xka content tobe Hinder d; and 
take it much better yet , to have it broke 
open. Beſide that, a Man lies Common- 
ly moſt Open where he is attack'd. How 
ſhamefully are Great Men Fawn'd upon 
by their Slaves; and inur'd to Fulſome 
Praiſes? When the Only buſineſs of 
thoſe , that call themſelves Friends, is to 
try, who can moſt Dextrouſly deceive 
his Maſter. For want of knowing their 
own Strength, they believe themſelves 
as Great, as their Paraſites Repreſent 
them: And venture upon Broyles, and 
Wars, to their Irreparable Deſtru&ion. 
They break Alliances, and Tranfport 
themſelves into Paſſions, which, for want 
of Better Counſels, hurry them on to 
Blood, and Confufion. They purſue 
every wild Imagination as a Ciny, 
and think it a greater Diſgrace to be 
Bent, than to be Broken, They ſet up 


rog 


their Reſt upon the Perpetuity ofa Tot- 


tering Fortune, till they come at laſt to 


ſee the Ruin of themſelves, and theig - 


Poſleſſiqns; and too late, to Underſtand, 
that their Misfortunes, and their Flatte- 
ries 
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ries were of the ſame Date. There is 4 
Sparing, and a Crafty Flattery , that 
looks like Plain-Dealing. But all Flat- 
terics are words of Courſe, and he that 
Receives them will give them. Nay, 
let it be never ſo ſhameleſs, a Man takes 
all ro hirnſelf, thongh his very Con- 
ſcience / gives him the Lye. Cruelty 
ſhall be Tranſlated Mercy ; Extortion 
and Oppreſſion ſhall be called Liberali- 
ty : Luſt, and Gluttony, to the Higheſt 
Degree in the World, ſhall be magmty'd 
for Temperance. Now, What hope js 
there of his Changing for the Better, 


that values himſelf for the beſt of Men 


already? The ſtroke of an Arrow Con- 
vinc'd Alexander, that he was not the 
Son of Jwpiter, but a Mortal Man. And 
thus, upon the Experitnent of Humane 
Frailty, ſhould —_—— fay to him- 
fel Amnot I fad imes, and tor- 
tur'd betwixt Hope and Fear ? Do I not 
Hanker after Vain Pleaſures? He that is 
not yet ſatisfy'd, is not ſo good as he 
ſhould be. The words of Flatterers, and 
Paraſites fſeldome Die in the Hearing 3 
and when they have gain'd admitrance , 
they grow more and more upon . 
a 


— 
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and ſhortly they'll tell you, that Virtue, 
Philoſophy, and Juitice, are but Empty 
Sounds. Let every Man Live while he 
may, and make the beſt of the Preſent: 


And not Govern himſelf at a rate, as if 


he were to keep a Diary for his Father. 
What Madneſs 1s it, to enrich a Man's 
Helr, and ſtarve Himſelf; And to turn 
a Friend into an Enemy. For, his Joy 
will be proportion'd to what you leave 
him. Never trouble your ſelf for theſe 
ſuperfluous Cenfors of other Mens Lives, 
and Enemies of their Own. Theſe Pe- 
dagogues of Mankind are not worth 
your Care. Theſe are the People that 
draw us fromour Parents, and Country, 


our Friends, and other Neceflary Du- 
ries, 


I would neither be deceiv'd my ſelf, 
nor Deceive Others ; but, if a Man can- 
not Live without it, let him Commend 
himſelf, and fay thus. 1 have Apply'd 
my Self to Liberal Studies, though both the 
Poverty f my Condition, and my own Rea» 
ſon, might rather have put me upon the 


Making of my Fortune. I have gi 
Proof, Act of Minds are Capable of Gd 
meſs 3 
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xeſs 5 and Þ have Illuſtratca: the Obſenrity 
of my Famly, by the Eminency of my Vir- 
tue. I have preſerv'd my Faith in All 
Extremities : and I havs ventur d my Life 
for't. TI have never Spoken one Word con- 
trary to my Conſcience', and I have been 
more Sollicitous for my Friend, than for 
my Self, I never made any Baſe ſubn|ſi- 
ons to any Man; and I have never done 
any thing Onworthy of a Reſolute, and. oj 
an Honeſt Man. My Mind is rais'd ſs 
much above all Dangers, that I have Ma- 
ſter'd ali Hazards 5, ard I bleſs my ſelf in 
the Providence which gave me that Ex- 
periment of my Virtue: For, it was not 
fit, methought, that ſo great a Glory ſhould 
come Cheap, Nay, I did not ſo much as 
deliberate , whether Good "Faith ſhould 


' ſuffer for Mee, or I for it. I ſtood my 


Ground, without laying violent hands up- 
ow my Self, to ſcape the Rage of the Pow- 
erful 5 though under Caligula I ſaw Cryel- 
zres, to ſuch a Degree, that to be kill d out- 
right was pany a Mercy. And yet I 
perkiſted in my Honeſty, to ew , that I 
was ready to do more than Dye fort. My 
Mind was never Corrupted with Gifts,and 
when the humor of Avarice was at the 

height, 
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I never laid my hand upon any Unlawful 
Gain; 1 have been Temperate in my Diet 3 
= in my Diſcourſe; Conrteons and 
Aﬀable to my Inferiors, And I have ever 
#id a Reſpe@, and Reverence to ny Bet- 
ters. After all; what I have faid, is 
either True, or Falſe ; If True, I have 
Commended my ſelf before a Great Wit- 
neſs, thy own Conſcience; It Falſe, I am 
Ridiculous, without ariy Witneſs at all. 
Let every Man retire into himſelf; For 
the Old, the Young, Men, Women, and 
Childreh , they are all Wicked, Not 
every.One only, or a Few, But there is a 
General Conſpiracy in Evil. We ſhould 
therefore Fly the World, withdraw into 
our Selves; and in ſome fort avoid even 
ur ſelves too. 7 
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EPIST. XVL 


A General Diſſolution of Manners ; 
With a Cenſure of Corrupt Magi- 
ſtrates e 


He Corruption of the Preſent 
Times, is the General Complaint 
of all Times ; 1t:ever has been (o, and it 
ever will be ſo :* Not confideting- that 


the Wickedneſs of the World is alwayes 


the ſame, as tothe: Degree of it 3 though 
it may Change Places perhaps, and vary 
a little in the Matter. One while Who- 
ring is in Faſhions Another while Glut- 
tony : To day, Exceſs in —_— and 
more care of the Body, than of the Mind: 
To morrow comes up the Humor of 
Scofting;z and after That, perchance, a 
Vein of Drinking; when he ſhall be ac- 
compted the Braveſt Man, that makes 
himſelf the verieſt Beaſt. This Proſti- 
tute Looſenefs of Manners, makes way 
for Sedition, and Cruelty. Under Tibe- 
rivs, the Plague of your Delatores, or 

Exnformers , was worſe than any _ 
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War. It was an Age; whereiri the 
Words of Men, in their Cups; the moſt 
Innocent Railleries, and Ingenious Free- 
doms of Converſation, were made Ca- 
pital, When it was Dangerous to be 
Honeſt, and only Profitable to be Viti- 
ous. And not only I] Things, but Vice 
it ſelf was both Commended , and Pres 
ferd: For al} Ipfolencies, when they 
come to be Exemplary, they pretend to 
beLawful. Authority . in Sin, is an In- 
centive toit: And, it is at leaſt an Ex- 
cuſe, if not a Warrant, to Tranſgreſs, af- 
ter Great Example. Belide that, we are 
prone enough to do Amifs, evenof our 
Selves, without either a Leader, or a 
Companion. But, it is a Malevolent 
fort of Comfort, that which Men take 
in the Number of the Wicked. 


_ \Theworſt of all is This; that whereas 
ia Other Caſes the People are Aſham'd 
of their Errors, in That of Lite; they are 
Delighted with them, and fo become In- 
———_ The Pilot takes no yun_ 
in Running upon a Rock 3 nor 


fitian in the Death of his Patient; nor 
the Advocate in the Loſs of his Clients 
I 2 Cauſe. 


Phy- - 
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Cauſe, But, on'the other ſide, the Cri- 

minal Rejoyces in his Uncleannefs, in his 
Ambition, and in his Theft; and never 

troubles ' himſelf for the Fault, but for 
the Miſcarriage. He makes Infamy the 
Reward of Lewdnels, and values himſelf 
upon his Excellency in Ill-doing. The 
Queſtion is, who ſhall be moſt Impiousz 
we have every day, Worſe Appetites,and 
Leſs Shame, Sobriety, and Conſcience, 
are become- Foaliſh , and Scandalous 
things; and, it is half the Relifh of our 
Luſts, that they are cormitted in the 
Face of the Sun; Innocency is not only 
Rare, but Loſt: And Mankind is en- 

ter'd into a Sort of Confederacy againſt 
Virtue. To ſay nothing of Inteftine Warsz 
Fathers, and Sons, in League againſt one 
another 3 -Poyſon'd Fountains, T in 
ſearch of the Baniſh'd, and Proſcrib'd, 
Priſons cram'd with Worthy Men, Ci- 
ties Demoliſh'd; Rape, ind Adukery 
Authoriz'd ; - Publick 'Perjuries , and 
Frauds; a Violation of Common Faith; 
and all the Bonds of Humane Society 


Cancell'd. ' Adxltery is the ready _— 
ife 


Wedlocks, and Marriage, to a Single 


' again; For, Parting, 1s One Condition of 


it. 
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it. For, They Divorce, to Mary; and 
they Marry to be Divorc'd. That which 
they often talk, and hear of, they eaſily 
do. VVhat ſhame can there be of In- 
continence, when Modeſty is become a 
Reproach; and when it is the Mode for 
every Wife to provide her Self a Gal- 
lant or two, beſide. her Husband ? *'Tis 
an Idle thing to think of ever converting 
thoſe People, that find both Advantage , 
and Reputation in their V Vickedneſs. 

VVould any Man ever have Imagin'd, 
that Clodizs ſhould have come off by 
Bribery, for Debauching the VVife of 
Ceſar, and profaning the Publick Vows 
for the Safety of the People? Bur, the 
Judges were Corrupted ; and nat only 
with Mony , but with the Bodies of 
Young Men, and VVomen; So that his 
| Abſolution was fouler than his Crime 
| The Bribe was Adultery, as well as the 
Offence ;, and he had no way to be Safe, 
| till he had made his Judges like himſelf. 
| Name the Woman you have a Mind ta 
| (ayes he) and you ſhall have her. And 
when you have Committed the Sin, Con- 
demm it if you dare. Appoint the Time, 
and the Place, and ſhe ſhall be ready for 


you; 
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you; Nay, the Praftice was fo groſs, that 


the Bench defir'd a Guard of the Senate, 
to ſecure them from the People. Be- 
fore the Sentence was given, he was an 


. Adulterer z in the Menage of the Cauſe, 


he was a Pandar, and his way of Eſca- 
ping Puniſhment , was Fouler than the 
Offence that Deſerv'd it. A Luſt, that 
ſpar'd not the Altar, and perverted Ju- 
ſlice upon the very Seat of Judgment. 
TheQueſtion was, Whether any Adnlter- 
er ſhould ſcape Unpuniſh'd ; and the Re- 
ſolution was; That, without being an A- 
dulterer , he could not be ſecure. Nor 1s 
it likely, that their Converſation was 
one Jote honeſter than their Sentence: 
Thele things have been done, and will 
be done. Diſcipline, and Fear, may Re- 
ſtrain the Licence of the People, but, it 
1s not to be thought, that they will ever 


- be Good of their own Accord. But, 


let us not yet ſpeak of Luxury, and Dif- 
ſolution, as the Vices of the Age, which, 
in truth, are. only the Vices of the Men. 
The Pradtices of our times are Moderate, 
compar'd with thoſe, when the Delin- 
quent pleaded Not Git to the Bench, 
and the Bench confcls'd it felf Gritty = 
( 
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the Nelinquentz and when one Adulte- 
was excusd. by Another. In thoſe 

5 it palsd for Great Piety , not to 
be very Impious. He that Gave moſt, 
Carry'd the Cauſe; and 'tis but accor- 
ding to the Laws of Nations, for him that 
Buys, to Sell, And, it is to be Noted , 
that a Man may be-as Coyetous of Get- 
ting, what he intends to ſquander away, 
as it he were to hoard it up. The Con- 
tempt of Poverty in Others, and the 
Fear of it in our Selves. Unmercitul 
Oppreſlions, and Mercenary Magiſtrates, 
are the Common Grievances of a Licen- 
tious Government. The Baths, and the 
Theatres, are Crowded, when the Tem- 
ples, and the Schools are Empty; for Men 
mind their Pleaſures, more than their 
Manners. All Vices gain upon us by 
the Promiſe of Reward ; Avarice Pro- 
miſes Mony 3 Luxury Senſual SatisfaCti- 
ons 3 Ambition promiſes Preferment,and 
Power. And it is noexcule to ſay, that 
a Man is not Very Covetous ; a Little 
Ambitious, Cholerick, Inconſtant, Luſt- 
ful ; and the Like. He had better have 
one Great Vice, than a Spice of all Lit- 
tle ones. We ſay Commonly , that a 
I 4 Foal 
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Fool has all Sorts of Vices in him; that 
1s to ſay, he is Free from none : But they 
do not all Appear; and he ismore Prone 
to One, than to Another. Qneis given 
to Avarice ; Another to Luxury; a 
Third to Wantonneſs ; But we are not 
yet to ask the Stoicks, if Achilles be a 
Coward ; Ariſtides, Onjuſt; Fabins,Raſh; 
Mucim, a Traitor ; Camillws, a Deſerter. 
We do not ſay , that af Vices are in a 
Men, as ſome are in Some Particulars. 
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EPIST. XVII 


The Original of all Mey, is the Same z 
and Virwe is the only Nobility. 
There is a Tenderneſs due to Ser- 
vant s. 


T is not well done, to be {till murmur 
ing againſt Nature,and Fortune, as if 
it were Their Unkindnels that makes 
You Inconſiderable, when it is only by 
our Own Weakneſs that you make 
Tout ſelf So: For it is Virtue, not Pe- 
d , that renders a Man either Valus 
able, or Happy. Philoſophy does nor 
either Reject, or Chuſe any Man for his 
ality. Socrates was no Patrician ; 
Cleantbes, but an Under Gardener ; Nei- 
ther did Plato Dignify Philoſophy b 
his Birth, but by his Goodneſs. Alltheſe 
Worthy Men are our Progemitors; it we 
will but do w_ ſelves the Honor whe 
come their Diſciples. The Original © 
11 Mankind oops Same; and, 1t is On- 
ly a Clear Conſcience , that makes any 
Man Noble » For, That derives _ 
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from Heaven it ſelf. It is the Saying of 
a Great Man, That if we could trace our 
Deſcents , we ſhould find all Slaves to 
come from Princes, and all Princes from 
Slaves, But Fortune has tuin'd all 
things Topſy-Turvy, in a long Story of 
Revolutions, It is moſt Certain, that 
our Beginning had nothing Betore it 5 
and our ors were ſome of them 
Splendid, others Sordid, as it happen'd. 
We have loſt the Memorials of our Ex- 
traftion, and, in truth, it matters not 
whence we Came, but whither we Goe. 
Nor is it any more to our Honor , the 
Glory of our Predeceſlors, than it is to 
Their Shame, the Wickedneſs of their - 
Poſterity. VVe are all of us compos'd 
of the Same Elements; why ſhould we 
then value our ſelves upon our Nobility 
of Blood, as if we were not all of us 
Equal, if we could but recover our Evi- 
dence? But, when we can carry it no 
farther, the Herald provides us ſome Hes 
70 to ſupply the Place of an Illuſtrious 
Original z and there's the Riſe of Armes, 
and Families, For a Man to ſpend his 
Life in purſuit of a Title, that ſerves on- 
ly when he dies, to furniſh out an 

| Epitaph, 
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4h, is bcdow a Wiſe Mans Bu- 
ets 


It pleaſes me Exceedingly, to under- 
ftand by all that come out of your Quar- 
ters, that you demean your ſelf humane- 
ly, and tenderly toward your Servants. 
It is the Part of a Wiſe, and of a Good 
Man, to deal with his Inferior, as he 
would nave his Superior deal with him : 
For Servants are not only Men, but'a 
kind of Humble Friends; and Fortune 
has no more Power over Them, than 
over their Maſters: And he that duely 
conſiders, how many Servants have come 
tobe Maſters, and how many Maſters to 
be Servants, will lay no great Streſs of 
Argument, either upon the One, or up- 
on the Other. Some uſe their Servants 
worſe than Beaſts, in Slaviſh Attendan- 
ces, betwixt their Drink, and their Luſts; 
Some are brought up only to Carve, 
others to Seaſon ; and all to ſerve the 
Turns of Pomp, and Luxury. Is it not 
a Barbarous Cuſtome, to make it almoſt 
Capital, for a Servant only to Cough, 
Sneeze, Sigh, or but wag his Lips, while 
he is in waitingz and, to keep him the 

- whole 
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whole Night,Mute, and Faſting? Yet ſo 
it comes to pals, that they that dare not 
ſpeak Before their Maſters, will not for- 
bear talking Of them; and thoſe, on the 
other fide, that were allow'd a modeſt 
Freedom of Speech in their Maſters En- 
tertainments, were molt obſtinately filent 
upon the Torture, rather than they 
would betray them. But we live, as if a 
Servant were not made of the ſame Ma- 
terials with his Maſter, or to Breath the 
ſame Ayr, or to Live, and Dye, under 
the Same Conditions, It is worthy of 
Obſervation, that the moſt Imperious 
Maſters over-their own Servants, are, at. 
the ſame time, the moſt Abject Slaves to 
the Servants of other Maſters. I will 
not diſtinguiſh a Servant by his Office, 
but by his Manners: The One is the 
work of Fortune, the Other of Virtue. 
But, we look only to his Quality, and not 
to his Merit. Why ſhould not a Brave 
Attion rather Dignify the Condition of 
a Servatit, than the Condition of a Ser- 
vant Leſſena Brave Aﬀion? I would not 
value a Man for his Cloaths, or Degree, 
any more than I would doa Horſe for 
his Trappings What if he be a Ser- 


vant ? 
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vant? ſhew me any Man that is not ſoz 
to his Luſts, his Avarice, his Ambition, 
his Palate,” to his Quean 3 nay, to other 
Mens Servants; and we are all of us 
Servants to Fear : Infolent we are, many 
' of us, at Home 3 Servile, and Defſpiſcd 
Abroad ; and none are more Liable to be 
trampled upon, than thoſe that have got- 
ten a habit of Giving Affronts, by Sutfer- 
ing them.” "What matters it how many 
Maſters we have, When 'tis but One 
Slavery? And, whoſoever Contemns 
That, 1s perfeQly Free, let his Maſters be 
never ſo mg That Man 1s only Free, 
not whom Fortune has a Little Power 
over,but over whom ſhe has zone at all - 
Which State of Liberty is an Ineftima- 
'ble Good, when we defire Nothing, that 
is either Superfluous, or Vitious. They 
-are Aﬀes' that are made for Burthen, and 
not the Nobler fort of Horſes. In the 
Civil Wars betwixt Ceſar, and Pompey, 
the Queſtion was not, who ſhould be 
Slaves, or Free, but who ſhould be Ma- 
ſter. Ambition is the ſame thing in Pri- 
vate;-that it is in Publick ; and the Du- 
ties are Effetually the ſame, betwixt the 
Maſter of a Kingdom, and the Maſter of 
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a Family. As I would treat ſome Ser- 
vants kindly, Becauſe they are Worthy z 
and Others, to make them fo; ſo on the 
Other ſide, I would have a Servant to 
Reverence his Maſter; and rather to 
Love him, than Fear him. Some there 
are, that think this too little for a Ma- 
fter, though it 1s all that we pay even to 
God himſelf. The Body of a ſervant 
4 be bought, and fold; but his Mind 
ts Free. 


ot 4: 
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We are Juſter to Men, than to God: 
oY ife, and Death, of Good, and 
vil, 


T is without Diſpute, that the Loſs of 

a Friend is one of the greateſt Tryals 
of Humane Frailtyz and no Man is fo 
much exalted above' the ſenſe 'of that 
Calamity, as not-to be affe&ted with it. 
And -yet if a Mats bears it Bravely, th 
cry, he has no\Senſe of Piety, or Good Na- 
tare in him; if he fink under it, they call 
him-Efferninate : :{o-'that he lies both 
wayes-under-a Reproach. ' But, What's 
the Ground of your Trouble, Ebeſeech 
you, but that he might have Liv'd Lon- 
ger, in reſpe& of his years; and, in effect, 
that he ought td have done ſo, in regard of 
_—_— to the World? I cannotbut 
wonder to fee, that a Perſon ſo Juſt, and 
ſo Temperate in all his Dealings with 
Men, and in Buſineſs, ſhould ſo exceed- 
ingly forget himſclt in This Point. - But 
you have in Excuſe of this Error, the 
Failings 
| 


. 
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Failings of the whole VVorkd with you 
for Company. For even thoſe that are 
the moſt ſcrupulouſly Conſciencious to- 
ward Men, are yet Unthankful, and In- 
jurious to Providence, 

It is not the Number of Dayes that 
makes a Lite Long, but the Full Em- 
ployment of them, upon the main End, 
and Purpoſe of Lite 5 which is, the Per- 
ebng of the Mind, in making a Man 
the Abſolute Maſter of Himſelf. Ireckon 
the Matter 'of Age among External 
things, the main point, is to Live, avd 
Die, with Honor. Every Man that Lives, 
1s upon the way, and muſt go through 
with his Journy, without ſtopping, till 
he comes at the End: And whereloe- 
ver tends, if it ends well, it-js;a Per- 
felt Lite, There js an Invincible Fate, 
that attends all Mortals; and, one Gene» 


ration is;condemn'd to tread upon the 


Heels of another.” Take: away - from 
Life, the Power of Death, and 'tis a ſla- 
very. As Caligule was paſling upon the 
way, an Old man that was a Priſoner, 


and with a Beard down to his Girdle, 


made it his requelt- to Ceſar, that he 


might be put to death. Why, fayes, 
0 Ceſar , 
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Czſar to him, are you not dead already £ 
So that you ſee Some Deſue it, as well 
as others Fear it: And why not? When 
it is one of the Duties of Life, to Dye. 
And it is one of the Comforts of it too: 
For the Living are under the Power of 
Fortnne, but ſhe has no Dominion at 
all over the Dead. How can Life be 
Pleafant to any Man, that is not pre- 
pr to part with it ? Or what Loſs can 
eaſter to us, than that which can ne- 
ver be Miſg'd ; or Defir'd again ? I was 
b t by a Defluxion into a hopeleſs 
Oonlemprin and I had it many times 
m my Thought to Deliver my ſelf from 
a Miſerable Life, by a Violent Death. 
+ But the Tenderneſs I had for an Aged, 
and Indulgent Father,held my hand for, 
thought I to my (elf, it will be very hard 
for my Father to be without me, though 
F could moſt willingly part with my 
fel In the Caſe of a Particular Diſeaſe, 
a Phyſitian may propound a Remedy 3 
but the onely Remedy for all-Diſcaſcs,is 
the Contempt: of Death. ' ( Though [ 
know too, that 'it is the buſineſs of a 
Long Life, to Learn That Leſſon.) 
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Oh! The Happineſs of diſtinguiſhing 
Good from Evil, in the Works of Provi- 
dence! * But, in ſtead of railing our 
Thoughts to the Contemplation of Di- 


vine Matters, and enquiring into the O- 


riginal, the State, and the Appointed 
Iflue of Created Nature; we are cig- 
ging of the Earth, and ſerving of our A- 
varice; Negletting all the good things 
that are ſo frankly offer'd us. How 
great a Folly and Madneſs is it, for Men 
that are Dying,and in the hands of Death 
already, to extend their Hopes, and to 
carry their Ambition, and Deſires tothe 
Grave, Unſatisfy'd? For, whoſoever 1s 
tainted with thoſe Hydroptick Appe- 
tites, can never have enough, either of 
Mony, or Power. It is a Remarkable 


thing, that among thoſe that place their 


Happineſs in Senle, they are the moſt mi- 
ſcrable that ſeem to be happieſt. The 
Riches of Nature are the moſt precious 
Treaſures. What has any Man todeſire 
more, than to keep himſelf from Cold, 


Hunger, and Thirſt? It is not the Quan- 


tity, but:the Opinion, that Governs in 


this Caſe 3 That can never be Little, which 
IC x 


- 
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is Enough : Nor does any Man accompt 
That to be Much, which An Little, The 
Benefits of Fortune are ſo far Comforta- 
ble to us, as we enjoy them without 1o- 
+ fing the Poſleflion of our ſelves. Let us 
Purge our Minds, and follow Nature; 
we ſhall otherwiſe be ſtill either Fear- 
ing,or Craving, atid Slaves to Accidents, 
Not that there is any Pleaſure in Pover- 
ty ; but it is a great Felicity for a Man 
to bring his Mind to be contented ever 
in That State, which Fortune it ſelf can- 
not make worſe. Methinks our Quar+ 
rels with Ambition, and Profitable Em- 

loyments, are ſomewhat like thoſe we 
{$4 with our Miſtreſſes; we do not 
Hate them, but Wrangle with them, In 
a word; betwixt thols things which are 
Sought, and Coveted, and yet' Com- 
2 of ; and thoſe things which we 

ave Loſt, and pretend that we cannot 
live without, our Misfortunes are purely 
Voluntary : and we are Servants, not ſo 
much by Neceſlity, as by Choice. No 
Man can be Happy, that 1s not Free, and 
Fearleſs; And no Man can be {o, but 
he, that by Philoſophy has got the bet- 
ter of Fortune, In what Place ſoever 
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weare; we ſhall find our ſelves beſet 
with the Miferies of Humatie Nature: 
Some, Without us ; that- either Encom- 
paſs us, Deceive us, or Force us : Others, 
Within us 3 that eat up our very 
Heatts, in the Middle of Solitude. And 
It 15 not yet, as we imagine, that Fortune 
has Long Armes 3 She meddles with no 
body, that does not firſt lay hold upon 


' Her. We ſhould keep a Diltance there- 


fore, and withdraw into the Knowledge 
of Nature, aftid of our Selves. We Un- 
derſtand the Original of. things 3 the 
Order of the World, the Circulation of 
the Seaſons, the Courſes of the Stars, and 
that the whole Frame of the Univerſe 
(only the Earth excepted) is but a Per- 
petual Motion. We know the Caules 
of Day, and Night ;' of Light , and'of 


- Darkneſs; but it is at a diſtance: 'Let 


us dire our Thoughts then to That 
Place, where we hall ſee all neater 
Hand. And, it is not This Hope nei- 
ther, that makes a Wiſe Man Reſolute at 
the Point of Death, becanfe Dearh lies 
iti bis way to Heaven; For, the SouF of 
a Wiſe Man is thete before-hand : Nay, 
if there were nothing after Death, _ 
Eit 
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either Expected, or Fear'd, he would yet 
leave this World with as great a Mind, 
though he were to paſsinto a State of 
Annihilation. He that reckons every 
hour his Laſt; a Day, or an Age, is all 
one to him, Fate 1s doing our Work 
while we Sleep ; Death ſteales upon us 
Inſenſibly ; and the more Inſcnſibly, be- 
cauſe it paſles under the name of Lite. 
From Childhood we grow up, without 
perceiving it, to Old Age ; and this En- 
creaſe of our Life, duely conſider'd, is a 
Diminution of it. We take Death tobe 
Before us; but it is Behind us; and has 
already ſwallow'd up all that is paſt. 
Wherefore, make uſe of the Preſent ; and 
truſt nothing to the Morrow; tor De- 
lay is juſt ſo much time loſt. We catch 
hold of Hopes, and Flatteries, of a little 
longer Litez as Drowning Men do upon 
Thorns, or Straws, that either Hurt us, 
or Deceive us. You will ask, perhaps, 
what I do my Self, that Preach at this 
Rate. Truely I do like ſome ill Hus- 
bands , that ſpend their Eſtates, and yer 
keep their Accompts: I run out ; but 
yet I can tell which way it goes. And, 
. [ 
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I have the Fate of Ill Husbands too, 
another way; for every Body Pitties 
me, and no Body Helps me. The Soul 
is never in the Right-place, ſo long as 
it fears to quit the Body. Why ſhould 
a Man trouble himſelf to extend Life, 
which, at Beſt, is a kind of Puniſhment; 
And, at Longeſt, amounts to very little 
more, than Nothing ? He 1s Ungrate- 
ful, that takes the Period of Pleaſure 
for an Injury; and he is Fooliſh, that 
knows no Good, but the Preſent. Nay, 
there are ſome Courſes of Life, which a 
Man ought to quit, though with Life 
it ſelf: As the Trade of Killing Other 
in ſtead of Learning to Dye, Hirmſc 
Life it fclf is neither Good, nor Evil ; 
but only a Place tor Good, and Evil. 
It is a kind of Trage-Comedy. Let ir 
be well Aﬀed, and no matter whether 
it be Long, or Short. We are apt to be 
miſſed by the Appearances of things; 
and when they come to us, recommend- 
ed in Good Terms, and by Great Ex- 
ample, they will impoſe many times up- 
on very Wiſe Men. The Mind is ne- 
yer Rightz but when it is at peace 
within 
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«within it ſelf, and Independent upon 
any thing from Abroad, The Soul is in 
Heaven , even while it is in the Fleſh; 
if it be purg'd of Natural Corruptions, 
and taken up with Divine Thoughts : 
And, whether any body ſees us, or takes 
notice of us, it matters not. Virtue 
will of it ſelf break forth, though never 
{o much pains be taken to ſuppreſs it. 
And it 1s all one, wherher it be known, 
orno: But After Ages however will 
do us Right ; when weare Dead, and In- 
ſenſible of the Veneration they allow 
us. He that is wiſe, will compute the 
Conditions of Humanity ; and contract 
the Subjet both of his Joyes, and Fears. 
And it is time well ſpent, ſo to Abate of 
the One, that he may likewiſe Diminiſh 
the. Other, By this Practice he will 
come to underſtand, how ſhorr, how 
uncertain, and how ſafe, many of thoſe 
things are, which we are wont to Fear. 
Whea I ſee a Splendid Houſe, or a glit- 
tering Train, I lgok upon it, as 1 do 
upon Courts, which are only.the Schools 
of Avarice, and Ambition ; and they are 


at beſt but a Pompe, which is more for 
K 4 ſhew, 
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Shew, than Poſleſſion. Beſide that, 
Great Goods are ſeldome Long-liv'd ; 
and That is the Faireſt Felicity, which 
1s of the ſhorteſt Growth, 
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EPIST. XIX. 
Of True Conrage. 


Ortitzde is (properly) the Contempt 
F- of all Hazards, according to Reuſe 
though it be commonly, and promiſcu- 
ouſly uſed alfo, for, 4 Contempt of all 
Hazards, even Without, or Againſt Rea- 
Reaſon : Which is rather a Daring, and 


a Brutal Fierceneſs, than an Honorable 


Courage. A Brave Man fears Nothing 
more than the Weakneſs of being affe&- 
ed with Popular Gldty. His Eyes are 
not Dazled, either with Gold, or Steel ; 
he tramples upon all the Terrors, and 
Glories of Fortune; he looks upon him- 
ſelf as a Citizen, and Soldier of the 
World, and,in deſpite of all Accidents , 
and Oppofitions, he maintains his Stati- 
on. He does not only Suffer, but Court 
the moſt Perilous Occaſions of Virtue, 
and thofe Adventures which are moſt 
Ferrible to Others: for he values him- 
{e}f upon Experiment; and is more Am- 
bitious of being reputed Good, than 

Happy- 
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Happy. Mvxcixs Loſt his hand with more 
Honor, than he could have Preſerv'd it; 
He was a greater Conqueror Without 
it, than he could have been With it: For 
with the very Stump of it, he overcame 
two Kings, Tarquin, and Porſenna. Ruti- 
lia follow'd Cotta into Baniſhment; ſhe 
ſtay'd, and ſhe return'd with him too ; 
and ſoon after, ſhe Loſt him, without fo 
much as ſhedding a Tear: a Great In- 
ſtance of her Courage, in his Baniſhment , 
and of her Prudence, in his Death. This 
( fayes Epicurus ) is the Laſt, and the 
Bleſſed'ſt day of my Life 3 when he was 
ready to Expire in an extreme torment 
of the Stone. It is neverſaid of the 300 
Fabiz, that they were Overcome, but that 
they were Slaiz; Nor of Regulns, that 
he was Vargquiſh'd by the Carthaginians, 
but that he was Takerr, The Spartans 

rohibited all Exerciſes where the Vi- 

my was declar'd by the Voice,and Sub- 
miſtion, of him that was worſted. When 
Phaeton 'd of Phebus the Govern- 
ment of the Chariot of the Sun for one 
day, the Poet makes him fo far from be- 
ing Diſcouraged by his Fathers telling 
him of the Danger of the Undertaking; 


and 
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and how he himſelf had much adoe to 
keep his Seat for Fear, when he look'd 
down from the Meridian, that it prov'd 
a. Spur to his Importunity. That's the 
thing (ayes Phaeton) that I world be at; 
to ſtand Firm in That difficulty , where 
Phabus himſelf Trembles, Security is 
the Caution of Narrow Minds.. Bur, as 
Fire tries Gold, ſo does Difficulty, and 
Hazard try Virtuous Men. Not but 
that he may be as Valiant that Watches 
upon the Tower. as he that fights upon 
his Kneesz only the One has had the 
ood Fortune of an Occaſion for the 
roofof his Reſolution. As ſome Crea- 

' tures are Cruel; Others Crafty, and 
ſome Timorous ; fo Man is endu'd with 
a Glorious, and an Excellent Spirit, 
that prompts him , not ſo much to rc- 
gard a Safe Life, as an Honeſt, Pro- 
vidence has made him the Maſter of this 
Lower World; and he reckons it his 
Duty to Sacrifice his Own Particular 
to the Advantage of the Whole. And 
yet there is a vaſt Difference, even in 
the ſame Aftion done by a Brave Per- 
ſon, and by a Stupid: as the oy of 
ato, 
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Cato was Honorable ; but that of By- 
tus was Shameful. Nor- is it Death it 
felf that we recommend for Glorious ; 
bur it 1s a glorious thing to Dye as we 
Ought. Neither is it Poverty, Baniſh- 
ment, or Pain, that wecommend ; but 
the Man that behaves himſelf Bravely 
under thoſe Aﬀidtions. How were the 
Gladiators Contemn'd , that call'd for 
Quarter? Ahd thoſe on the other ſide 
Favourd, that Deſpisd it. Many a 
Man faves his Life, by not fearing to 
Loſe itz and, Many a Mar Loſes his 
Life, for being over-ſollicitous to ſave 
it. We are many times afraid of Dy- , 
ing by One thing, and we come to Dye 
by Another. As for Example; we are 
Threatned by an Enemy, and we Dye 
by a Pleurifie, The Fear of Death en- 
larges all other things that we Fear. 
To Bear it with Conſtancy, we ſhould 
Compute, that whether our Lives be 
long, or ſhort, it comes all to a Points 
Some Hours we loſe : What if they were 
Dayes, Months, Years? What matters 
it if I never Arrive at that which I 
muſt certainly Part with when I have 

It. 
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it. Life is but one Point of Flying 
Time; and, that ,which is to come, is 
no more Mine, than that which is Paſt. 
And, we have this for our Comfort too, 
that whoſoever now Fears Death, will, 
ſome time or other come to Wiſh it. It 
Death be Troubleſome , or Terrible ; 
the Fault 1s 1n us, and not in Death it 
ſelf. It is as great a Madneſs for a Man 
ta Fear that which he is not to Feel, as 
that which he is not to Suffer. The 
Difference lies in the Manner of Dy- 
ing, and not in the Iſſue of Death it 
Self. 'Tis a more Inglorious Death to 
be Smother'd with Perfumes, than to 
be torn to pteces with Pincers. Pro- 
vided my Mind be not Sick, I ſhall not 
much heed my Body. I am Prepar'd 
for my laſt Hour, without tormenting 
my felf when it will come. It is be- 
twixt the Stoicks and other Philoſophers, 
as betwixt Men, and Women, They 
are Both, Equally, Neceſſary for Socie- 
ty; only the one 1s Born for Govern- 
ment , and the other for SubjeCtion. 
Other SeCts deal with their Diſciples, as 
Plaufible Phyfitians do with their Pa- 

tients 3 
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tients3 they Flatter, and Humor them; 
whereas the Stoicks go a Bolder way to 


work; and conſider rather their Profit, 
than their Pleaſure. 
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"Tis never too Late to Learn. The Ad- 
vantages of a Private Life; and the 


Slavery of a Publick. The Ends of 
Puniſhment. 


Et no Man preſume to adviſe Others, 
that has not firſt given Good Coun- 
ſel to himſelf: And he may, Then, pre- 
tend to help his Neighbor. It is, in ſhort, 
as hard a matter to Give Good Counlt], 
as to Take it: Let it however be a- 
reed, betwixt the Two Parties, that the 
One deſigns to Confer a Benefit, and the 
Other, toReceive it. Some People Scorn | 
to be Taught:' Others are Aſham'd of it, | 
| as they would beof going toSchool when | 
they are Old: But, it 1s never too late | 
to Learn, what it is alwayes Neceſſary | 
to Know; And, it is no Shame to Learn, | 
ſo long as we are Ignorant; that is to 
ſay, ſo long as we Live. When any | 
thing is Amiſs in our Bodies, or Eſtates, | 
we have Recourle preſently to the Phy- | | 
ſitian, or the Lawyer, for Help: . a a 
way 
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why not to the Philoſopher in the Diſor- 
ders of our Mind 2 No Man Lives, but. 
he that applyes himſelf to Wiſdom; for 
he takes into his own Lite the Supple- 
ment of all Paſt Ages. *Tis a Fair Step 
toward Happineſs, and Virtue, to De- 
light in the Converſation of Good, and 
of Wiſe Men: And where That can- 
not be had, the next point is, to kee 

no Company at all. Solitude affords 
Buſineſs enough 3 and the Entertain- 
ment is Comfortable, and Eaſie. Where- 
as Publick Offices are Vexatious, and 
Reſtleſs. There's a gteat Difference be- 
twixt a Lite of Leiſure, and of Lazyneſs. 
When People will Expreſs their Envy 
of a Man in a Happy Condition ; they'll 
fay\ He lives at his Eaſe When, in 
truth , the Man is Dead ; Alive. There 
isa Long Life, and there is a Long Death : 
The Former, when we enjoy the Benee 
fits-of a Right Mind; and the Other , 
when the Senſes are Extinguiſh'd;, and 


* the Body Dead before-hand. 'He that 


makes me the Maſter of my Own Time, 
and places me in a State of Freedom, 
layes a'great Obligation upon me. Asa 
Merchant , that has a Confiderable 

Fortune 
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kontune Aboard, . 8 more fnkible bf the : 


B ofaFair:Wind,, anda'Safe PaE 
lags, an he that; has only. Ballaſk,/- ve: 
ſatae; Cobrie Commodity awthe, Vefdel.5; 
Sq,; That Men aieyrghs hr Priyap; 

pan. t.LDAIVINg ,A Preet- £ 
Ly 1s-more ſenſible. of the Comfort of 
that; Freedom , han the; that Hends./ hig- 
Meditationsan, Ill-way. 7 For,,he conſt. 
ders:.all the 'Benefits, of; bis Exemption, 
from; Common Duties, he enjoyes-him-:- 


ſelf with Infnjte Delight, and: makes his 


Gratizude ;Anſwerable to his Obligati- 
Qus.;!- He is.the beſt of 'Subjeds, and the 
Happieſt af Men 31 and. he; lives to; Na- 
ture, ;and-to himſelf, -i Moſt: Men: are to. 
Themſelves, the worſt Company they 
can keep. Ifthey be Good, Quiet, and 
Temperate,. they; are as good. Alone; as 
in; Company: ;.'But., it otherwiſe , let 
tham conyerſe'with Others,-and Avoid 
themſelves : But, he that has made him- 


ſelf: good Company, can never /be-too. 


much alone. - Many a Ship is Joſt in the 
Harbor, but more in the Ocean; as ma- 
ny.an Honeſt: Man is Condeaur'd ,- bue 
more.. Guilty, This howene, is Cet-- 

X tain, 
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_—_ He that eannot ſecure himſelf in 


es ſhall be much more expos'd in 
Þ Greedy, ir Self, 1.) expors 
zi ar; 
ng 
a Fa u 
oy, ik a Man, pen ror 
ot the very fight of Pence, and Quietz 
and it it be net Tetnper'd, 2nd ek 


it, Wow as they ds 'to-a Fountain, 
which they both xhal,nd mrowbl, | 


What er flay can there be, 
than tar of Pn, —_ this very Re- 
Noh ans are Chain'd to their 

and cocnake themſelves It 
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Gut Fear, and without Company : 
cm_ qo Prince m_- be Armed in 

ce, cahnot; with Dignity , quit 
tis Gnards. Fortune hs BB Cu- 
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and mine, in Several Reſpedts. We can- 
not lay that a Son, or a Servant has No- 
thing, becauſe a'malter,-or a father may 
take it away if he. willz or that he can- 
not Give Willingly; becauſe they. may 
hinder. 4t 3 . whether he will, or no. 
1his is Power, and true Dominion, not to 
Rule, and Command, when we may dp it 
if we pleaſe. The Strength of a Prince 
15 the Love. of his People ;z For there 
is;nothing.fo great, but it. muſt it ſelf 
periſh, when it, is become the Common 
Safety that: it ſhould be ſo. Tyrants 
are Hated;, becauſe they are Fear'd 3 
and. becauſe they are Hated , they will 
be Fear'd.':, They are render d Odious 
to Polterity 5, and they had better neven 
have been. born , than/-to - ſtand upon 
Record. for ,. the Plagues, of Mankind. 
Miſerable; is-;that People, where their 
very, Keepers ,. are their Executioners. 
And, it.1s..not an Armed Tyranny nei- 
ther, but the Unarmed .Vices of Aya- 
rice, and Envy, that we. ought to be 
moſt afraid ;0f- Some. will not endure 


to have their -Vices touch'd ;. but will 


Þ 


ſhrink, and ftruggle under the Operar 


tion, 
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I 49 . 
tion, as if they were under 'the hand 
of a Surgeon. But, this ſhall 'not hit-* 
der me from Lancing . and Probing , 
becauſe of the Cries, and Groans of the 
Patient. Every Man ſhould have a 
Monitor at his Elbow, to keep him trom 
Avarice, by ſhowing him how Rich 
a Man may be with a Little; From 
Ambition , by repreſenting the Di- 
quiets , and Hazards that a:company 
Greatneſs; which makes him as great a 
Burthen to Others, as he +5 to Himlclt. 
When it comes to That once; Fear, 
Anxiety, and Wearineſs, make us Phi- 
loſophers. A Sickly Fortune produces 
wholſome Counſels 3 and we reap this 
Fruit from our Adverſity, that it brings 
us at laſt to Wiſdom, 


Now, though Clemency in a Prince 
be ſo neceſſary, and fo Profitable a Vir- 
tue 3 and Cruelty ſo dangerous an Ex- 
ceſs; it is yet the Office of a Governor, 
as of the Maſter of an Hoſpital, to keep 
Sick, and Mad Men in Order. And, in 
Caſes of Extremity,- the very Member's 
to be cut off with the Ulcer. All Pu- 

niſhment 
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niſhment is either for Amendment, or 
for Example, or that Others may live 
m_ Gorges, What is the 7] - De- 

e Poylonous, and | 

pan ma which are never to be 
reclaim'd, but to prevent Miſchief? And 
yet there may be as much Hazard in do- 
too Much, as too Little. A Parti- 
cular Mytineer may be puniſhed; but 
when the whole Army is in a Revolt, 
there muſt be a General Pardon. The 
Multitude of Offenders, is their Securi- 
ty, and Protection ; For there's no Qua- 
relling with a Publick Vice, where the 
Cuſtom ot Offending . takes away the 
Shame of itz and it is not Prudent nei- 
ther, by many Puniſbments, to ſhew a 
City, that the Wicked are ſo much the 
Major Part: Beſide that, it is as great 
a Diſhonor for a Prince to have many 
Executions, as for a Phyſitiax to haye 
many Funerals. Shall a Father Difin- 
herit a Son far the Firſt Offence > Let 
him firſt Admoniſh, then Threaten , 
iſh him. $0 long 


ag there is Hope , we ſhould apply 
gentle Remedies, But, ſome Naty 
| ons 
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ons are Intraftable, and neither Wil- 
ting to Serve, nor Fit to Command; 
And , ſome Perſons are Incorrigible 
t0O, ; , 
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EPIST, XXL, 


The Two Bl-ſfings of Life are, a Sound 
Body; and a Quiet Mind. The Ex- 
travagance of the Roman Laxyry. 
The , "5" Ng and Simplicity of 

Former Times. 

Picurus makes the Two Blefſlings of 
, Life, to be a Sound Body, and a 
Dniet Mind : Which is only a Compen- 
dious Reduttion of Humane Felicity to 
a State of Health, and of Virtue. The 
way-to be-Happy is t6-make Vice, not 
only Odious, but Ridiculous; and eve- 
ry Man to mind his own Buſineſs; for 
he that Torments himſelf for other Peo- 
ples Misfortunes, ſhall never be at Reſt. 
A Virtuous Life muſt be all of a Piece ; 
and not advance by.Starts, and Inter; 
vals; and then to go on where it Left 
for this is Lofing of Ground. We are 
to preſs, and vey, for the main dif- 
ficulties are yet to come. IfT diſcon+ 
tinue my Courſe, when ſhall I come to 
pronounce theſe wards? I am a Congue- 

ror & 
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tor: Not a Conqueror of Barbarous E- 
nemies,” and Salvage” Nations; 'but 1 
have ſubdu'd Avarice, Ambition, and 
thoſe Luſts, that have ſubjefted even the 
greateſt of Conquerors, Who was a 
Greater than Alexander ? that extend- 
ed his'Etnpire from Thracia, to the Ut- 
moſt bounds 'of the Ezft - Burt yet he 
Burnt Perſepolis at the requeſt of a Pro- 
ſtitute, to 'gratifie his Lyſt. He over- 
came Dari, and flew many Thouſands 
of the Perſtans ; but yet he Murther'd 
Califthenes. And that fingle Blot has Ter- 
niſh'd all the Glory of all his Vitories, Afl 
the wiſhes of Mortals, and all the Benefirs 
which we can either Give, or Receive, 
are of very little Conducement to a Hap- 
. py Life. - Thoſe things'which the Com- 
mon People gape after, are Tranfitory 
and: Vain; 'Whereas _ is. Per> 
manent ;' Nor is it to''be Eſtimated 'by 
Number,Meafure;or Parts : For it isFal 

and Perfett/ - I do nor'{peak, as if I'my 
{elf wete atriv'd at that Bleſſed State of 
Repoſe : 'Bnr, it is ſomething yet to he 
on the Mending band. ' Tt.is with me, #8 
with a Man' that's Creeping ont of ai 
ſeals 3 he Feels yet ſome Grudgings of 


it, 
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it, he is every Foot Examining of his 
Pulte 3 and ſuipetts every Touch ot thicat 
to be a Relick of his Feaver. HER 
That rate, am I jealous of my felt: The 
beſt Remedy that I know in this Caſe, is 
to go on with Confidence, and not tobe 
milled by the Errors of People, 
It is with our Manners, as with our 
Healths; 'tis a Degree of Virtue, the A- 
batement of Vice, as it is a Degree of 
Health, the Abatement of a Fit. 

Some Place their Happinefs in Wealth; 
Some in the Liberty of the Body ; and 
Others in the Pleaſures of the Senſe, and 
Palate, But, What are Mettals, Taſts, 
Sounds, or Colours, to the Mind of a 


T | | 
ice as they are a Temptation to thaſe 
that do it. In ſtead Cf Couege, they 


may Inſpire us with Arroganee z and, n 
ſtead 
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of Great of Mind, with Inſo- 
Lo 3 which on ka the Coun- 
i of Magnavimity ty. What is.it to 
2 Prſonce and in Chaing? It isno 
more than that Canditjon to which ma: 
ye been Reduc'd; andout 
Sh, lh ofa e been ad 
vancdt ut Prin 
you od Ty not Hecwbe, 
= _—_ A TI Dari have 
ret punt Boe WhFrEs the Re 
Luxury either 3 w a ns Ma 
we his ago betwixt the 
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And they had their Glaſſes to put them 
into, that they might the better obſerve 
all the Changes, and Motions*of them 
in the Laſt Agony betwixt Lite, and 
Death. So that they fed their Eyes, be- 
fore their Bodies. Look how it Redadens, 
fayes' one, there's no Vermilion like it. 
Take notice of theſe Veins ;, and that ſame 
grey brightneſs upon the Hedd of it. And 
zow he is at's Laſt Gaſp: See how Pale. 
he turns , and all of a Colour.” Theſe 

le would not havegiven themſelves 
| nd this trouble with a Dying Friend; 
Nay, they would leave a Father, or a 
Brather, at his Laſt Hour, to entertain 
themſelves with the Barbarous Spettacle 
of an expiring Fiſh. And that which 
enhances the Eſteem of every thing, is 
the Price of it : Inſomuch, that Water 
it ſelf, which ought to be Gratuitous, is 
expos'd to Sale, in their Conſervatories 
of Ice,and Snow. Nay, we are troubled 
that we cannot buy Breath, Light ; and 
that we have the Ayr it ſelf Gratis. . As 
3f our Condition were Evil, becauſe Na- 
turehas left ſomething to us in Common. 


Byt Luxury contrives wayes to ſet a 


Price upon the moſt Neceſſary , and 
- Com- 
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Communicable Benefits, in Natufe: .E- 
ven thoſe _ Benefits, which are Free rq 
Birds, and Beaſts, as wellas to Men; and 
ſerve -Indifferently tor. the - Uſe of the 
-moſt $1 iſh Creatures, But, How comes 
it that Fountain Water is not Cold e- 
nough to, Serve. us, unleſs it be bound 
up into Ice? $o long, as-the Stomach is 
Sound, Nature diſcharges her Fundions 
without Trouble:. But, when the Blood 
comes .t0 be enflam'd, with Exceſs of 
Wine, or, Meats;, Simple Water is-not 
Cold-E 4 Allay. FHekt 2 9 


” ants the Rage. of a 
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ties offMen, they partake as tell of theit 
Difeaſes; as of ther Wickedneſs. They 
fit up as thuch, Drink as much z nay, in 
their very Appetites they are Miſculine 
too z they have Toſt the Advaritages of 
their Sex, by their Vices. 

Our Anceftots, when they were Free, 
ſv ether in Caves, of in Arbors: Bur 
Styvery came ih with Cildings, and with 
Marbte. 1 wotite have him that comes 

t#KkE inore Notice of the 
of the Furyiture, The 
Ape way F , , þ 
w with 
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Caſe of Foul weather at Sea, they might 
have Fiſhes, to ſupply their Glutony: in 
Harbor, We do not only Pamper our 
Luſts, but Provoke them: As if we 
were to Learn the very Art of Voluptu- 
ouſneſs. - What was it but Avarice, that 
Originally brake the Union of Society 3 
and Prov'd the cauſe of Poverty, even 
tothoſe that were the moſt Wealthy ? E- 
very Man Poſlefs'd All, till the World 
. cameto Aggre iate Poſſeftionstothern- 
felves. In the Firſt Age, Nature was both 
a Law, and a Guide; and the Beſt Go- 
vernd; Which was but according to 
Nature too. The largeſt, and yrs 
eſt Bull leads the Heard ; the Goodlieſt 


—_— oy ——_y Re, in the 
Bl times of Innocence, the Belt was- 
u They choſe Governors for 
their Manners; who neither Acted any 
Violence, nor ſaffer'd any. They Pro- 
tefted the Weak againſt the Mighty ; 
and” Perſwaded, or Diſſwaded , as they 
ſaw Occaſion. Their Prudence Provi- 
ded for their Peot le; their Courage 
Kept them Safe from Dangers ; their 
Bounty both Supply'd , and Adorn'd 
their Subjets, It was a Dxty, Then, to 


Command, 
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ah Cormmand, not a/Government.i No Man," 


i: thoſe Dayes, had either a Mind rado 
an Injury, or a Cauſe for't., He that com- 
manded well, was Well Obey'd: And, 
the worſt Menace the Governors.could. 
then make to the Diſobedient, was, to. 
Forfake them. But, with the-corrupti-» 
on of Times, Tyranny crept in, and; the 
World began to. have Need of Laws 5 
and thoſe Laws were made by Wiſe Men- 
roo, as Solon, and Licurgas, who Learn'd- 
theit Trade in the School of Pythagoras.' 
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Man is Compounded of Soul; and Body : 
And has Naturally a Civil War with- 
in Himſelf. The Difference betwixt 
- Life of Virtue, and a Life of Plea- 

ure. 


Here is not ſo Diſproportionate a 

[ Mixture in any Creature, as that 

| 1s in Man, of Soul, and Body. There is 
Intemperance , joyn'd with Divinity 5 
Folly, with Severity ; Sloth, with Alti- 
vity, and Uncleanneſs with Purity. Burt, 
a Good Sword is never the worſe for an 
Il Scabbard. Weare mov'd, more by 
Imaginary Fears, than Truths ; for Truth 
has a Certainty; and Foundation ; but , 
in the other, we are exposd to the Li- 
cenſe, and Conjecture of a Diſtrated 
Mind, and our Enemies; are not more 
Imperious, than our Pleafures. We (ſer 
our Hearts upon Tranſitory things ; as 
if they Themſelves were Everlating 5 


or Wee, onthe other ſide, to Poſſeſsthem 
for Ever. Why do we not rather ad- 
M vance b 
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vance our Thoughts to things that are 
Eternal, and contemplate the Heavenly 
Original of all Beings ? Why do we not, 
by the Divinity of Reaſon, triumph 
over the weakneſſes of Fleſh, and Blood ? 
It is by Providence that the World is 
preferv'd ; and riot from any Virtue in 
the Matter of itz for the World is as 
Mortal as we are: Only the A#mighty 
Wiſdome carries it ſafe through all' the 
Motions of Corruption, And ſo by 
Prudence, Humane Life it ſelf may be 
prolong'd 3 if we will but ſtint our ſelves 
in thoſe Pleaſures that bring the greater 

att of us untimely to our End. Our 
Paſſions are nothing elſe but Certain Diſ- 
allowable Motions = _ Mind 5 Sud- 
den, and Eager; which, by Frequency , 
and Negled. turn to a Diſeaſes as «Di. 
ſtillation brings us firſt to a Cough, and 
then to a Pthifique, We are carty'd 
Up to the Heavens, and Down again 1n- 
to the Deep, by Turnsz ſo long as we 
are govern'd by our AﬀedQtions, and not 
by Virtue. Paſſon, and Reaſon, are a 
kind of Civil War within us3 and as the 
one, or the other has Dominion, we are 
either Good, or Bad. So that it _ 
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be our Care, that the worſt Mixture may 
not prevaile. And they are link'd, like 
the Chain of Cavſes, and Effefts, one ro 
another. Betwixt violent Pafſtons, and 
a Flucuation; or Wambling of the Mind, 
there is ſuch a Difference, as betwixt the 
Agitation of a Storm, and the Naufeous 
Sickne(s of a Calm. And they have all 
of them their Syriptomes too, as well as 
our Bodily Diſtempers : They thatare 
troubled with the Falling Sic know 
when the Fit is a Coming, by the Cold of 
the Extreme: Parts 3 the Dazling of the 
Eye; the failing of the Memory ; the 
'Trembling of the Nerves, and the Gid- 
dineſs of the Head, So that every Man 
knows his own Diſeaſe, and ſhould pro- 
vide againſt it : Anger, Love, Sadneſs, 
Fear, may be read it the- Countenance; 
And fo may the Virtnes too. Fortitude 
makes the Eye Vigorous 5 Prudence 
makes it Intefitz Reverence ſhews it ſelf 
in Modeſty ; Joy, in Serenity 3 and Trath 
m Openneks, and Simplicity, There are 
Sown the Seeds of Drvine things in Mor- 
tal Bodies. Tf the Mind be well Cufti- 
vated, the Fruit anfwers the Origmal ; 
and; if not, all runs into Weeds, We 


M a are 
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are all of us Sick of Curable Difſcaſes : 
and it colts us more to be Miſerable, than 
would make us perfeftly Happy. Con- 
fider the Peaceable State of — A 
and the Turbulence of Anger ; the Soft- 
neſs, and Quiet of Modeſty, and the Reſt- 
leſsneſs of Luſt, How Cheap, and eaſic 
to us is the Service of Virtue, and how 
Dear we pay for our Vices? The Sove- 
reign Good of Man, is a Mind that Sub- 
-<&s all things to it (elf ; and is it (elf ſub- 
j& to Nothing: His Pleafures are Mo- 
deſt, Severe, and Reſerv'd, and rather 
the Sawce, or the Diverſion of Life,than 

the-Entertainment of it. It may be ſome 
Queſtion , whether ſuch a Man goes to 
Heaven, or Heaven comes to Him: For 
a'Good Man is Influenc'd, by God him- 
{e}f;-and has a.kind of Divinity within 


him. What if one Cood Man Lives in 


Pleaſure, and Plenty ,: and another mn 
Want, and Milery ? ''tis no, Virtue, to 
contemn Supetfluities, -but Neceſlities: 


And they are both of them Equally 


Good, though, under ſeveral Circum- 


ſtances, and-1n. Different Stations. Cato 
(the Cenſor) wag d War, with the Man- 


xers of Rome ;, Scipio, with the Enemies. 
Nay, 
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Nay, bating the very Cofniſcience 'of 
Virtue, Who is there ,* that upon 

ber Thoughts, would not be an Ho» 
neſt Man , even for the Reputation-of 
it. Virtue you ſhall find in the Tem- 
ple, in the Field, or upon the Walls, 
cover'd with Duſt, and Blood, in the 

Defence of the Publick. Pleaſures you + 
ſhall find Sneaking in the Stews, Sweat- 
ing-Houſes, Powder'd , and Painted , 
&*+c. Not that Pleaſures are wholly to 
| be Diſclaim'd, but to be uſed with Mo- 
| deration, and to be made Subſervient 
to Virtue. Good Manners allwayes 
—__ or Amara is yy a6. 
perpetual] neing 3 not for the 
Better, but for Vickers VVe are torn 
to pieces betwixt Hopes, and Fears ; by 
which Means, Providence (which is the 
eateſt Bleſſing of Heaven ) is turn'd 
into a Miſchief VVild Beaſts, when 
o' ſee their Dangers, fly from them: 
When they have ſcapd them, they 
are Quiet 3 but wncked Man 1s equal- 
ly tormented, both with things Paſt, and 
to Come: For the Memory brings back 
the Anxiety of our Paſt Fears, and our 
Fore-ſight Anticipates the Future : 
M 3 VVhereas 
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| VVhereas the: Preſent makes no Man 
of Miſetable. - If we Fear all things that 
are Poſſible, we live without any Bounds 
$0, our Miſeries. | 
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We abuſe Gods Bleſſings, and turn them 

into Miſchiefs. Meditations wpor 

the Horrors of Earthquakes, and 

Conſolations agginſt them. Death 

is the ſame thing which way ſoever 

- it comes: ()nly we are more mov'd 
by Accidents that we are not ug d 
fo. 


—_— is nothing ſo Profitable, but | 
it may be Perverted to our Injy- | 

Ty. 'Without the Ute of the Wirds,how 
| 

| 


#hould we do for Commerce ? Belzde 
that, they keep the Ayr Sweet, and | 
Healthful , md bring ſ{ealonable Rains | 
upon the Earth. It was never the In- | 
tent of Providence, that they ſhould be | 
Employ'd far War, and Devaſtation ; | 
end yet that's a great Part.of the Uſe | 
we make of them; purſuing one Hazard | 
through another. We expole our {clves | 
to. Tempefts, and to Death, without ſo | 
much as the-Hope of a Sepulchre. And | 
all. this might be Born too-; if we only | 

| M 4 ran | 
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ran theſe Riſques in order to Peace : 
But?, when we have ſcap'd fo many 
Rocks, and Flats, Thunder, and Storms, 
What's the Fruit of all our Labor, and 
Terrour ? It is only War ; and to Burn, 
and Ravage, as it the Earth were not 
large enough for the Scene of our De- - 
ſtrudtion. Whereas we might live, and 
dye at Eaſe, if we had a mind to't; and 
draw out our Lives'in Security. Why 
do we Preſs our own Dangers then, and 
Provoke our Fates? What do we look 
for? Only,Death; which is to be Found 
every where. It will find us in our Beds, 


in our Chambers : But, whereſoever it 


finds us; let it find us Innocent. What a 
Madnels 1s it to purſue Miſchieves;z to 
fall foul upon thoſs we do not know ; to 
be Angry without a Cauſe; to Over-run 
whatſoever is in our way; and, like 
Beaſts, to kill what we have no Quarrel 
to? Nay, worſe than Beaſts; We run 
great Hazards, only to bring us to 
Greater. We force our way to Gold, 
without any regard, either to God,'or 
Man. But, in all this, without any Cauſe 
of Complaint, we abuſe the Benefits of 


VVe 
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VVe dig for Gold ; we Leave the Light, 
'and Abandon the Courſes of a better 
Nature. VVe Deſcend, where we find 
a new Poſition of Things ; Hideous 
Caves, Hollow , and Hanging Rocksz 
Horrid Riversz a Deep, and Perpetual 
Darkneſs, and not without the Appre- 


G9 


henfions even of Hell it ſelE How Lit- 


tle now, and how Inconſiderable are 
thoſe things that Men venture for, with 
the Price of their Lives! But, to paſs 
from thoſe Hazards, that we may avoid, 


to others, which we cannot. As 1n the 


Cafe of Earthquakes, 


In what Condition can any Man be 
Safe 3 when the VVorld it ſelf is ſhaken; 
and, the only thing that paſles for fixed, 
andUhmoveable in the Univerſe, Trem- 
bles, and Deceives us? VVhither ſhall 
we fly for ſecurity , if wherefoever we 
are, 'the Danger be ſtill under our Feet, 
Upon the Cracking of a Houſe, every 
Man takes himſelt to his heels; and 
leaves all to fave himſelt : But, VVhat 
Retreat is: there , where : that which 
ſhould Support us, Fails us; when the 
Foundation, not only of Cities, but even 


of 
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of the VVorld it ſelf, Opens, and VVas- 
vers? VVhat Help, or what Comfort ; 
where Fear it (elf can never earry usoff? 
An Enemy may be Kept at a Diſtance 
with a VVall: A Caſtle may put a ſtop 
to an Army; a Port may © Protett us 
from the Fury of a Tempelit ; Fire it (elf 
does not follow. him that runs awa 

from't: A Vault may Defend us again 

Thunder; and we may quit the Place 
in a Peſtilence: There is ſome Remedy 
in all theſe Evils. Or however, no:'Man 
eyer knew. a Whole Nation deſtroy'd 
with Lightning. A P may Un- 
people a Town, but it will not Carry it 
away. There is no Evilef ſuch an' Ex- 
tent, ſo Inevitable, ſo Greedy, and {© 
> gy 00g as anEarthquake. 
For, it not only Devour Haoules, 
Families, or Single Towns, but Ryines 
Whole Countreys, and Nations: Either 
Overturaing , or Swallowing them up, 
without ſo much as leaving any Foot- 
ſtep, or Mark-af what they were, Some 
People have: a greater Horrar far this 
Death , than for any Other: To be ta- 
ken away alive, 'out of the Namber of the 
Living ;, asif all Meutale boy aphine deans 
| ever, 
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ſoever, were not to come to the ſame 
End. Nature has Eminently this Ju- 
ſtice, that. when we are all dead, we are 
all Alike, And, 'tis not a Pin Matter, 
whether I be Cruſh'd to Pieces by one 
Stone, or by a whole Mountain 3 whe- 
ther I periſh by the Fall of a Houſe, or 
under the Burthen of the whole Earth; 
Whether I be (wallow'd up alone, oo 
with a, Thouſand more for Compa 
What does it fignifie to me, the Noil 
and the Diſcourſe that is made abaut 
my Death ; when Death is every 
and inall Caſs, the fame? We je how 
therefore Arme our ſelves againſt that 
blow, that can neither be Ayoided, nor 
Forelcen. And, it is not the Forſwear- 
ing of thoſe Places that. we find Infelt- 
ed nn will do our 
Buſineſs; for no 09 Face that can 
be warramed againſt What if the 
Earth be not — It is ſtill Mo» 
yablez for the whole Body of it ics up- 
der th peg Lear, end. exposd to Nan- 
| - ; only ſome pact at One time", and 
ome at Another. As it is in great Cir 
ties, where all the houſes are ſubjeft to 


Ruin, though they do not all Fall To- 
gether : 
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gether : Soin the Body of the Earth, 
now This Part Failes, and then That. 
Tyre was Formerly Subje&t' tro Earth- 
_ In 4{e Twelve Cities were 
allow'd up in a Night; Achaia, and 
Macedonia have had their Turns, and 
now Campagrria. The Fate goes Round; 
and Strikes at laſt where it has a great 
while paſſed by. ' It falls out oftner 
'tis true, in ' ſome Places, than in O- 
thers: But, no Place is totally Free, and 
Exempt. And, it is not only Men, but 
Cirics, Coaſts, nay the Shores, and the 
Sea it ſelf, that ſuffer under the Do- 
minion of Fate. And yet'we are ſovain, 
as to Promiſe our ſelves ſome ſort of Af(- 
fi in the Goods of Fortune. Ne- 
er conſidering, that the yery Ground 
we ſtand upon 'ts Unſtable. And, it is 
j- the Cys of this x mat boy 
E. ! ev it; For, 
i ole Inch of ie te contwaicd, e505 
toadmit many cauſes of its Reſolution ; 
And, though the Bulk of the Earth re- 
mam-Entire, the Parts of it may yet be 
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H 
There is not any thing, which can 
promiſe to it ſelf a Laſting quiet. And 
It 1s no ſmall Comfort to us, the Certain- 
ty of our Fate: For, it is a Folly to 
Fear where there is no Remedy. He 
that troubles himſelf ſooner than he 
needs, grieves more alſo than is Neceſla- 
ry: For the ſame weakneſs that makes 
him Anticipate his Miſery, makes him 
Enlarge it too. The Wile fortity them- 
{clves by Reafon, and Fools wi Deſpair. 
That ſaying which was apply'd to a Con- 
quer'd Party under Fire, and Sword , 
might -have hon ſpoken to all Mankind. 
That Man 5s _ Senſe, out of Danger, 
that is out of Hope. He that would Fear 
nothing, ſhould Conſider, that it he fears 
Any ng, he muſt fear. Every thing. 
Our very Meat, and Drink, Sleeping, and 
Waking, without Meaſure; are Hurtful 
to us. Our Bodies are Nice, and Weak; 
and a Small Matter does their Wark, 
That Man has too high an Opinion of 
himſelf, chat is only afraid of Thunder, 
and of Earth-quakes. It he were Con» 
{cious of his own Infirmities, he wauld 
as much fear the being Choak'd with his 
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own Phlegme. What do we ſee in our 
$elves, that Heaven, and Earth ſhould 
joyn in a Diſtemper to Procure our Dif- 
folution z whet! the Ripping of a Hang- 
nail 1s ſufficient to Diſpatch us? We are 
Afraid ot Inundations from the Sea, 
when a Glaſs of Wine, if it goes the 
wrong way, is Enough to Suffocate us. 
It is a great Comfort in Death, the very 
Mortality it (elf. We creep under Ground 
for fear of Thunder; we dread the ſud- 
den Concuffions of the Earth, and the 
Rages of the Sea, when yet we carry 
Death in our Own Veines; and it is at 
hand in all Places, and at all Times. 
There is nothing ſo little , but it is of 
Force enough to bring. us to our Laſt 
End. Nay, ſo far ſhould we be from 
dreading an Eminent Fate, more than a 
Vulgar, that on the Contrary, fince Dye 
we mult, we d rather Rejoyce in 
the Breathing of our Laſt, under a more 
Glorious Circumſtance. What if the 
Ground ſtand ſtill within its bounds, 
ahd without any Violence ? I ſhall 
thave it over me at Laſt; and 'tis all one | 
to'me, whether 1 be laid under That, or 
That layes-it Seff over me: But, it is 4 
Terrible 


Terrible thing for the Earth to gape , and | 
ſwallow a Man np into a _— Abyſs : | 
"Arid what then? . Is Death any Eaſier 
Above Ground ? What cauſe have I of | 
Complaint , if Nature will do me the | 
honor to Cover me with a Part of her 

Selt ? Since we muſt Fall, there is a Dig- 

nity in the very Manner of it, when the 

World it ſelf is Shock'd for Company. 

Not that I would wiſh for a Publick Ca- 

lamity z but it is ſome SatisfaQtion in my 

Death , that I fee the World alfo to be 

Mortal. 


. . Neither are we to take theſe Extra- 
ordmary Revolutions for Divine Judg- 
ments 3 as if ſach Motions of the Hea- 
vens, and of the Earth , were the De- 
nouncings of the VVrath of the Allmigh- 
ty : but they have their Ordinate, and 
their Natural Caufes: Such as, in Pro» | 
portion, we have in our own Bodiesz and | 
while they ſeem to AR a Violence, they | 
Suffer it. But yet for want of knowing 
| the Cauſes of things, they are Dreadfu | 
to us; and the more &, becauſe they | 
happen but Rldome. B# why are we 
0d wmnnly wore Afraiod-of that whith we are 
nat 
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»ot--Os'd to 2 Becauſe we look wpoti 
Nature with our Eyes, not with our 
Reaſon : Rather Computing what ſhe * 
| Uſually Does, than what ſhe is Able to 
| do. And we are Puniſh'd for this Neg- 
| ligence, by taking thoſe things to which 
we are+not VVonted, to be New, and 
Prodigious. The Eclipſes of the Sun, and 
Moon, Blazing Stars, and Meteors, while 
we Admire them, we Fear them; and 
| ſince we Fear them, becauſe we do not 
| Underſtand them, it is worth our while 
| to Study them, that we may no longer 
Fear them. VVhy ſhould I fear a Man, 
a Beaſt, an Arrow, or a Lance, when Iam 
exposd to the Encounter of Greater 
Dangers? Weare Aſlaulted by the No- 
bler parts of Nature it ſelf ; by the Hea- 
vens, by the Seas, and the Land. Our 
Buſineſs is therefore to Defy Death, whe- 
ther Extraordinary, or Common. No 
matter for the Menaces of it, ſo long as it 
Asks no more of us than Age it felt will 
take from us z and every petty Accident 
that befalls us.He that Contemns Death, 
What does he Care for either Fire, or 
Water 3 the very Diſſolution of the Uni- 
verſe? or if the Earth ſhould o_ 
| Under 
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Under him, and ſhew him all the Secrets 
of the Infernal Pit, He would--look 
Down without Trouble. In the Place 
that we are all'of us to goto, there = 

na Fempeſtiony Far Thunder-Clapsz no 
Neither War, nor 
ence, 1 it a' Small Matter # Why 
re aertenng F it aGFeat Matter 2 
an it bg onde we us, then always 
ould I dread any 
pon Frey wheri I ering that an End F 
riraſt have, enthav al} Conrad _ 

pramarth | 
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-7/Ou: ave\tronbled; Fpdvecive ; that. 
'Þ1j/?your: Servant is/rum: away: (from: 
you; but I do not hear yet that:youiaze 
either Robb'd , or Strangl'd, or Poy- 
ſon'd, or Betray'd, or Accus'd by him: 
So that you have ſcap'd well, in 
Comparifon with your Fellows. And, 
Why ſhould you complain then 3 elpe- 
cially under the Proteftion of ſo gra- 
cious a Providence as ſuffers no 

to be miſerable but is own 
Fault ? Nor is this a Subject worthy of a 
wiſe Mans Conſideration. Adverſity 
indeed is a terrible thing in Sound, and 
Opinion; and that's all, Some Men are 


_-Baniſh'd, and: ſtrip'd of their Eſtates 3 


Others again are Poor,in Plenty ; (which 
Is 


teh -4 
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& the baſeſt ſort of Beggery.) Some are 
overborn by a Popular Tumult , that 
breaks out like a Tempeſt, even in the 
higheſt ſecurity of a Calm; Or like a 
Thunder-Clap, that frights all that are 
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near it : There is but One Struck, per- | 


;, but the Fear extends to all, and 
aftecs thoſe that May Suffer , as well as 
thofe that Doe, As in the Diſcharge of 
a Piece only with Powder 3 'Tis not 
the Stroke , but the Crack, that frights 


the Birds, Adverſity, I'll grant you, is. 


not 2 thing to be wiſh'd; no more than 
War ; but, if it be my Lot to be Torn 
with . the Stone , Broken upon the 
Wheel , or to receive Wounds, or 
Maims; It ſhall bemy Prayer, that I may 
bear my Fortune as becomes a Wiſe, and 
an» Honeſt Man. We do not Pray for 
Tortures, but for Patience; nor for War, 
Þut for Generoſity and Courage, in all the 
Extremities of War, if it happens. Af 
fliftions are but the Exerciſe of Virtue ; 
and an Honeſt Man is out of his Element, 
when he is Idle. It muſt be Practice, 
and Patrence, that Perfe&s it. Do we 
tot ſee ſee how one Wreſtler provokes 
another? And if he oo him not to or 

2 up 
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his Match, he will call for ſome _—_ 


to help him, that may put him to all h 
ſtrength. 


It isa Common Argument againſt the 
Juſtice of Providence, in the matter of 
Reward, and Puniſhment; the M; 
tunes of Good Men in this World, and the 
Proſperity of the Wicked : But, it'is an 
eaſe matter to vindicare the Cauſe ofthe 
Gods. There are many things that we 
call Evil, which turn very often to the 
Advantage of thoſe that ſuffer them; or 
at leaſt, for the Common Good, whereof 
Providence has the greater Care. And 
further ; they -cither befall thoſe that 
beat them willingly , or thoſe that de- 
ſerve them by their Impatience under 
them: And Laſtly, they come by Dt- 

ml to thoſe that 
are Good Men, even for that very Rea- 
ſon, becauſe they are Good, Nor is there 
any thing more Ordinary, than for that 
which we fear'd as a Calamity, to prove 
the Foundation of our Happineſs. How 
many are there in the World that enjoy 
all chingy to their Own Wiſh, whom God 
never tholight worthy of a'Tryal ? If it 

might 
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might be imagin'd, that the Almighty 
ſhould take off his Thought from the 
Care of his Whole Work , What more 
Glorious Spectacle could he refle&t up- 
on, thana Valiant Man Struggling with 
Adverſe Fortune: Or Cato's Standing 
Upright, and Unmov'd, under the Shock 
of a Publick Ruin ? Let the Whole 
World ( ayes he ) fall into one hand,and 
let Cziar —_— me with his Legions 
Land, his Shipping at Sea, and his 
ards at the Gates ; Cato wil yet cut 
out bis way; and with That Weapon that 
was wntainted , even in the Civil VVar, 
give himſelf that Liberty, which Fate de- 
ny d to his Country. Set upon the great 
VVork then, and deliver thy felf from the 
Clog of thy Humanity, Juba, and Pe- 
treius have already done the good office 
One for the Other, by a Generous Concur- 
' rence of Reſolution, and Fate; but Cato is 
- above Example, and does as much ſcorn 
to ask bis Death of any Man, as bis Life. 
With what Joy did this Great Man Con- 
template Immortality ; when he took his 
Book, and his Sword together 3 and, in 
Cold Thoughts difpatch'd. himſelf? Let 
this ſuffice of Cato, whoſe Virtue Proyi- 
N 3 dence 
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dence made uſe of to Cope with all the 
Powers of the Earth. His Courage took 
delight in, and ſought tor all Occafionz 
of Hazard; keeping his Eye (till upon 
the End, without valuing the Difficulties 
of the Paſſage. The Sufferance is one 
Part of the Glory; and though one 
Man may ſcape without Wounds, yet he 
is {till more Reverend, and Remarkable 
that comes off Bloody. The Malice of 
Great Men is grievous, you'll ſay ; atid 
yet he Supported the Oppoſitions of 
Pompey, Ceſar, and Craſſus. Ts it trou- 
bleſome to be Repuls'd. Vatinins was 
preferr'd before him. Proſperity ſhews 
a Man but one part of Humane Nature. 
No Body knows what ſuch a Man is 
good for: Neither in truth does he 
underſtand himſelf, for want of Experi- 
ment. Temporal Happineſs is for weak, 
and Vulgar Minds, but, the ſabdning of 
Publick Terrors isa Work thatis referv'd 
for more Generous Spirits. Calamity ts 
the Touch-ſtone of a Brave Mind, t 
reſolves to Live, and DyeFree,'and Ma» 
ſter of it ſelf The Combatant brings 


no Mettal into the Field, that was'ne- 


yer Batter'd : He that has loſt Blood 
an 
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and \ ps his Stomathgrhe 3 has das 
been under. his Enemy, and worſted,and 


yet comes on again, and'gathers heart 
from his/Misfortunes; Thars#he Man of 
Hope, and:Odarage. : Ui ban 


But, Is: it mot a very Unjuſt, nd Fl 
Rigorous Fate, that Good ;Men hould 
'be:Poor, and Friendleſs? All this is no 
more than the Natural Work -of Matter, 
and Form. Mean Souls are meanly Prin- 
cipled : But, there goes more to'the 
making up of a 'Brave Man , that 1s to 
work out his way through Dithcuities 
and Storms. We arec 'dto Ter- 
-rible Encounters ; and becauſe-we can- 
nor, accordingto: the Courſe;of'Nature, 
Avoid them, we have Faculyes given us, 
that will:Enable us:to:Bear-them : Or at 
the worlt, we have a Retreat; If we will 
mor fight, we may fly. So that nothing 
1smade-more-Eaſte to.usthanthat which 
'3s molt Neceflary to us,to Dye. No Man 
4s keptin:the World: againſt his Will. But 
Adverſityis:the-Better tor us all z for, it 
:3s Gods'Meroy , to ſhew the World their 
Jun, and that the things they-Fear,and 

N 4 Covet, 
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Covet, are neither Good, nor Evil ; be- 
ing the Common and promiſcuous Lot 
both of Good Men, and Bad. If they 
were Good, only the Good ſhould enjoy 
them: And if Bad, only the Wicked 
ſhould ſuffer them. One Man is taken 
away in a Scuffle for a Wench, and ano- 
ther in the Defence of his Country ; and 
we find Silver, and Gold, both in a 
Temple, and in the Stewes 


Now to ſhew you, that the Virtue 
which affe&t, is not ſo Imaginary, and 
Extravagant, as it is taken to be, I will 


allow a Wiſe Man to Tremble , to turn 


Pale; nay, and to Grone too: And to 
ſuffer all 'the Aﬀections of his Bodily 
Senſe, provided that he keep his Mind 
Firm, and Free from ſubmiſſion to his 
Body; and that he do not Repent of 
his Conſtancy , (which is, in it ſelf, fo 
great a Virtue, that there is fome Autho- 
rity, even ina pertinacious Error.) If the 
Body may be brought by Exerciſe; to 
the Contempt of Bruiſes,. and Wounds, 
How much more eaſily then may the 


Mind be Fortity'd againſt the _ 
| | = 
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pfFortunez And though perhaps thrown 
down, and' Trod upon , yet Reco- 
ver it (elf? The Body muſt have Meat 
and Drink,, much Labor, and Practice; 
whereas the Food, and the Bulineſs of 
the Mind is within it ſelf 5 and Virtue is 
amaintain'd without either Toyl, or 
Charge, If you ſay, That many Profeſ- 
fors of Wiſdom are wrought upon by 
Menaces, and Miſchiets, thete, let me tell 
you, are but Proficients, and not as yet 
arriv'd at the State of Wiſdom. They 
are not ſtrong enough to prattice what 
they know. It iswith our Diſpoſitions, 
as with our Cloaths : They will take 
ſome Colours .at - One Dipping: But 
others muſt be ſteep'd over and over be- 
. fore they will Imbibe them. And (o far 
Diſciplines; they muſt Soke, and lye 
long before they take the Tincture. No 
Man can receive,an Injury, and not be 
mov'd at it; - But yet he may keep him- 
ſelf Free from Perturbationsz and fo 
far from being troubled at them, that he 
may make ule of them for the Experi- 
ment, and Tryal of his Virtue; k 
ing himſelf ſtill moderate, Placid Chae 
u 
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opfFortunez And though perhaps thrown 
down , 'and'' Trod. upon , yet Reco- 
ver it ſelf?. The Body muſt bave Meat 
and Drink,. much Labor, and Pradtice; 
whereas the Food, and the Buſineſs of 
the Mind is within it ſelf 5 and Virtue is 
maintain'd without either 'Toyl , or 
Charge, If you ſay, That many Profe(- 
fors of Wiſdom are pos og upon by 
Menaces, and Miſchiets, thee, let me te 

you, are but Proficients, and not as yet 
arriv'd at the State of Wiſdom. They 
are not — enovgh to praftice what 
they know. It is with our Diſpoſitions, 
as with our Cloaths : They will take 
ſome Colours .at One Dipping: But 
others muſt be ſteep'd over and over be- 
fore they will Imbibe them, Ando far 
Diſciplines z they muſt Sqke, and lye 
Jong lafves they take the Tincure. No 
Man can receive,an Injury,, -and not be 
mov'd at it ; - But yet he may keep him- 
ſelf Free from Perturbations 3 and fo 
far from my ey at them, that he 
may make ule of them for-the Expeti- 
ment, and ba of his Virtues: keeps 
ing himſelf —GC 
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| ful, and Safe in a Profound wajet;z and 
| Fixed in his Station. © \But if .a Wife 
| Man carmot be Poor : How comes it that 
| he is man = without": either Meat, 
| Drink ,, Cloaths , or ing? If 0 
Fools are Mad, rus i Far 
that VViſe Men have their Alienations 
| of Mind, and talk, as lly in a Fever 
as other people? *'Tis ' one thing, the 
Receiving of an Injury, and another 
| thing , the Conceiving of an Indigna- 
tion for it: It is the Body in This Caſe 
| that ſuffers, ( which is the Fools Part) 
but not the Mind. That Man is never 
the worſe Pilot that by foul weather 'is 
forc'd beſide his Buſinels. When a Ship 
ſprings a Leak, we do not preſently 
quarrel either with the Mariners , or- 
with the Veſſel. But, ſome to the Pump, 
'others into the Hold, to keep the Ship 
above Water. And if we cannot ab- 
folutely Maſter it, we muſt ſtill work 
on; For it is then a-great' point gain'd, 
if we can but keep it at a ſtay. 

Men are ſtrangely Tranſported at the 
Inſolence of the Porter /that refuſes to | 
| let them -into a Great -Mans Houſe. 

| | They 
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They- that rhe'ddor of :aPrifbn 
i 'more_1trithly guarded; than that ot a 
Palice. He'rhat Has Bufinels mult pay 
for his Paſſage, and Sweeten hkhy'm 
he would do a Chu:iiſh Curr with a 
Sop. That which is to be Sod, is to 
be Bought: He's a weak Man, that 
rates himſelf according to the Civility 
of a Slave. Let him have a Reverence 
for himſelf, and then no matter who 
deſpiles him. What if he ſhould break 
his Staff, or Cauſe his Maſter +0 tura 
him away , or to corre, him ? He 
that Contends, ſuppoſes an Equa- 
lity; and even when he has got the 
better of him , admits that there V/as 
one. What. it he ſhould receive a 
Blow? Cato (tHe greateſt Man of his 
Age) did not only Fargive it, but For- 
get It. 


Tis not to ſay, That This, or That 
1s Tolerable to a Wile Man, 'or Tnto- 
lerable : If VVe do not totally ſub- 
due Fortune, Fortune Overcomes Us, 
Tt is the Foundation of a Happy 
Life, for a Man to depend upon — 

JeAL 5 


is 


| 
| 
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Abſolute Tranquility of 
Rn a Freedome Er- 
rors, muſt be the Buſineſs of another 
Warld 


=_y 
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A Vhiſe, and « Good Man is Proof 
againſt all Accidents. Of Fate. 


He Book you promis'd me is now 
| come to my hand ; and I d 
it with an Intent to read it over at Lei- 
_ But, __ was ha Range 
not lay it down again, till 1 
throu A with it. Preſent I ſhall on- 
tell you, that I am i 
leas'd with the Choice of the Subj 
t I am Tranſported with the Spirit 
and- Gentleneſs of it. You ſhall hear 
farther from me a Second Read- 
mg; and you not fear the hear- 
ing of the Fruth, for your Goodneſs 
leaves a Marr no place for flattery. I find 
you ſtill to be one and the ſame Man, 
which'is a great Matterz-and only proper 
to a Wiſe Man : for fools are Various: 
One while Thrifty, and Grave; Another 


- 
. 
3 
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while Profufe , and Vain. Happyisthe 


Man that ſets himſelf Right at firſt, and 
entinues ſo tothe End. All Fools, we ſay, 


are 


.- — ——_— erate. ro oem te rue aemenes => => 
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are Mad Men, though they are not all of 
them'in Bediam.- We find fome -at the 
Bar, ſome upon ghe Bench, and not a few 
even in the Senate 'it fel. One Mans 
potly is ſad; Anothers, Wantor 5, and a 

hizd$s is 'Buſic; and Impertinet. A 
Wiſe man carries all his Treaſure within 
hanſeltr + What Fortune Gives, ſhe may 
Takp3 ibut. he leaves: nothing .at her 
Merey. He Stands Firm, and keeps: his 
Grouid. againfball Misfintungs, without 
@©rmuch'as Changing Countenanee! He 
422 Freo, Invidldhie, Unlhakens Front 
agaimſy all Accidents; and-not anly In- 
ible, but 1oflexible. | $6:4ong as he 


cannpt Loſe awy! of his:awhb,: he 


uever woubleshimfelt: for what's An 
thers] He is 'a-Friend to Providence, 
and'iwill not caaembc at any thing that 
cones to pals; byyGads Appointment. 
He's not only Rtfoluce, but'Generous, 
and Gorod 'Natur'd ; 'and ready 'to' lay 
dovn his Lifem a Good Cauſe; and for 
the Publiok Safety, toSacrifice hsQwn, 
He'docs not fo con(ider the Plea- 
Hate iof this Life, as' the Need that' the 
Wogld' has of tim: And he is nat fo 
Nice-agither, as tobe weary of his = 
We. wayne 
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while he may either ſerve his Wife, or 
his-Friends. Nor is 'it all, that his Life 
is+ Profitable ta'Them ; but, it is like- 
wiſe Deligheful wo Himſelf, and carries 
its own Reward. for, What can be more 
Comfortable; than tobe fo Dear to Ano- 
ther, -as:fot thativery Reaſon to become 
Dearer/to HinifelE If he Loſes a Child, 
he'is Penſive'z/ he 1s. Compaſſionate to 
the:Sidk',/ and, only Troubled,-when he 
ſces' Men: wallowing in -:Infamy , and' 


Vice. v/Whereas, on: the: Othet fide; you 


ſhall be: nothing: but Refilefneſs; 'One 
Man Hankering: after his Neighbors 
Wite 5: Anothes ih Bain about his Own; 


A'ſThbird in Griefffor aRepwulſe 3 Another: 


ay <ch -ouriof. humor for-his:Succeb. If 
He lofes nn, aro, want wt as a. 


| 5 and 
& thusto.himGelf 1 ſhall-live as wall 
ard,.as F'did bafore.*. Our Houſes, 
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from: us3: and we can call 
Cathing bur: Ge, that is nadertbe De 
ninIon of Fortune. - It is a Fooliſh Ava- 
—_ that-reftraing all” things to: a 'Pro- 


priety 5 
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priety; and [believes nothing to be « 
Mans Own,' that's Pablick. "Whereas a 
Wiſe Man judges Nothing ſo'much his 
Own, as That wherein Mankind is al- 
low'd a ſhare:::'Ir is notiwith the Blef: 
fings of Providence, as it is with-a Dole; 
where every Man receives! fo much a 
Head 3 but..every Man .thete has AI. 
That which we Eat ; and-either Give, 
or Receive, with the Hand, may.be-bro- 
Hen into-Parts : But Peace; and'Free-' 
dome of; Mind'are:not .to- be Divided. 
He that has Firſt caſt off the Empite 'of. 
Fortune, 'needs not feap: that of Great" 
Men,\ for they are but Fortunes Hands 
nor was' any man ever.broken _ 
verſity 0 was not-'fitſh _ 


certainties. 21 TE 
folve, be a if 


and ry apes ima 
low hiox Willinaty 5 's open For: 
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tine Reſolutely , and to Bear all Acci- 
dents. 


Fate is an Irrevocable, an Invincible, 
and an Unchangable Decree ; a Necel(- 
ſity of all Things, and Actions, according 
ro Eternal Appointment. Like the 
Courſe of a River, it moves forward , 
without ContradiGtion, or Delay, in an 
Irreſiſtable Flux , where one Wave 
puſhes on another. He knows little 
of God, that Imagines it may be Con- 
troll'd. There is no' Changing of the 
Purpofe even of a Wiſe Man. For he 
ſees beforehand what will be beſt for 
the Future. How much more Unchange- 
able then is the Allmighty, to whom all 
Futurity is alwayes Preſent ? To what 
end then is it, if Fate be Inexorable, to 
offer ' Prayers, and Sacrifices; any fur- 
ther, than to relieve the Scruples, and the 
VVeakneſſes of Sickly Minds ? My An- 
fwer is, Firſt. That the Gods take no 
Delight in the Sacrifices of Beaſts, or in 
the Images of Gold, and Silver, but in a 
Pious,and Obedient Will. And Secondly 
That by Prayers,and Sacrifices, Dangers, 
and' Aﬀitions may be ſometimes Re- 

Oo mov'd 5 
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mov'd ; ſometimes Leſlen'd; other whiles 
Deferr'd:and all this without anyOffence 
to the Power,or Neceſlity of Fate. There 
areſome things which Providence has left 
ſo far in Suſpence, that they ſeem to be, 
(in a manner ) Conditional; in ſuch 
fort, that even Appearing Evils may, up- 
on our Prayers, and Supplications , be 
turn'd into Goods. Which is ſo far from 
being againſt Fate, that it is even a Part 
of Fate it ſelf. You will fay, That either 
This ſhall come to Paſs, or not, If the For- 
mer, It will be the ſame thing if we do not 
Pray: And if the Other, it will be the 


ſame thing if we do. To this I muſt Re- 


ply; That the Propoſition is Falſe, for 
want of the Middle Exception betwixt 
the One, and the Other. This will be, 
(fay I ;) that is, if there ſball any Pray- 
ers Interpoſe in the Caſe, But then do 
they Object on the Other fide. That 
this very thing alſo is Neceſſary ; for it is 
likewiſe determin'd by Fate, either that 


' we (hall Pray, or not, What if I ſhould 


now grant you , that there is a Fate a 
ſoevenin our very Prayers? A Determi- 
nation that we ſhall Pray; and that 
therefore we ſhall Pray ? It is _ 

| that 
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that a Man ſhall be Eloquent : But, up- 
on Condition, that he apply himſelf to 
Letters. By the ſame Fate it is Decreed, 
that he ſhall fo apply himſelf, and that 
therefore he ſhall learn. Such a Man 
ſhall be Rich, if he betake himſelf to 
Navigation, But, the ſame Fate that 
promes him a, great Eſtate, appoints 
alſo that he ſhall Sail, and therefore he 
puts to Sea. It is the ſame Caſe in Ex» 
piations. A Man ſhall Avoid Dangers , 
if he can,by his Prayers, avoid the threat- 
nings of Divine Vengeance. But this 1s 
Part of his Fate alſo, that he ſhall ſo do, 
and therefore he does it. Theſe Argu- 
ments are made uſe of, to Prove, that 
there is nothing left to our Will, but 
that we are all Over-Rul'd by Fatali- 
ties When we come to handle that Mat- 
ter , we {hall ſhew the Conſiſtency of 
Free-Will with Fate, having already 
made it appear, that notwithſtanding 
the Certain order of Fate, Judgments 
may be Averted by Prayers, and Sup- 
plications: And, without any Repug- 
nancy to Fate ; for they are part even 
of the Law of Fare it ſelf. You will ſay 
Perhaps, VVhat am I the better for the 

O 2 Prieſt, 
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my or the Prophet ; ſor whether he bids 


me Sacrifice, or no, 1 lye under the neceſſi- 
ty of doing it? Yes, in this I am the bet- 
ter for it, as he is the Miniſter of Fate. 
We may as well ſay, that it is Matter of 
Fate, that we are in Health z and yet we 
are indebted for it to the Phyſitian ; be- 
cauſe the Benefit of that Fate is convey'd 
to us by his Hand, 
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AI things are Produced out of Caule, 
and Matter. Of Providence. A 
Brave Man is a Match for Fortune. 


I Had yeſterday bat the one Half of it 
to my Self; My Diſtemper took up the 
Morning;the Afternoon was myOwn. My 
Firſt Tryal was, how far Icould endure 
Reading : and when I ſaw I could bear 
That, I fell to Writing : and pitch'd up- 
on a Subje& Difficult enough , tor it ree 
ny great Intention 3 but yet I was re- 
olv'd not to be Overcome. Some of my 
Friends coming in, told me, that I did 
Hl; and took me off : So that from Wri- 
ting, we paſs'd into Diſcourſe z and made 
you the Judge of the Matter in Queſti- 
onz The Storcks, you know, wi!! have 
all things to be Produc'd out of Can/c F 
and Matter. The Matter is Dull, and va!'- 
five; Sulceptible of any thing, but » 
Capable ot Doing any thing it Sei... | 
Cauſe. is that Power that Formc: 
O 3 \! 
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Matter,thisor that way,at Pleaſure.Some 
thing there muſt be,of which every thing 
18 Made ; and then there muſt be a Work- 
man to Form every thing. All Art is but 
an Imitation of Nature; and that which 
I ſpeak in General of the World, holds 
in the Caſe of every Particular Perſon, 
As for Example, The Matter of a Statue 
is the Wood, the Stone, or the Marble 3 
the Statuary ſhapes it, and is the Cauſe 
of it. Ariſtotle aſſigns Four Cauſes to 
every thing. The Material; which 1s 
the Sine qu4 zon (or That without which 
It could not be.) The Efficiezt ; as the 
VVorkman. The Formal ; as That which 
1s (tamp'd upon [all Operations; and the 
Final; which is the Deſign of the whole 
VVork. Now to explain This. TheFuſt 
Cauſe of the Statue (for the Purpole) is 
the Copper 3 For it had never been made, 
if there had not been ſomething to work 
upon, The Second, is the Artiticer, for if 
he had not underſtood his Art, it had 
never Succeeded. The Third Caule is the 
Form 3 For it could never properly have 
been the Statue of fuch, or ſuch a Per- 
ſon ; ifſuch a Reſemblance had not been 

put 
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put upon it. The Fourth Cauſe is the 
End of making it, without which it had 
never been made: As Money, if it were 
made for Sale ;- Glory, if the Workman 
made it for his Credit 3 or Religion, it he 
defign'd the Beſtowing of it upona Tem- 
ple. Plato adds a Fifth, which he calls 
the Idea, or the Exemplar, by which the 
Workman draws his Copy. And he makes 
God to be full of theſe Figures, which he 
repreſents to be Inexhauſtible, Unchang- 
able,and Immortal. Now, upon the whole 
Matter, give us your Opinion. Tome 
it ſeems, that here are either too many 
Cauſes aflign'd, or too few; and they 
might as well have Introduc'd Time,and 
Place, as. ſome of the reſt. Either Clear 
the Matter in Queſtion; or deal Plainly, 
and tell us that you cannot: And'fo 
let us return to thoſe Caſes, wherein all 
Mankind is agreed, the Reforming of 
our Lives, and the Regulation of our 
Manners. For theſe Subtilties are but 
time loſt, Let us ſearch our {elves m the 
_ firſt Place, and afterward the World. 


———— — 
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There's no great Hurt in paſling over 
thoſe things which we are never the þet- 
ter for, when we know 3 and, it is ſo or- 
der'd by Providence, that there is ng 
great difficulty in Learning, or Acqui- 
ring thoſe things, which may make us 
either Happier, or Better. Beſide that, 
whatſoever is Hurtful to us, we have 
drawn out of the very Bowels of the 


Earth. h 


Every Man knows, without Tellin 
that this Wonderful Fabrick of the U- 
niverſe is not without a Governor; and 
that a Conſtant Order cannot be the 
Work of Chance: For the Parts would 
then fall foul one upon another. The 
Motions of the Stars, and their Influen- 
ces, are Afted by the Command of an 
Eternal Decree. It is by the Dictate of 
an Allmighty Power, that the Heavy 
Body of the Earth hangs in Ballance. 
Whence comes the Revolution of Sea- 
ſons, and the Flux of Rivers? The | 
wonderful virtue of the ſmalleſt Seeds? 
( as an Oak to ariſe from an Acorn.) To | 


lay nothing of thoſe things that ſeem to 
be 
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be moſt Irregular, and Uncertain as 
Clouds, Rain, Thunder, the Eruptions 
of Fire out of Mountains, Earthquakes, 
and thoſe Tumultuary Motions in the 
Lower Region of the Air, which have 
their Ordinate Cauſes; And ſo have 
thoſe things too, which appear to us 
more Admirable, becauſe leſs Frequent. 
As , Scalding Fountains, and New 
Iſlands ſtarted out of the Sea: Or, 
What ſhall we ſay of the Ebbing, and 


Flowing of the Ocean ; the Conſtant 


Times, and Meaſures of the Tides, ac- 
cording to the Changes of the Moon 
that Influences moiſt Bodies? But this 
needs not; For, it is not that we Doubt 
pf Providence, but Complain of it. And 
it were a good Office to Reconcile 
Mankind to the Gods, who are un- 
doubtedly Beſt to the Beſt. It is againſt 
Nature that Good ſhould hurt Good, 


A Good Man is not onely the Friend © 


of God, but the very Image, the Diſci- 
ple, and the Imitator of him, and the 
true Child of his Heavenly Father. 
He is true to himſelf; and Ads with 
Conſtancy , and Reſolution. Scipio, ” 


———— — mm —————_ 
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a Croſs Wind, being forc'd into the 
Power of. his Enemies 3 caſt himſelf up- 
on the Point of his Sword ; and, as the 
People were enquiring, what was be- 
come of the General ; The Gemeral (layes 
Scipio ) is very well, and fo he expird. 
What is it for a Man to Fall, if we 
conſider the End, beyond which no 
Man Can Fall? We muſt repair to 
Wiſdom for Armes againſt Fortune ; for 
it were unreaſonable for her to furniſh 
Armes againſt her ſelf. A Gallant Man 
is Fortunes Match: His Courage Pro- 
vokes, and Deſpiſes thoſe terrible Ap- 

earances, that would otherwiſe En- 

ave us. A Wiſe Man is out of the 
Reach of Fortune, but not Free from 
the Malice of it; and all Attempts up- 
on him are no more than Nerxes his 
Arrows; they may darken the Day; 
but they cannot Strike the Sun. There 
1s nothing ſo Holy, as to be Privi- 
ledg'd from Sacrilege. But, to Strike , 


" and not to Wound, is Anger Loſt; 


and he is Invulnerable that 1s Struck, 
and not Hurt. His Reſolution is try'd; 
the Waves may daſh themſelves up- 

on 
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on a Rock, but not Break it: Tem- 
ples may be Profand , and Demo- 
liſh'dz but the Deity ſtill remaines un- 
touch'd. 
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Some Traditions of the Antients con- 
cerning Thunder, and Lightning 3 
with the Authors Contemplations 


Thereupon. 


AZ is no queſtion, but that 
Providence has given to Mortals 


the Tokens, or Fore-runners of things 
to Come; and by thoſe meanes, laid 
open, in ſome meaſure , the Decrees 
of Fate : Only we take Notice of ſome 
things, without giving any heed to 
Others. - There 1s not any thing done, 
according to the Courſe of Nature, 
which is not either the Cauſe, or the 
Sign of ſomething that follows: So that 
i there 1s Order , there ts 
place for Prediction. But there is no 
Judgement to be given upon Acci- 
dents. Now, though it is a very hard 
matter to arrive at the Fore-Knowledge 
of things to come, and to predi& par- 


ticularly what ſhall hereafter fall out , 
Upon 
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Upon a Certain Knowledge of the 
Power, and Influences of the Stars: 
It is yet unqueſtionable,- that they have 
a Power, though we cannot expreſly 
ſay what it is. In the Subje& of Thun- 
der, there are ſeveral Opinions, as to 
the ſtgnifications of it. The Stoicks 
hold, that becauſe the Cloud is Bro- 
ken, therefore the Bolt is ſhot ( accor- 
ding to Common Speech.) Others Con- 
jecture, that the Cloud is broken to 
that very End, that it may diſcharge 
the Thunder-Bolt, referring all in ſuch 
ſort to God, as if the ſignification did 
not ariſe trom the thing Gore, but as if 
the thing it ſelf were done for the fig- 
nification ſake: But, whether the fig- 
nification goes before, or follows , 1t 
comes all to the ſame Point. There 
are Three ſorts of Lightning ; the Firſt 
is ſo pure, and ſubtile, that it pierces 
through whatſoever it Encounters, The 
Second Shatters, and Breaks every thing 
to pieces : the Other Burns; Joo by 


Blaſting, Conſuming, Inflaming, or Dit- 
colouring, and the like. Some Light- 
nings are Monitory 3 Some are Mcna- 

cing, 


A 
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cing, and others they Phanſy-to be Pro- 
miling. They Allot to Japiter Three 
Sorts 3 the Firſt is only Monitory, and 
Gentle, which he caſts of his own Ac- 
cord 3 The Second they make to be an 
Act of Counſel, as being done by the 
Vote, and Advice of Twelve Gods. 
This, they ſlay , does many times ſome 
Good, but not without Miſchief 
too. As the Deſtrution of One Man 
may prove the Caution of another. The 
Third is the Reſult of a Council of the 
Superior Deities ; from whence proceed 
great Miſchicfts, both Publick, and Pri- 
vate. Now, this isa great Folly to Ima- 
gine, that Jupiter would wreak his Dif- 
pleaſure upon Pillars, Trees, nay, upon 
Temples themſelves, and =_ _ Sas 
crnlegious go Free: To {tnke Sheep, 
and Baſins Altars, and all thrs, u 
a Conſultation of the Gods ; as it he 
wanted exther Skill, or Juftixe,, to Go- 
vern his own Aftairs by hinfelf 5 either 
in Sparing the Guilty, or in Deftroymg 
the Innocent. Now, What fhould be 
the Miſtery of all this? The Wiſdom 
of our Foxefathers found it _— to 
| eep 
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keep Wicked People in Awe, by the 
Apprehenſion of a Superior Power 3 
And to Fright them into their good Be- 
haviour, by the Fear of an Armed, and ' 
an Avenging Juſtice over their Heads. 
But , How comes it, that the Light- 
ning which comes from Jupiter himſelf, 
ſhould be ſaid to be harmleſs; and 
That which he caſts, upon Counſel, and 
Advice , to be ſo Dangerous, and Mor- 
tal? The Moral of it is This. That 
all Kings, ſhould, after Jzpiters Ex- 
ample, do all Good by themſelves. 
And when Severity is Neceſlary, per- 
mit That to be done. by Others: Be- 
ſide that, as Crimes are Unequal, ſo 
alſo ſhould be the Puniſhments, Net- 
ther did they believe That Jupiter to 
f be the Thunderer , whoſe Image was 
worſhip'd in the Capitol, and in other 
Places; but intended it of the Maker , 
and Governor of the QOmniverſe, by what 
Nanlte ſoever we ſhall call him, Now, 
in truth, Jupiter does not Immediately 
caſt the Lightning himſelf; but leaves 
Nature ng Ordinary Method of O- 


peration 3; ſo that what he does not Im- 
mediately 
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mediately by himſelf, he does yet Cauſe 
to be done; For, whatſoever Nature 
does, God does. There may be lome- 
thing gather'd out of all things, that 
are either ſaid, or done, that a Man may 
be the better for: And he does a great- 
er thing that Maſters the Fear of Thun- 
der , than he that diſcovers the Reaſon 
of it. We are Surrounded, and Beſet 
with Ill Accidents, and fince we can- 
not avoid the ſtroke of them, let us 
prepare our ſelves honeſtly to bear 
them. But, How muſt that be? By the 
Contempt of Death: we do alſo Con- 
temn all things in the way to it; as 
Wounds, Shipwracks, the Fury of Wild 
Beaſts, or any other violence whatſoe- 
ever; which, at the worſt, can but part 
the Soul, and the Body. And, we have 
this for our Comfort , though our Lives 
are at the Mercy of Fortune, ſhe has 
yet no power over the Dead. 


How many are there that call for Death 
in the Diſtreſs of their Hearts, even for 
the very Fear of it? And, this Unad- 


viſcd Deſire of Death, does, in Com- 
mon, 


EPISTLES. 
man ;”. affe& | both the beſt, and the 
-worſt of Men3-only with: this Diffe- 
rence; the Former Deſpiſe Life , and 
the atbet ate Weary of it. | 


'Tis a Nauſcous thing to ſerve the 
Body, and to be ſo many years a do- 
ing ſo many Beaſtly things , over and 
over. It is well, if in our Lives, we 
can pleaſe Others; but, whatever we 
do, in our Deaths, let us be ſure to 
pleafe” our” ſelves. Death is a thing 
which no Care can avoid ; no Felict- 
ty can Tame itz no Power Overcome 
it. . Other things are Diſpoſed of by 
Chance, and Fortune; but, Death treats 

.all;Men alike. : ©; 


The Profperous muſt Dye , as well 
AS Co —_—_ 3 and, methinks the 
very Deſpair of overcoming our Fate, 
ſhould inſpire us with . Courage to Eg- 
counter it: For, there is no Reſoluti- 
on ſo Obſtinate, as that which ariſes 
_ Neceſlaty. CH Coward 
as as ar , upon 
different —_—_ We are all ” 


reſerv'd 
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referv'd for Death z arid, 4s Nature 
brings forth One 


back Another, The whole Dia > 1 
about the Time, but no body lou 
about the Thing it ſelE 
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Darkneſs which we are wrapt up in, 
and carries us up to the Fountain" of 
Light it GE; And then-it.is that we 
are in a ſpecial manner to acknowled 
the Infinite Grace, and Bounty of the 
Nature of things; when we ſee it, not 
only where it is Publick , and-'Com- 
mon; but in the very ſecrets of it; as 
being admitted into the: Cabinets of 
the Divinity. it ſelf. | There: it' is that 
we are taught to underſtand what: is 
the Matter: of the World:; who is [the 
Author , and Preſerver 'of 'it. What 
ir himſelf is ; —_— he : be 
wholly Intent upon Hizſelfs or at 
time own ror Coker Ds Whe- 
ther '/he-has done bis work once for' all; 
or whetherhe be ſtill in Aion: . Whe- 
ther he. be a Part. of the Warld, or the 
World 'it ſelf -» Whether--he-be at Ls 


'berty,; or no,/'to determine an i A- 
new to day;; and'to mr, <4 
'rogate' from! the Law iof Fate. Whe- 
ther it be any” Dimimurtion' of his /'Wif- 


dbm, or! any! Confeſſron of Error ;:to - 
Do, and Undo.:'''Or:to| have made 
Things / that :were afterward to be: al 
Pr xy 1 , 


ter'd ; 
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tar'd:- es og | 
Ale kin? who can 


but. with, that which 


; or of | his Power, 
for be himſolf 1 is]. his own N 
Withoue he, Benefit, and the Comfort 
of theſe Thoughts, it, had yen Fen 
well for us never. to. have rn. 
Far, . to what; end; do we Jive. Is it 
only to Eat; and to Drink? . To Stuff 
up.an Inficm ,,.and. Fluid Carcaſs, that 
would; Periſh. without -it 3 and to live 
only. a Servang;to-one that is Sick? To 
Fear Death, tg, which we are all-Born? 
Take away. this. Tneſtimable Good, and 
Life it-felf is not, worth the Labor, and 
no of it; Oh! ho: wretched , 

w.Contemptible a thin were Man, 
If be ſhould, not. advance him{elf abo 
the. State. 6 Blompe Af Aﬀairs?. So 4s 
agiwe ftruggle, ns, What 
19 [there in; This, World we. do, 
'Which is Glorigus ? Nay , if we ad- 
vance.,. our, ſelves ſo. far; as; to Over- 
come them; :It _is | ex the deſtroy- 
ing of ſo. many Mon And ,. Have 


we. not then a mighty Exploit to value | 
ff  _ our 
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Mind 3' Becauſe "ft ek hx 
Khow- 
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at the hy 
4y 3 when'it ſoars Aloft, and enters ity 
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Knowledge. of Heavenly. Things, and 
makes-it . le even of Cootriting 
with God HimſglE It is then arriv'd 
Pitch of Humane Felici- 


to the Privacies of Nature, trampling 

all that 46. Evil. or Vulgar, under its 

Feer. | What a Delis, what a Tran- 
t 


t is it, for a Soul that is wanderi 
= the \Ftars;, to look h— 
.at the Palaces of Princes, and 
the: whole: Cilobe of the Earth, with 


all-its Treafiites 2 '1, do not. ſpeak of 


That only that 1s converted jnto Mo- 
ny, and. Plater, ut of That alſo which 
is ge(erv'd an the: Bowels. of the Earth, 
p- e the infatiable Covetoulnels 
of: Poſterity, \Nor can we.ever bring 
our ſelves to. #he Abſolute Contempt 
of: Luxurwus Ornaments 3 Rich. Fur- 
nivarez Stately Buildings, Pleaſant Gary 
dens, and Fountams; ti|l we ;have.the 
Wavold Under us, and ty! looking down 
from the Heavens, and beholding That 
Spot of Graund we Live. upon; (the 
{ſreater Part of 4rCorer'd with the Seas 
beſide a great deal of it Deſolate, and 
either Scorch'd, or Frozen ) we ſhall 
gagn P 4 lay 
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ſay Thus to our ſelves. ' 1; This M; 
rable Point the Ball of Contention , 

i divided. among ſo many Nations with 
Fire, and Sword? How Ridiculous | are 
the Bounds, as well as the Conteſts: 
Mortuls! Snch a Prince "maſt | not A 


ſuch a River 5 nor another Prince thoſe 


Mountains; and , Why do "not the. 
Piſmires Canton out their" Poſts," and 
FuriſdiGions too For,” What does the 
ſtle of Troops , and! Armies amount 
to, more, than the buſineſs of -a Swarin 
of Ants upon a Mole-hill? ' The Scene 
of all the Important A@ions here Be- 
low ,/ where, both at'Sea, and Land, 
we Tug, and Scuffle for Dominion, and 
Wealth, is 'but a wretched Point of 
Earth; Whereas * the Dominions of the 
Soul Above, are Boundleſs. This ve- 
Ty/ Contemplation gives us Force, | Lt 
berty, and -Nouriſhmentz; The Mind is 
There, at Home : And'it has This As» 
pument'6f its Divinity, that it takes 
Delight in-what's Divine.-: It Contems 
plates the Riſing, and the Falling of the 
Stars, and' the Admizable' Harmony of 
Order, even in their Various' Motions: 
Diſcuſſing, and Enquiring into every 
7 thing, 
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en as Fortuigous, pt wal he 
of Chance; i;;And fhabj Tus 
age of Thunder, hand 

this 1 is 'not; only theFolly,, and. lad 
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them.. Burt, the Di jelty is on 
Oni le to the = What This 4 
without whic is) we _ 
not able to » Deemine = when we 
have on ſome $S the 
Tees yet conceal us. 
pt, many Creatures haye we now in 
this wr Bs pom that nyer were known to us 


How many more will 
the next Age ed Wow more than we do? 


And many ye. yl; be ſtill reſerv'd for 
he vety Rites of Religion 
are at this day a Secret and unknown to 

many 
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